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The Kashmirian Atharva Veda^ Booh One, — Edited, with 
critical notes, by LeEoy Garb Barret, M.A-, Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Prefatory Note.— This elaboration of the first book of the Paip- 
palada is in the nature of the case an experiment and only that: 
nothing absolutely definite can be attained until the whole shall 
have been worked over in a manner somewhat similar to this. 
The form in which the material is presented is the result of 
some experimenting on my part and advice from Professors 
Bloomfield and Lanman. The startlingly corrupt and varied 
condition of the manuscript has made it difficult to maintain a 
good balance in attempting emendation: and has also made 
necessary a certain freedom and lack of rigid consistency in the 
form in which the text is handled. The main object has been 
to give an exact transliteration of the manuscript; but I have 
separated the stanzas, treating each one separately. Imme- 
diately after the transliteration of each stanza probable or possi- 
ble corrections have been suggested ; or sometimes the stanza has 
been rewritten embodying such corrections. Of prime impor- 
tance are the references to occurrences of stanzas or padas in 
other texts; these were supplied by Prof. Bloomfield’s Yedic 
Concordance^ to the manuscript of which he kindly gave me 
free access. When no references are given it will be understood 
that the material is new. Advance sheets of Whitney’s Trans- 
lation of the Atharva Veda^ kindly furnished by Prof. Lanman, 
were helpful. I would here express my sincere thanks to Prof. 
Lanman for this assistance, as well as for stimulating advice, 
14 
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and to Prof. Bloomfield for an interest and helpfulness which 
have been more than that of teacher to pupil. 

The abbreviations used are the familiar ones, conforming to 
the list in Bloomfield’s ‘‘The Atharva Veda,” in Bllhler’s 
Grwidrlss : except that I have used H to refer to the Atharva 
Veda of the K^uimilciya School. 

In transliterating I have used a vertical l)ar where the manu- 
script has a colon, a “y;” to rei)r(}sent its sign for period, and 
the Roman period to represent the virama. Sometimes I have 
used the dagger to indicate a corrupt reading retained. The 
abbreviation ms. (sic) for manuscript is used to avoid confusion 
with the abbreviation MS. 

INTRODtJOTXON. 

The condition of the ms. — Of course I used the well-known 
fac-simile of the Paippalada ms., edited by Professors Bloom- 
field and Garbe; this is an absolutely perfect fac-simile and 
much more satisfactory to handle than the original birch-bark. 
Before the original ms. in Sarada waS sent to Prof. Roth there 
was sent a copy in Devanagari; of this transcript he made a 
copy, and from his copy I made a copy of I^ook One, to which 
reference is made by T; the variants in my T may be partly 
due to a difficulty I found in reading Prof. Roth’s Devanagari 
script. The value of T has been in supplying some of what is 
missing in the original on the first few folios. 

The whole of fl is gone. Three pieces of i% are preserved, 
but are not ari'anged in proper order in the fac-simile (see below, 
p. 203). In f3 there are two large holes and two smaller ones. 
A corner is broken out of f4, taking half of the last three lines 
on each side and blurring part of another on f4b. On f5 about 
two-thirds of the length of the last four lines are gone. On f6a 
the latter half of the last five lines has been lost through peeling 
of the bark, and a few characters are also missing from two more 
lines at the same place. In f20 there is a small hole at the edge 
touching 11. 3-5; occasionally elsewhere a few lettei'S are miss- 
ing or blurred because of chipping of the bark. All of f21 is 
gone, and the lower part of f22; it seems clear that f22b never 
had more than the present five lines of script, the copyist hav- 
ing left the rest blank as he left f23a (not shown in the fac- 
simile). Book One ends f29b 1. 4. 
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A goodly amount of what is missing is supplied by T, which 
shows itself a very good copy elsewhere and may therefore be 
taken as the equivalent of the original for the missing parts. T 
gives nothing for fl : for it gives a complete text save about 
the amount of three padas on each side : for f3 it gives all save 
one pada at the erld of f3a: in f4 it shows the same lacuna with 
the ms., about the amount of four padas being gone from each 
side: on f5 it shows the same lacuna with the ms., about the 
amount of eight padas being gone from each side: on f6a it 
gives all the missing part save one pada. For f21 T gives 
‘nothing and for f22 it gives only what the ms. has. From this 
statement the state of the ms. when T was copied will be evi- 
dent. 

Numbering of hymns and stanzas. — A hymn is called a kanda 
(once kfindika), but more often the abbreviation ka app^ears; 
live kfindas make an anuvaka. In this book every anuvaka 
except the last is numbered, usually in abbreviation and most 
frequently in the form ‘‘a 21.” 

The numbering of the kandas is not very regular; 18 times 
the ms. shows no number at the end of a hymn, 6 times the one 
given is wrong: 9 times the form is kandah with the numeral, 
19 times it is ka with the numeral, 44 times it is the numeral 
alone. After No. 56 appears* ekadasanuvake prathamas suktah, 
and after No. 57 dvitlyas suktah. 

The stanzas are numbered only down through kanda No. 40, 
and even for one-fifth of those stanzas the numeral is lacking. 
The verse-end is usually indicated even if the numeral is lacking ; 
very often the colon is wanting at the end of a first hemistich. 
The copyist seems to have become more and more slack in punc- 
tuation and to have tended to abbreviated forms in numbering 
the hymns and stanzas. Except when rewriting a stanza I have 
not regularly indicated corrections of punctuation and num- 
bering. 

The' structure of the book. — First, in regard to the missing 
parts, it is evident that the loss of fl takes away four kandas, 
for T has at the end of the first hymn on f2a * 5 prathamanu- 
vakah. The case is not vso clear with f21; f20b ends with st. 
of a 15 ka 2 and f23b begins in a 17 ka 3 in the middle of what 
is probably st. 2. Thus the number of kandas in a 15 and a 16 
is not shown, but as all the other anuvakas have five kandas 
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each, save the last two which have six each, it seems very prob- 
able that these two amivtlkas also had live krindas each: from 
this we may conclude that the book contained 112 hymns. 

On f22a appears nearly all of a hymn Avhich is surely a 10 kfi 1 ; 
then follows the beginning of a KJ ka 2 and on the top of f22b 
appear the last two stanzas of what is very probably a IG kfi 3. 
It seems perfectly clear to me that the coj^yist then left blank 
the rest of f22b and all of f23a, — enough space to ree.eive the 
rest of a 16 and the missing part of a 17. 

In the case of 91 hymns tlie number of stanzas each has is 
clear, thus: 


5 hymns have 3 stanzas each 

= 15 

stanzas 

G7 

4 “ 

aes 

(( 

14 

5 

70 

c c 

3 ‘‘ 

6 “ 

18 

u 

1 “ 

fV CC 

7 

CC 

1 

10 “ 

10 

u 

91 


388 

(( 


There are about 23 stanzas in certain bymns which are seem- 
ingly complete, but in which there is an uncertainty as to how 
many stanzas they now have or once had ; also in fragments of 
hymns there are about 11 stanzas; so that the book as it stands 
contains approximately 425 stanzas. 

Several kandas are in prose, but in the count I have not ex- 
cluded them; and the total includes as complete stanzas those on 
the first few folios which are restored from T or S. 

Of these 425 stanzas about 150 are new material; and of these 
150 about 100 stanzas are comprised in 25 complete hymns, the 
rest being scattered about in varying amounts. 

The stanzas for the most part consist of four padas of the usual 
eight- or eleven-syllable types; a few kandas have stanzas of 
three eight-syllable padas, and a few are merely pi’ose formulae. 

Accents. — In this book, and even throughout the ms., the ac- 
centuation is sporadic; 58 stanzas are marked, 34 of these consti- 
tuting 7 complete hymns. The system of marking is very like 
that of the MS. (of. plate in ZDMG. xxxiii, 177), but it is done 
with black ink. The udatta is marked with a vertical stroke 
over the syllable, the anudatta with a vertical stroke under 
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tlie syllable, the dependent svarita with a dot under the 
syllable, and tbe independent svarita with a hook under the 
syllable. Mistakes in accentuation are very common. It seems 
worth remark that all save one of the accented stanzas occur 
elsewhere and most of them frequently. 

Individualities and mistakes in orthography. — The remarks of 
Biihlcr in his Kashmir Ee 2 :> 0 Tt^ 1877, p. 25, are of interest and 
value in this connection: also Karl Burkhard, JDie Ka^mlrer 
^akx 0 itald-llandschrift^ Sitzungsberichte d. kais. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaft zu Wien, Philos. -hist. Classe, 107ter Band, S. 481, 

The anusvara is usually the dot, but the ardhacandra form 
occurs, with the crescent turned up or down ; the thx*ee seem to 
be used indiscriminately. At times the anusvara is used to 
denote any of the nasals, and that too whether they be medial 
or final: on the other hand, final m is sometimes, though rarely, 
assimilated to a following consonant. At times final m at the 
end of a hemistitch is written anusvara, and the dropping of any 
final m is a very common error. 

The jihvamfiliya and upadhmanlya (I transliterate both 5 ) are 
regular, though visarga appears before h at times and rather 
frequently before 2 ^ • ^ stands unchanged a few times before k and 
j! 9 , and regularly so before only rarely becoming visarga in this 
position : s becomes ^ before 4. Omission of visarga is very 
commoii at the end of a hemistich, often accompanied by length- 
ening of a preceding short vowel. But often the visarga is the 
only mark of the end of the hemistich. The various writings of 
final 5 I have not made uniform. 

The ms. never has an avagraha sign; when one is needed I 
have supplied it. 

There are striking and rather plentiful instances of dittography 
and haplography: at times syllables seem to have been dropped, 
without any cause. Sometimes two consonants are not ligatured, 
thus in effect inserting short a; the reverse too seems to happen, 
short a being dropped and the consonants ligatured. There are 
only a few marginal glosses, and these seemingly in the same 
hand with the body of the ms. 

Before giving details it may be said that in warada certain let- 
ters and groups of letters are almost or exactly identical; so con- 
fusions are to be expected between 7na and sa^ ea and sa, cc and 
4ca and s4a^ u and ta^ tu and tta,^ hu and ; the first or last con- 
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sonant is very often dropped in complicated ligatures; confusion 
* is common between surd and sonant, between aspirate and non- 
aspirate, and between sibilants: all these characteristic errors 
are much in evidence in the Puippahlda ms,, which is remark- 
ably full of mistakes although the script is very clear and easy 
to read. 

The vowel signs are often dropped, especially that for a ; and 
there is considerable confusion between longs and shorts of the 
same (juality. Double sandhi, esjjecially when the resultant is 
d, is common. 

The sign for yn stands for a on f2a 1. B. 

Rather frequent are interchanges between the i-vowels and 
their diphthongs ; and between the u-vowels and their diplithongs. 

Short T is found severaj. times where i is necessary; moreover 
f and the combinations m, n, m seem to interchange, and even 
iri and ur are found for f . 

The well-known confusion of e and wya occurs; and ayi and 
aid seem to appear ior e and id. 

There are some cases of interchange between kr and ks : and 
the ligature sk is one of the most difficult to recognisse. 

It seems that ca and ta interchange, and there are several 
cases of confusion between* ccA and The signs iorja and na, 
also jid and na, are enough alike to have caused some confusion. 

Of the linguals may be mentioned d, which looks like ru and 
is confused with it; also with du. One sign seems to serve for 
St and sth, though for the most part T gives the one needed. 

Either t or bh carelessly formed will look like the other; hence 
confusions of tu, or tta, and 5/m; also between ty and bhy. A 
number of times the ms. seems to make no distinction between 
tr and tr. The sign for tha at times interchanges with that for 
sa. Similarity of signs causes confusion of da and ca; also dy 
and bhy. In ligature, if it is the first letter, dh is found con- 
fused with if it is the second letter, with v. 

There is considerable confusion between n and r as the first 
letter of a ligature; especially nda, nma and rma. 

The ms. regularly has -yr.and vr for br and br; these writings. 

I have allowed to stand. 

This sketch of the contusions of signs is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but it may help to orient any who cares to look into 
the manuscript. 
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Relation to the Saunaklya and to other texts. — Just about 200 
stanzas of this first book of the Paipp. appear also in S. and fur- 
ther a number of scattered padas. There is material here which 
appears in Books 1-11, 14, 10, 18-20 of S. ; but the most of it 
is in Books 1, 2, 3, 6 and 7. Of S. 1 there are 19 complete hymns 
hei’G, G of S. 2; 5 of 6; and 4 of 3. Of the Paipp. hymns 
before No. 34 only Nos. 27 and 29 have no correspondent in 
and even much of the content of No. 27 is in S. 

The bulk of the new material lies between hymns 43 and 101, 
although nearly 20 hymns within these limits are not new. 

Stanzas which in S. constitute one hymn are here sometimes 
divided into two or even more; and the two Paipp. hymns may 
appear in different parts of this book or in different books (cf . 
Whitney’vS 2Wmskition ) : or the order of stanzas may vary in the 
two versions, or the hemistichs be <iiff®i'ently combined: or 
stanzas which in S. are one hymn appear here with another stanza 
added, from another part of S., or from another collection, or 
with a new stanza. 

Two hymns in this book occur only here and in RV., one only 
here and in TS., four only here and in Kaul : and there are a 
few stanzas hitherto known only in some one of the Sutras. 

When the same stanzas appear here and in interesting 
variants often occur; but only rarely can we go so far as to cor- 
I’eot S. by the Paipp. When a stanza occurs here, in S., and in 
other places too, it is decidedly noticeable that the Pfiipp, read- 
ing often agrees with one or more of the others rather than with 
S. ; especially with RV., and MS. or KS. 

Oonolusions of any definiteness could not be drawn from this 
experiment of limited scope: some of the observations in the 
preceding pages may serve as a working basis. 

FRAGMENTS OF F2. 

f2a frag. 1. *^amrtena vi radhasi z ka 1 z divo* 

frag. 2. kayaso manasa susevo* 
till z 2 z yunavadyabhi^ 
r api gandharvasu samudra* 
upacaryanti z 3 z a*i* 

^vavasum gandha* 
mi z 4 z y* 
nomuha tabhyo gan* 
ka^ 
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f2b 




frag. 3. 


frag, 1. 
frag. %, 


frag, 3. 


*garblio samira 
*suvSta ny lirnobliu vi 
*UBane tvam ava tvaih puslca 

na 

*^Has catasro bbumyu uta | clevri"** 

^snavasu parvasu ^ ^ ^ 
*elaiu Hiiiie jarayii ttavo | no 
"^styos vanayutain. ava ja 
*^'mrinuvakali 
bibbrata vaca8])a 
*1 z upano 
^soHyate ni I’am 
"^tanu nbheya ratal 

na rildhasi m* 
vanasya yas patir eka* 
si vrabtaana deva divya* 
diva sprsto yajatas"^ 


These fragments are not in their proper order in the facsimile : 
the first is frag. 1 of f2b, to which fits frag, 3 of f2a, so as to 
give the reading deva garbho samira on the same line; then to 
frag. 3 of f2a fits frag. 2 of f2b, so as to give on the same line 
snavasn parvasu na kesesu n*. And for the reverse, frag. 3 of 
f2b and frag. 1 of f2a fit together, so as to give on the same line 
na radhasi mamrteiia*^ ; frag, 2 of f2a follows frag. 3 of f 2b, but 
not so as to give continuous reading. 


ATHARVA~VEDA PAIPFAIiADA~SAKHA.-~-BOOK ONB.^ 

6 . 

1 . 11 . 

* * * * tevavl tasmm varsmdi td imnali prajaydsavl 

* * dUah pradii^i catasro bhumya uta 

deva garbho B 2 imlmyamte vy suta})e 2 

In a read catasro divah, in c garbhaih sam irayante, in d vy 
urnavantu; has sam airayan tarn in c. 


susta ny urnobhu vi yonim hdpaydniasi 
Srathayd i^usane tvam ava tvam puskaZe srja 3 


^ In the transliteration italicized words and letters are in T only. 
The division of words is based on that in T. 
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For a read siisa vy iiniotn; in o susaiie. S. has biskale in d. 

nem> miwam na parvasu na kesesu na nakhesu ca 
avditu psrti sev 2 i\z.m sune janayu tuve 

In c read prsni, in d jar ay v attave. 

St. 4ab has neva manse na pibasi neva majjasv ahatam; the 
reading of cd adopted here is that of which has a fifth pada, 
ava jarayn padyatam. ApMB. 2. 11. 19cde has sthavitry ava 
padyasva na mafisesu na snavasu na baddham asi majjasn : st. 
20 of the same is niraitu prfoi sevalaih°. Cf. also PG. 1. 16. 2, 
where our second hemistich appears as first. 

ne'wri^/ pdusena 2 fivasi oiev a /^astyo nay utam. 
ava ] 2 b'i*dyuva j^adyatcmi 5 praihamtimivakaJi 

Read : neva manse na pivasi neva kastyos canayntam | 

ava jarayn padyatam z5 z kandah 5 z prathamannvakah z 

For padas a and c cf. under st. 4; PG. 1. 16. 2cde has naiva 
mansena pivari na kasmins canayatam ava®, 

6 . 

S. 1. 1. 

ye tHsa/pidh paryanti viha ru^ydm bibhrata 
vacaspaifiV hald tanvam adhy tv dadhdtu me 

In the first hemistich read pari yanti, and rfipani bibhratah. 

This stanza occurs also MS. 4. 12. 1; 179. 14. Both S. and 
MS. have tanvo adya in cl; for b see also S. 14. 2. 30b. 

upaneAa vdcaspate devena manasd saha 
asosyate ni rama* ^ ^ 

In a read punar ehi, and for c vasospate ni ramaya* *. 

MS. 4. 12. 1 has upa prehi in a, but it seems better to read 
with S. : in MS. the second hemistich reads vasupate vi ramaya 
mayy eva tanvam mama. N. 10. 18ab is as in ; in c it has 
ramaya, and d as in MS. 

"^ ***** nil ubheya ratni ya * * 

^ ^ ^ ^ 'Dyajjayd vciea ^ ^ 

The third stanza of is: 

ihaivabhi vi tanfibhe artnl iva jyaya | 
vacaspatir ni yachatu mayy evastu mayi srutam. 
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%ipaJmto vdcaspatir iipalmto hafn 'Gdm.^patyu 

mm srtenv^ rfidliasi ma mi’tena vi radhasi ka 1 

For the second hemistich read saiii sruteiia radhasi ma srutena 
vi radhasi z 4 z ka 1 z For the first I make no suggestion. 

The only parallel is st. 4 of S. ; upahuto vaeaspatir upasman 
vacavspatir hvayatam | sarii srutena gamemalii ma srutena vi 
rudhisi. 

7 . 

2 . 2 . 

divyo (janidharvo * ^vanaspatir eka yava nomasd 
valcmvldyah 

ta tvd y(mi brahmana deva divya namas U stu dim 
te sadhastham 1 

Read: divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patir eka eva namasa 
viksv idyah | 

tarn tva yaumi vrahmana deva divya namas te ‘ stu divi 
te sadhastham z 1 z 

In h has eka eva namasyo a,nd in c divya deva. 

diva sprsto yajatah mryatvag jdtd haraso ddivyasya 

ejkayaso manasa susevo rnrdad gmhdharvo hlmvmiasya 
yaspatWy % 

In a read divi, in b avayata; in c susevo but ekayaao is a 
puzzle; [Perhaps for ekah kayaso. — JEd.] in d gandharvo. 

Padas ahd here are the same with abc in ; there d is eka 
eva namasyah susevah; b also occurs RV. 8. 48. 2b. 

yuvanadyabhi^ sama jagmMIdr apsarOibliix api gam- 
dharvasu 

samudra^an^ sadana mdhm tatas sadyd upacaryamti 3 

Read : anavadyabhis sam u jagma abhir apsarabhir api gandharva 
asuh I 

samudra asam sadanam ma ahus tatas sadya a ca para ca 
yanti z 3 z 

The reading suggested here is that of S. except pada b, which 
there has apsarasv ajDi gandharva asit; perhaps asit should be 
read here. ^ has yatas in d. 
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zbhriye didyur nahsatriye yd ?)^sv^lvasllm ganidiiariJa?^ 
sacai'oe 

tdhhyo VO devln namditu hrnoviii 4 

In a read didyun, in b gandharvaiii sacadlive ; and for o tabhyo 
VO devir nama it 

jdh hlandds tamineayo aksihamd mcmomuba 
tfibbyo g?^mdhafi'vai)atm^ Vcarammiah ka 2 

Read: ytib klandfis tamisicayo aknakrima manomiihab | 

tabljyo gandharvapatnibhyo ^j^sarabliyo ^karam namab 
z 5 z ka 2 z; 


8 . 

Corresponds to S. 2. 3. 

* * ^jahhesajam sitihesctjciycttit hrnomi hhesajam 

A possible reconstruction for this second bemisticb. would be : 

* * bbesajaiii subbesajaih tad u krnomi bhesajam z 1 z 
S. st. led has tat te krnomi bhesajam subhesajam yatbasasi. 

ad arngcii catani yad hhesajdni te sahasram vd ca ydni te 
f3a tesdrh asi tvam uttamam anasravam arobanam. z 2 z 

Here (and often below) the virama and period (z) are both 
used by the scribe. 

Read in a afiga sataib ; arobanam in d. 

In the first hemistich is ad anga kuvid anga satam ya 
bbesajani te; the second as here save aroganam for arobanam. 
Pada c as here .occurs VS. 18. 67c; SB. 9. 5. 1. 53o; 6. 2. 

6o; and elsewhere several times with unimportant variations. 

aruspanam idam mahat prthivyabby adbbrtam. | 
tad asravasyo: ^Aesajaiii tad rogam anma^azJ. 

For b read prtbivya adhy udbbrtam ; ilsravasya in c. 

This is St. 5 in where arussranam stands in a and tad u in 
d: ^.1. 24. 4b is prtbivya adhy udbhrta (sc. ^yama). 

upaelhd nd hharamtl samudrdd*adhi bhesajam 
aruspdnasy dtharvaow rogd^sthdnavo. asy athaiwanam. z 
kdndikd S 

Read bharanti in a, and aruspano ‘ sy in c. . 
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The first hemistich is the same with the first of st. 4 in S. ; the 
second is new, hut cf. S. 4. 3. 7d, fitharvanam asi vyaghrajam- 
hhanam. 

On the Puli form, upacika see Bloomfield, SBE. 42. 511 and 
reference there to Morris in London Aoademy of Nov. 19, 1892, 
voL xlii, }). 402. Of. also Wliitney’s TranshtUon. 

One would expect aruspana rather tlian aruspana; the lexicons 
have not the word, but if its form is acceptal>le its meaning is 
clearly “protecting against wounds.” 


9 . 

S. 1. 10. 

ay an. (?cudnam asuro vi rajati visa ya satya varunas^^a 
raj nil | 

udas pari vrahmana satS'a/a^nii ugrasya manyo hrda 
mantrayami z 1 z 

Read ayatii in a, rfijuah in b, tatas in c, and ugrasya manyor 
in d; perhaps susadfina might stand in chore as it docs in JS. ; 
an acc. hrdaiii would suit well in d. In b I leave visa ya un- 
solved; 8. has vasa hi. For d 8. has ugrasya manyor ud iinaih 
nay ami. 


namas te jan varunasta manyavo vi^vani yayad deva 
nrcakesu dugdhaiii 

sataih sahasi'aih pra sravasy arbha ayafii no jlvani t^ai'ado 
vyapaye z 2 z 

T has suvusy. 

Read : namas te rajan varunastu manyave vii^vam yad deva ni 
cikesi drugdhaih | 

&taih sahasranl pra suvamy ai^bha ayam no jxvan sarado 
f vyapaye z 2 z 

In b S. has visvam by ugra ni and for the second hemistich 
it has sahasram anyan pra suvami sakam &tam jivati &radas 
tavayam. Pada d as in also S. 2, 29. 2d. 

yad ukta 2^nrtam jihvayd vrajinam hahu 

raj has tva matyadharmano mmimmi varun^di aham. z 3 z 

In a read uvakthanrtani, vrjinam in b, satya^ in c. 
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amufioa^??. tnd vliisvdnarad almvcim mahatas pari | 
sajatan ngraha* * vr* * *hana z 4 z 

Filling the lacuna from S. we may read: 

amuhcam tva vaisvanarad akaviin maliatas pari | 
sajatan ugrelia vada vralima ctipa ciklhi nalx z 4 z ka 4 z 

has muhcfimi in a, and arnavfm in b. 


10 . 

S. 1. 10. 2, 3, 1, 4. 

f3b sisayanvaha varunas Bisdycq/df/nir iipavati | 

sisam maindra prayacchad amivayas tu cfitam. z, 1 z 

T has catanaln in d. 

In b read sisayagnir upavati, in c ma indras, in d amivayas 
tu catauam. 

In a S. has °adhy aha, and for d tad ahga yatucatanam. 

ic^am vis/ijandam sa te idaih badhate trinah | 
anena visvd scisahl yd jdtd>ni misdcya z 2 z 

In a read viskaiidhaih sahata, in b ‘trinah, in c sasahe, in d 
pisficyah. 

ye mavasyaxh rdtrim njashii, cdjamam trinah 
agnis toyo yatuhdsd^^ nahpdtu tehhyah 8 

In a read ‘mavasyam, in b ud asthur and atrinah, leaving 
cajamam unsolved. 

Pfida b in S. has ° vrajam atrinah, and for cd it has agnis 
turiyo yatuha so asmabhyam adhi bravat. 

yady ahahsv asva yadi gam yadi purusam. 
sisena vidyamas tva yatha yatha no so viraha z 4 z 
an^^jd/iiau 2 z 

In a read asvam, in c vidhyamas, and for d yatha no ‘so 
‘viraha. Read anuvako. In a ahahsv probably conceals some 
form of han. 

In S. the stanza reads yadi no gam hansi yady asvam yadi 
purusam | taiii tva sisena vidhyamo 
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11 . 

Of. B. 1. 20 and RY. 10. 174. 

abliivartana manina yenendro abhi yfivrte | 
teneraaiii vrabmanas pate blii rfistaya vartaya z 1 z 

In a road °vartena, in d ‘bhi runtraya. 

In b B. lias vavrdhe; RV. has the verb as liere but Imvisa for 
manina; both B. and RV. have tenuBman in c; in d B. has var- 
dhaya, RV. vartaya. Pada c as here also 19. 24. Ic; ten- 
asya B. 0. 101. 2c; cf. RVKh. 10. 128. 12d. 

,abhivari yxi no aratayah 

abhi vrtarimyantam tisthablii yo no durmyaXyW z 2 z 

In a read abhi vavi as a possibility, in c prtsiiiyantaih, in d 
durasyati. 

In a B. and RV. have abhivrtya sapatnau; the rest is given 
as in B. In d RV. has na irasyati. 

abhi tva de^vas savitabhis sorno ahJdhhi^ktt, 
abhi tva visva bhiltany abhivaiJtr/h yathdnimi 

Read savitabhi somo fabhibhrsat, and in d abhivarto yatha- 
sasi seems probable. 

In b B. has avivrdhat, RV, avJvrtat. 

ud asau suryo agad nd ayam m^rnaJcam uacah 
yathahaih ^atruhasany asapatna sapatnaha | 

In b read idaih, in c °hfisany, in d asapatnas. 

The lix'st hemistich is the same with that of B. st. 5: RV. 
10. 159. lab and ApMB. 1. 16. lab read nd asau stlryo agad iid 
ayam mamako bhagah: TB. 2. 7. 16. 4ab has ud asav etu siiryo 
ud idam S. 4. 4. 2ab has ud usa ud u siirya ud idani'^. 

The only parallel for o is st. 5c yathaham satruho ‘sany. 
Besides S. 1. 29. 5 pada d also occurs S. 10. 6. 30c and 19. 46. 
7b. RV. 10. 159. 5a is asapatna sapatnaghni; ApMB. 1. 16. 5a 
is asapatna sapatnighni. 

f4a sapatnaksano vrsabhirastro vrvsasahi ) 

yathaham esaih viranam vi rajani janasya ca z 5 z 

Read: sapatnaksayano vrsabhirastro visasahih | 

yathaham esam viranam vi rajani janasya ca z 5 z ka 1 z ' 


4*- 
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TMs stanza is No. 6 in S. Pada a also IS. 10. 3. lb; the rest 
of the stanza apj^ears in PV. 10. 174. 5, but with bhfitanam in 
c; PV. .10. 159. 6c and ApMB. 1. 16. 6c read yathaham asya 
virasya; pada d in PV. reads as here, but ApMB. has vi rajami 
dhanasya ca, 

12 . 

2. 28. 1, 2, 4, 3. 

tubhyam eva jarimam 'vardhatain ayam | mainam man- 
yen a mrtyavo hinsisas tvam 

mateva mitrani pramina upasthe mitrenam mitrayat 
matv anhasa 1 z 

Read: tubhyam eva jariman vardhatam ayam mainam anye 
mrtyavo hihsisus ftvam | 

mateva putram pramana i^pasthe mitra enam mitriyat 
patv ahhasah z 1 z 

In c S. has memam anye mrtyavo hixisisuh satam ye. A vari- 
ant of c, mateva putram bibhrtam upasthe, occurs PY. 6. 75. 
4b; VS. 29. 41b; TS. 4. 6. 6.*2b; MS. 3. 16. 3b; 185. 16; N. 
9. 40b. 


mitras ci tva varunas ca risadau jarammrtyu krnutam 
samvidiinau | 

tad agnir hota vayonani vidvan visva didevo janima ni 
vakti z 2 z 

Read mitras ca, risadau jaramrtyum, vayunani, and visvani 
devo 

In a reads mitra enam varuno va risada ; and d vi^3va deva- 
nam janima vi vakti. Pada d as in also occurs 4. 1. 3b, 
and KS. 10. 13. 

' dyaus te pita prthivi mat a jarammrtyum krnutto dir- 
gham ayuh 

yatha jiva rtya upasthe pranapanabhyam guptes sa *m 
himam z 3 z 

Read jaramrtyum, and satam himan; I have no suggestion in 
regard to gupte^. 

S. has the following variants; in a tva for te, saihvidane at 
end of b, aditer for rtya in c, gupitah and himah in d. Pada b 
as here also occurs 2. 13. 2b; 19. 24. 4b with verb krnuta. 
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tvam i«ise pasunam parthivanam ye jata uta ye janitva | 
'**e*airi p^fmo hasin do pfino mainam mitra vadhisar mo 
mitra* * 

Read: tvam Tsise pas^unam parthivanam ye jata uta ye janitvah | 
niemaiu praiio lumn mo ‘pfino mfiinaiii mitra vadliinur 
ixio ‘mitrfili z 4 z ka 2 z 

has uta va in h, and inomaih in d: puda c also occurs 7. 
58. 4a. 

13 . 

2. 29. 4-7. 

* * nena srsto marudbliir ugrah pra ^ 
sK ^ sje thivi pari dadami sa ma * * jjc si< 

By taking words from B. to fill the lacuine we get the follow- 
ing stanza: 

indrena datto variinena srsto marudbhir ugrah prahito 
na agan | 

etam vaih dyayaprthivl pari dadami sa ma ksudhan ma 
trsat z 1 z 

In a, which also occurs S. 3. 5. 4b5 has sisto for srsto; the 
latter might be a corruption of sisto. The second hemistich in 
S. is esa vam dyavapytliivi upasthe ma ksudhan ma tpsat. 

f4b tirjam asma urjasvati dhattam yatho sma payasvati dhat- 
tam. 

iirjam asnifii dyfivaprthivi adhatani visve deva maruta 
urjam up ah z 2 z 

In b read payo ‘smai. 

^ivas te hrdayam tarpayantv anamivo modamamas 
careha | 

savasinau pivataih sattham evrisvinau riipam paridhaya 
mayaiii z 3 z 

T has mantham for sattham. 

Read sivas in a, pibatam mantham evasvino in cd. 

The first hemistich of is sivabhis te hrdayam tarpayamy 
anamivo modisistah suvarcah: in o has mantham etam. 

(tasya pataram sajatam purisam urja svadhasajatam 
etam esa | ) 
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This hemistich stands in the ms. after the numeral 3 of the 
preceding stanza. Whatever meaning we are able to get out 
of it does not seem to lit the context. If the Brst pada were 
anything like 4a, we might throw out the two pildas as ditto- 
graphy. 

indra etaiii sasrje vidyo gram firja svadhfim ajatam etam 
esa I 

taya tvahi jiva saradas suvarcaih sa ta susro bhisajas te 
akran. z 4 z 

T has viddho in a. 

Read: indra etaiii sasrje viddho ‘grfim fir jam svadham ajitam 
fetani esa | 

taya tvaiii jiva saradas suvarca ma ta a susrod bhisajas 
te akran z 4 z ka 3 z 

111 a S. has agra ; in b ajaram sa ta esa. 

14 . 

S. 1. 30, 

visve devasso bhi raksatesas utfiditya jagrata ynyam 
asmin. 

semam samana nta vanyanabMr memarii pra’*'* fiuruse'*^ 
e***^o z 1 z 

T has yuyasmin in b ; and breaks off at pra. 

The tops of the letters after pra show in the ms., and I feel 
sure that it has prapat paurnseye vadho ya. 

Read: visve devaso ‘bhi raksatemam utaditya jagrta yiiyam 
asmin [ 

memaiii samana nta vanyanabhir memaiii prapat pauru- 
seyo vadho yah z 1 z 

In a has visve deva vasavo raksatemam : and in c it has 
memam sanabhir. 

ye vo devas pitaro ye ca jdu * * * * tecam ugdham. 

sarvebhyo vas pari ^i*******^^ nayatha z 2 z 

By taking words from S. to fill the gaps we get the following 
reading : 

VOL. XXVI. 


15 
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ye VO clevas pitaro ye ca putnili saeetaso ’me srnuteclam 
itktani I 

narvebliyo vas pari cladfimy etaih svasty eiiaih jarase 
Ill cl 8. ban valifitlia. 

ye (leva i’ll ^ ^ ^ ^ iit.ariksa osadhlusv apsu | 
to krnu ^ ^ ^ ^ tain, aiiyaiia pari vrkta iiirtyuiii z 3 z 

T has aiitaksi in b. 

Again filling the gaps from H., and emending, we get: 

ye deva divi stlia ye prthivyaih ye antariksa osadhTsv 
aj)su I 

te krnuta jarasam ayur asnird satam any fin pari vniaktu 
mrtynn z 3 z 

For b H. has ye antariksa osadhisu pasusv apsv antah. 

fSa yesaih prayatha uta vanuyatha hutabhugriliutadas ca 
devrdi 

yesfuh vayas pahca pracliso vibliaktas taih no sraai sail- 
nasadhah ksanomi z 4 z 

• In a T has jirayaja vanuyusa; in d satrasaclhali. 

Read: yeHriih, prayaja uta vtinuyfija hutabhaga ahutudaH ca 
devah [ 

yesam vayas iiaiica pradiso vibliaktas tan vo'^smai satra- 
sadah krnomi z 4 z ka 4 z 

Pada a occurs in the form yesaiii prayaja utanuyajah, ApJ^. 
14. 32. ob and TB. 3. 7- 10. 4. In c has yesaih vah 

16 . 

1 . 14 . 

ahaiii te bhagam a dade dhisesnayava srja | 
mahamillrdva parvato jyog apatirisv asasahi z 1 z 

T has dhisesta in b. 

In b read 'dhi and srajam; the rest of b I cannot solve. In c 
read mahamula iva; and in d jyok pitrsv asasai is probably the 
correct reading. The ms. at tinaes fails to join consonants, thus 
in effect inserting a (cf . preceding hymn st. 3d for the opposite) : 
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even though jyog, and not jyok, is written here, this seems to 
he the reason for apatii-isv. 

The first hemistich in S. is bhagam asyfi varca fidisy adhi 
vrksfid iva srajam: in b S. has mahribudhna, and in d it has 
astfim. 


yat te rajanakanyfin ayun vi dhuyate yamah 

sa nifitur vadhyatfini grhe atho bhratur atho pituli z 2 z 

Read the fix'st hemistich thus : yat te rajan kanya fnayun vi 
dhiiyate yama. And in c read badhyatanx. 

In a S. has esfi te in b vadhtlr ni dhiiyatfiih 

yan te ketamfi rfijann imam u jxari dadhmasi | 
jyog apatirisv asata sirsnes samopya z 3 z 

T has ketajDli in a. 

Read : yat te ketapfi rajann imam te pari dadmasi | 
jyok pitrsv asata a sirsnas samopyat z 3 z 

In the first hemistich S. has esfi te kulapa rajan tarn u te in 
d it has samopyat. 

asitasya vriilimana kasyapasya gayabhasya ca j 
antaskosa vibha jfimayopa nahyami te bhagam z 4 z 
anuvakfih 3 z 

Read : asitasya vrahmana kasyapasya gayasya ca | 

antaskosam vibha jamayo ^pi nahyami te bhagam z 4 z 
ka 5 z aniivakah 3 z* 

In a 1 ^. has asitasya te in c it has antahkosam iva jamayo. 
The lack of iva in Paipp. makes the reading vibha doubtful, and 
it seems probable that the reading here should be the same with 
that of S. 

16 , 

S. 1. 23; TB. 2. 4. 4. Iff. 
naktam jatasy osadhe rfxme krsne apikn * * * 

T has asikn * 

As far as the ms. goes it reads like S. ; by taking words from 
S. we may complete the stanza as follows : 

naktam jatasy osadhe rame krsne asikni ca | 
idam rajani rajaya kilfisaih palitam ca yat z 1 z 
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kilfisam da '^ * * * * * 

^ tva sosiiataiii. varn« ^ ^ ^ 

T has ca in a. 

*' In completing this stanza I use the words of S., hut emend 
pada c on the basis of TB. 

kilasaiii ca palitaiii ca nir ito nfisaya prsat | 
a tvfi svo ^sntitfuii varnah para suklani pfitaya z 2 z - 

In c has a tva svo visatfiih varnah; TB. has a na svo 
asnutaiii'^. In d TB. has svetani. 


tajh te pralayanam a * * * ^ 

* * * nir ito nfisayabhi * * 

Filling the gaps with words from S, Ave have : 

asitahi te pralayanam asthanam asitaiii tava | 
asikny asy osadhe nir ito nasaya prsat z 3 z 

TB . has nilayanam in a ; and asikniy asy ° in c. 

f6b »ic >K 5}c taniljasya ca yatvfici | 

dhfisya krtasya vrahmana laksma svetam anena&m. z 1 z 

With the help of S. we get; 

asthijasya kilusasya tanujasya ca yat tvaci | 
dusya krtasya vrahmana laksma i^vetam anlnasam z 4 z 
ka 1 z 

In c TB. has krtyaya krtasya®. 


17 . 

L 1 . 12 . 

jarayujas prathama usriyo vrsa vatabhraja stanayann etu 
vrstva 

ma no mrtata tvago bhajaiii ye kam ojas tredha vi 
cakraye z 1 z 

In b read vatabhrajas: in c the first three words are pi'obably 
sa no mrdati, and bhajam may be a coiumption of bhaiijan, or 
even rujan ; for tvago I have nothing to offer unless it be tvaco, 
which is not satisfactory. We may read d as in ya ekam 
ojas tredha vi cakrame. 

In b S has ® eti vrstya; and for pada c it has sa no mrdati 
tanva rjugo rujan. 
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ailge fige socivfi siisriyayfino yo grliita parasya grbliiti | 
ankonam afiko kavisfi yajami krdisrito manasfi yo jajfina 
z 2 z 

We may safely restore a to read afige-Tige socisfi sisriyiliio, 
and d to read lirdisrito manaso yo jajfina; in b no doubt the 
sense is as in pada d of but to emend definitely is not safe: 
in c Imvisa yajami is good, and it may be that the i^est is only a 
corruption of the reading of S., ankfint sam. ankfin. 

The stanza in S. reads thus: ahge-ailge socisa sisriyanam 
namasyantas tvfi havisfi vidhema | ahkaut sam afikan havisa 
vidhema yo agrabhit parvasyfi grabhita. 

muncfimi sidvasaktyfi uda kasa enam panuh pabhar a 
vivesa yo syah 

yo traja vfitajfi yas ca susmo vanaspatin srjatfim par- 
vataiis ca z 3 z 

In a T has sirsaktya uda kasa; in b parubjiarur a°; in c 
^bhrajfi. 

Read the first hemistich, muiicami sirsaktya uta kasa enam 
paruh-parur a vivesa yo ‘sya: in c read yo ‘bhraja, and in d 
saeataih®. 

S. has muhoa in a, a vivesa in b. 

, sam te parasmai gataya sam astu paraya te 

sam te prstibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 2 z 

T has majjabhyas ca sam astu®. 

Read : sam te parasmai gatraya sam astv ‘paraya te | 

sam te prstibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 4 z 
ka 2 z 

S. has pronouns of the fii’st person. In b S. has avaraya, 
which might perhaps be read for ‘paraya. For c S. has sam 
me caturbhyo aiigebhyah. 


18 . 

3. 8. 1-4. 

a yatu mitra rtubhis *^al*amanas samvesayan prthivim 
usriyabhih 

tad asma ****** dadhatu z 1 z 
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T gives kalpainfuias in a, and lias iisriyubliih in b. 

T has the correct reading of the first hemistich. Again draw- 
ing on 8. we may suppose that the second hemistich read, tad 
asnifibhyaiii varuno vayur agnir vrhad rfistrahi saiUvesyam 
dadhfitu. 

In c S. has athaHinribhyafn 

* * *^ * ’^ '^' ynrati grhantu me va ^ 

Jk ❖ Hi sjs jatrinfiiii madliyamestha * 

For the sake of completeness I give the stanza as restored 
with the hel}) of 8. 

dhatfi rfitili savitedam jusantfun indras tvasta prati grhn- 
antii me vacah | 

hiive devTm aditiih suraputrfim sajatfinriiii madhyarnestha 
yathasuni z 2 z 

8. has haryantu in b. 

fOa Hi * He tfirahi namobliir vis van devan hamuttaratve | 

ajj^am agnir dTduyad ahaih nameva sajfiter uddlio prati 
vrhadbliih z 8 z 

With the help of 8. we get the following for the first hemi- 
stich: Imve soniafu savitfiraih namohhir visvan devan ahamuttar- 
atve. Ill c of 8. dlrgharn stands where aham stands here, but I 
hesitate to read with 8. Pfida d is to be read as in 8., sajatfiir 
i ddho ‘prati hr uvadhh ill . 

In b 8. has ridityfifi ; in c ^ dTdfiyad dirgham eva. 

ihed asadhanna puro gamatheyo gopfih pustipatir vajat. 
asmfii vas kfima upa kaminlr visve devfi iipa satyfim iha 
z 3 z 

T has asathanna and gamatheryo. 

Read: ihed asatha na paro gamatheryo gopfih pustipatir va 
fijat I 

asinfii vas kama upa kfiminir visve deva ujia fsatyfim iha 
’ z 4 z kfi 3 z 

If pada 0 can stand in this form, which is not at all certain, 
and if we suppose that satyfim conceals some form such as sam 
yantu, perhaps we may then translate, “to this man may your 
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desires come, may ye desiring females come; may all the gods 
together come to him.” 

Pada a, as here, also S. 14:. 1. 32a. In h S. has pusta®. The 
second hemistich of 8. is asmfii kamayopa kaminir visve vo deva 
upasam yantu. 

19 , 

8. 1. 9. 

asmin vasa vasavo dharayantu iiidras tvasta varuiio mitro 
agnih 

imam aditya uta visve ca deva utame deva jyoti^i dhar- 
ayanta z 1 z 

T h^s °yantn in d. 

Bead vasu and ‘^yantv in a, and nttanie and °yantii in d. 

Pada a occurs Ivans. 55. 17. In b S. has pilsa instead of 
tvasta. In d 8. has nttarasmin jyotisi 

asmin devrih pradisa jyotir astu silryo agnir uta va 
hiranyam. | 

uttarona vrahmanfi vidhahi krn* * anyau adharau 
sapatnrm. z 2 * 

T has vibhfihi in e, and krnvano in d. 

In a asmin may have been written under the influence of 
asmin in st, la; we may read with 8. asya: and if pradisa is 
not acceptable, read pradisi with 8. In c read vibhahi, which 
may be the reading of the ms., since the sign transliterated dh 
‘is not perfect: in d krnvano. 

In a 8. has asya devfih pradisi the second hemistich in 8. . 
reads sapatna asmad adhare bhavaiitilttamaiii nakam adhi roha- 
yemam. Pada d as in Paipp. occurs 8. 2. 29. 3d; TS. 3. 2. 8. 
5d; MS. 1. 2. 10c; 20. 13; 4. 12. 3d; 185. 14, and elsewhere; 
with kurvauo, in KS. 5. 2d, and 22. 2. 

oih yenendraya saniahhamii uttarena vrahmana 

]Maredah 

tena tvagiriha vardhai/ev[iz.m rayasposarh srfii^^ya^z d 
dhehy asmdi z S z 

Omit om : in c we may probably read tena tvam agna iha 

This stanza occurs MS. 1. 4. 3: 50. 14; TS. 3. 5. 4. 2; KS. 
5. 6. In a S. and TS. have sam abhai^ah. In b all others have 
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iittamena; TS., MS., and IvS. having liavisfi. For c TS. and 
KS. have tenfigne tvain nta vardhayemam, MS. ° nta vardhayfi 
mam. For d S., TS., and KS. have sajatrinaih snlisthya a 
dhehy enain; MS. sajatrinam madhye Bnlisthya a dhehi niu. 

esCivi yajfiam nta varco ^'^raya rriyac‘y?o.y/'.'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^'trfismad adhare hhavantfittarne do'/u?/ jyotis (i(lh<rtu 
n <(. nut * 

T lias varco vaiieyaih in a. 

Bead: fiiHruh yajuam nta varco dade ‘haih rfiyasposam nta 
cittfiny ague | 

sapatna asmad adhare hhavantfittarne deva jyotisi dadhatv 
enam 2 : 4 z ka 4 z 

The supidied words are from ; and pada a is given as in S., 
though vareyaih is a possibility. Pfida d in S. is the same with 
d in S. st. 2 ; see above. 

20 . 

6. 1. 19. 

mil no vidaiii na vivyfidhino mo \)]xivyddhino indan. 
f6b dr do char vy asmad visiicir indra pataya z 1 z 

For a read nui no vidan vivyfidhino; read mo M)hi ° in b, and 
chai'avya asmad ° in c. With these corrections the stanza reads 
as in S. 


visva VO asrnac charavah patantu ye stha yo cfisya | 
deva rnanusya rsayo mitrfui no vi viddhatu z 2 z 

T has visvam ko in a; and vi vindatu in d. 

In a read visvailco for vi^va vo ; read in b ye ‘ sta ye easy ah ; 
in d read ^mitran and vidhyantu. 

For the second hemistich S. has dfiivir manusyesavo mamfimi- 
tran vi vidhyata. 11. 9. 23b is amitran *no vi vidhyatam. 

yas samano yo samano mitro no jighansati | 
rudras carvya tan amitran 11 a vi viddhatu z 3 z 

T has vi vindatu in d. 

In a read samano and ^samano, in b ‘mitro; in c read 
&ravyaya, and in d no vi vidhyatu, 

Padas ab are not found elsewhere, though there is similar 
phraseology in 11. 10. 25-27. The first hemistich in is yo 
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nail svo yo aranali sajata uta nistyo yo asmaii ablii dfisati. S. 
has etaii in c, and mamrimitran vi ° in d. 

sabandhns casabaiidhus ca yo na indrabhi dfisati | 
devfis taiii sarve dhurvantu vrahma varma samattaraiii 
7. Z z z caturtho nuvfikah z 

Read: sabaodhus casabandliiis ca yo na indrabhi dasati | 

devfis tam sarve dhiirvautu vrahma varma mamantaram 
z 4 z kfi 5 z caturtho ‘ hiivfikah z 

Pfidas ab occur S. G. 15. 2ab where b reads yo asmfiii abhi 
so also 6. 54. Sab. The first hemistich of S. 1. 19. 4 is yah 
sapatno yo ‘sapatno yas ca dvisam chapfiti nah. Padas cd occur 
as here in 1. 19. 4; RV. 6. Vs. 19; SV. a.’ im. 


21 . 

St. l = g. 7. 76. 1; St. a-4=f^. 6. 83. 1-3. 

namannasaiix svayamsrasaih nasatibhyo vasattara | 
mehor asattara lavanad viklediyasi z 1 z 

In a namannasam seems hopelessly corrupt : read for b asati- 
bhyo asattarfih; for c sebor arasatara, or possibly fi sehor ° as 
Whitney suggests; in d read viklediyasily 
In S. a is a susrasah susraso. 

apacitta j)ra pa uta suparno vfisater iva | 

siuyas krnotu bhesajam candram a vo pocchatu z 2 z 

T has jiatata in a for pa uta. 

In a read apacitah pra patata, in b vasater, and in d ‘poc- 
chatu. 


yenyeka syanyeka krsiilka rohini dve | 
sarvasum agrabhaih nama viraghnir upetana z 2 z 

In the first hemistich read enyeka syenyeka krsnfiikfi ° ; in the 
second namfiviraghnlr apetana. 

Pada c occurs RV. 1. 191. 13Cj as well as in S. 

asutika ramayaty apacitta pra patisyati | 
glaur iti pra patisyati sakalam tena sudhyati z 3 z 

Read ramayany in a, and apacit in b. % 
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In the second hemistich reads glaur itah pra patisyati sa 
gal unto nasisyati. 

f7a apito pacitvarir indras pfisfi tu cikyatii | 

apetv asya grivfihhyo apa padbliyfuii vijunatfi 4 % 

Read: apeto ^pacit tvarir indras pfisfi tn cikyatuh | 

apetv asya grivfihhyo apa padbhyfuii f vijunatfi z 5 kfi 1 z 

Vijfimatali has been suggi^sti^d for vijunatfi. 


22 . 

H. 1. Bl. 

fisfinrun fisapfil ebh 3 ?“as cat firbliy amr tehhy ah 

idafn hhfitasyadhyaksebhyo vidh6ma havisa vayam. z 1 z 

T has cattantyamHe"^ in h, and havisfi in d. 

For pfida b read catfirbhyo ‘mrtcbhyah; in d read havisa/^. 
This stanza appears also in TB. 2. 5. B. 3, and B. 7. 5. 8; AH. 
2. 10. 18; ApH. 4. 11. 1; and pfida a ApH. 7. 10. 7. Of these 
Ah)., and also H., roads ashore: in a TB. and ApH. have fisfi- 
nfim tvasa"^. 

■» 

fisfinam fisfipfilfis catvfiras sthana devfih 

to no nirrtyah pfisebhyo muficatruihamo hasah z 2 z 

For d read nmh catfifihaso hiliasah. 

H. has in a ya fisfinfim^. 

asronas te havisa vidhema masrfimas te ghrtenfi jnhorai ] 
fisanam asapfilas turyo devas sa nas sabhutam eha 
vaksat. z 3 z 

T has vidhema masramaa ’ 

In the first hemistich read vidheyam asrfimas te ghrtena°: 
sublititam in d. 

In the first hemistich is asramas tvfi havisa yajfimy aslonas 
tva ghrtena j uhomi : in o H. has tiiriyo. 

svasti mfitr uta pitre no stii svasti gobhya uta piiruse- 
bhyah 

visvam suto suvidatram astu yog eva drsava suryam. z 4 z 
In a T has matr uta pitre; in both words the sign in the ms. 
is clearly tr, of course meant for tr. In d T has dr^eva. 
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In a read mfitra uta pitre no ‘stu: for d read jyog eva drsaye, 
silryam: for suto in c I liave no suggestion. [I^erhaps for su- 
(blitl)taih ; cf. S. — E(K\ 

In S. j)rida b reads svasti gobliyo jagate purusebliyali: ' and c 
reads visvaiii subhtltani suvidatraiii no astu : in d it lias drsema, 
where I have written drsaye. 


23 . 

kS. 1. 32. 

idaiii janaso vidathaiii* mahad vrahnia vadisyati 

na tat prthivyaih, no divi yatah pranantu vTrudhah z 1 z 

In a S. has vidatha; and in d yena prfinanti. 

antariksasam asaiii sthanam sfintamadam iva | 
fisthanam asya bhutasya viduskrd bhesatodanah z 2 z 

T has vidus tad in d. 

For the first hemistich read antariksam fisam sthanaiii srantasa- 
dfim iva. I can do nothing with bhesatodanah : read vidus tad. 

In'aK^. has autariksa risaih, and in b sthama; for d S. has 
vidus tad vedhaso na vfu 

f7b yad rodhasi rejamane bhumis ca narasaksatfim 

fidyaih tad adya sarvada vidur asse vavartasi z 3 z 

The ms, ha.s bhyam over adyaih in c; T has tad adyaiii. 

In a read rodasT; in b probably nir ataksatani on the basis of 
and ca for ca; for vidur asse I have nothing to suggest. 

S. has nir ataksatani in b, and firdraiii in c ; for d it has samu- 
draayeva srotyfili. 

visvam anyabhi vavfira visvam anyasyam adhi srutaiii | 
dive ca visvavedhase prthivyai cakaran namah z 3 z 

Read: visvam anyam abhi vavara visvam anyasyam adhi 
sritam [ 

dive ca vitsvavedase prthivyai cakaran namah z 4 z ka 3 z 

In a 8. has abhivara; in b tad anyasyam in d akaraih. 
This stanza occurs also TB. 3, 7. 10. 3, and ApS. 9. 14. 2: pada 
a is visvam anyabhi vavrdhe, pada c dive ca visvakarmane, b 
and d as in 8. 
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S. 1. 15. 1, 4, 3. 2. 

saiii saiii sravantu sindliavas saiii vatfi tlivyfi uta | 
teljhir me sarvilis sanisravair dliaiiaih saih sravayamasi 
z 1 % 

For I) S. lias saih Yutali saih patatrinah ; and for the second 
liemisticli iiruiih yajuaih pradivo me jusantatii Haiiisrriv 3 ’'ena liav- 
i.sfi jubomi; the second liemisticli as in Paipp. appears in S. st. 
3 and 4. Pfida a also appears in S, 2. 20. 3a, with pasavas, and 
19. 1. la, with nadyas; h as in 8. also occurs 8. 19. 1. lb. 

ye saiiisnlvas sai'u sravanti ksirasya codakasya ca | 
tebliir.me sarvais saiiisravair dhanam saih sravayamasi 
z 2 z 

In a read saiusravas ; 8. has sarpisah for this. 

ye nadibhyas saih sravanty ucchamas saramaksika | 
tobhir me sarvais sariisravair dhanam saiii sravayamasi | 
z 3 z 

T has ucchasas in b. 

In b read utsasas ; for the x’est of b I can suggest nothing, 
unless it be the reading of 8,, sadam aksitfib. 

In a 8. has nadinaiii. 

idaih havya iipettanedam sam sravaua uta | 

ihaita sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayato rayirii z 4 z z z 

Read: idam havya upetanedaih satiisravana uta | 

ihaitu sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayata rayim z 4 z ka 4 z 

There is no parallel for a as given hei'e. S. 1. 15. 2 reads 
ihaiva havam a yata ma iha samsravana utemaiir vardhayata 
ghah I ihaitu sarvo yah pasur asmin tisthatu ya rayih. 


26 . 

1. 33; TS. 5. 6. 1.1 and 2; MS. %. 13. 1: 151. 7; ApMB. 1. 

2. 2ff. 

om hiraiiyavarnas sficayas pavaka su jatas kasy^po yasv 
indrah 

ya agnim garbhaih dadhire sfivarnas ta na apas sam syond 
bhavantii z 1 z 
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In ab read pavakfi ydsu ° ; in o garbbam and suvarnas ; omit om. 
In addition to tbe places* cited above, pada a occurs MS. 1. 2. 
la: 9. 12; Apl 10. 6. 1 (bis); ApMB. 1. 2. la, and 2. 6. 16; 
TB, 2. 8. 9. 3; HG, 1. 10. 2; 21. 15.; 2. 18. 9, In pada b 
TS., MS., ApMB. have kasyapo as here, TS. and MS. iiidrah 
as here: S. has savita yusv agnih; and ApMB. has agnih for 
second name. Pada c, as here, only in S. and ApMB ; but see 
under st. 3. Pada d, as here, in S., TS., MS.; also AG. 4. 6. 
15d: ApMB. has tas ta 

yasam raja varuno yatu madhye satyanrte avapasyan 
jananam. | 

f8a ya agnih garbham dadhire sfivariuis ta na apas sam syonh 
bhavantu zz 2 z 

Read yati in a, suvarnas in c. 

The first hemistich, as here, is in S., TS., MS., and ApMB. 
as cited at the head of the hymn; also- RV. 7. 49. Sab. See 
under st. 1 for cd of S. and ApMB. ; TS. and MS. have mad- 
huschtah sficayo yah pavakas 

yfisam devil divi kriivanti bhaksam yfi antarikse bahudha 
bhavanti | 

ya agnim garbham dadhire suvarnas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu z 3 z 

Supply accents in c; read apas in d. 

The first hemistich, as here, occurs in TS., and MS.; 
ApMB. has nivistah at end of b. Pada c, with virupas for 
suvarnas, occurs in the first stanza of TS. and MS. versions. 

siv6na caksusa pasyatapas sivaya tanv6pa spfsetvatv^- 
cam m6mam | 

ghftascutas siicayo yas pavakas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu z 4 zz pancamo nuvakah z 

Read: sivena ma caksusa pasyatapa^ sivaya tanvopa sjpdata 
tvacam me | 

ghrtascfitas sficayo yas pavakas ta na apas sam syona 
bhavantu z 4 z ka 5 z pancamo ‘nuvakah z 

The fii'st hemistich, unaccented, appears as the first hemistich 
of Paipp. 1. 33. 4; also S. 16. 1. 12ab; these, as also the ver- 
sions of TS. and MS., read as the Paipp. here: so too AB. 8. 
6. 10. ApMB. has pasyantv apas in a, and sprsantu tvacani 
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te in b. Only 8. and ApMB. bave the second liemisticb as bere, 
tbe latter having tas ta ° in d. 


26 . 

S. 1. ^4, with a stanza inserted between st. 3 and 4 of 8. 

supariK) jatavs prathainas tasya tvaih pittain asitJi 
tuvfiRurl jighnsitri rupaih cakre vanaspatib z 1 z 

Read nsitba in b, and tavasuri jighfiuHita in c. 

For c S. has tad usurT yudha jitfi; in d it has vauaB])atIn. 

fisurya eakre prathame idaiii kilfisabhesajaih | 
idat‘n MlriBanri.sfinaiii anenasata kilasaih snrupfun akara- 
tvaca z 2 z 

Read: asuii eakre prathamedani kilusabhesajam idam kilasana- 
sanam | 

aninasat kilasaiii sunlpum akarat tvacam z 2 z 
S. has sariipam in d. 

surupa naraa te mata sunlpo nfima te pita [ 
sunlpokrtvam osadhe six surfipam idaiii krdhi z 3 z 

In 0 T gives surupakrt tvarHj which is correct. 

This stanza occurs TB. 2. 4. 4. 2: both H. and TB. have 
saxnipa- throughout. In TB. c reads sardpasy osadhe. 

yat tanujam yad agnijaxii citram kilasu jajhiHe | 
tad astu sukrtas tanvo yatas tvapi naytimasi z 4 z 

In b read kilasam, in c sukrtani, and in d tvapa. 

fSb syama surilpamkarani prthivyabhy arbhavam 

idam ii su pra sadaya puna rupani kalpaya ^ 1 

Read : syama surupaihkaranT prthivyfi abhy f arbhavam | 

idam u su pra sadaya punfi rupani kalpaya z 5 z ka 1 z 

In a has sama sariipam®; in h adhy udbhrta; in c sadhaya. 

27 . 

A rearrangement of material from 6. 40, and 6. 32. 3, with 
some original padas. 

abhayam sbmas savita krnotv abhayam dyavdprthivi 
ublie I 
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abhayaiii "^var untariksaiii no stu saptarsinaili liavistlblia- 
yam no stn i? 2 

. In the second hemistich read svar ant° and no ‘stu. 

S. G, 40. 1 is as follows: abhayaih dyavaprthiyi ihastu no 
‘bhayam somah savitfi nah krnotu | abhayam no ‘asturv antari- 
ksaih saptarsinam ca havisabhayaih no astu. 8. 19. 15. 5b reads 
as b of Prdpp, with iin.e added. 

abhayaiii dyfivaprthivl ihastu no gninfisitan praty osadha 
praticah | 

sfi jiiatriram sa pratisthfim idam tarn atho vighnrinam 
iipa yantii mrtyum z 3 z. 

In b read ‘gninamitran prafy osataih ° ; read the second hemi- 
stitch ma jiiatfiraxh ma pratisthaih vidanta mitho yighnana 

Pada a=8. 6. 40. la; there is no parallel for b as emended; 
but cf. AG. 3. 10. 11 abhayam mitravaruiia mahyam astv arcisa 
satrfin dahatahi pratitya, and 8. 6. 32. 3 abhayam mitravarunfiv 
ihastu no ‘rcisatrino nudataiii praticah. The second hemistich, 
as here, occuris 8. 6. 32. 3 and 8. 8. 21; and in AG. 3. 10. 11 
with vindantu in c and bhindana in d. 

panca deva abhayasyesatam indras tvasta varuno naitro 
gnili 

mayam gramo duritam ena avad anyatra rajiirim abha- 
yata mrtyum z 4 z 

Margin gives tyatra in d. 

Read ° esatdm in a, ‘gnih in b, ugad in c, and abhi yatu 
mrtyuh in d. 

There is no parallel save 6. 40. 2d, which has manyuh for 
inrtyuh. 

asmai gramaya pradisas catatr iirjam subhiitam savita 
dadhatu [ 

asatrum indro abhayam krnotu madhye ca visaiii sukrte 
syama z 5 zz 2 z 

T has catatra in a, and syam in d. 

Read catasra in a, and dvisaiii in d. All the stanzas are num- 
bered wrongly, unless we suppose that there was a stanza before 
the first one given. The figure 2 at the end of this stanza 
indicates the number of the kfiiida. 
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Pada 6. 40. 2a; h in S. is urjarii subhiitam svasti savita 

nail kmotii; in c 8. has asatrv indro ahhayam nali pada d of 
Pfiipp, has no parallel. 


28 . 

8 . 1 . 22 . 

anil siiryam ud etfuu hrdyoto lirdisa ca to | 
yo rohitaaya gor varnas tena tva pari dadhmasi | 1 z 

T has harima ca te in h. 

Read ayatfuh in a, and read with T in h. 

For 0 8. has go rohitasya varnena. Similar stanzas are RV, 

1. 50. 11; TB. 3. 7. 6. 21ff. ; Ap8.“4. 15. 1. I'rida d occurs PG. 

2. 2. 7c. 

pari tva rohitriir varnair dirghayutvaya dadhmasi | 
f 9a yatha tvam arapapo atho harito bhava z 2 z 

Above arapapo the ms. has purno, and above the mo is so; T 
has arapo so. 

Read tva in a, arapa aso in c, and ‘harito in d. Better than 
atho in d would be ‘tho; but cf. ms. in 15. 2d. 

The second hemistich in 8, is yathayam arapa asad atho 
aharito bhuvat. Pada c as in 8. also occurs RV. 10. 137. 5d; 
4. 13. 4d; A^. %. 7. 13c. 

ya rohiiudevatya gavo ya rohini data | 

rhpam rfipena yo vayas tena tva pari dadhmasi z 3 z 

In b T has rohinir uta. 

Read with T in b ; in c it seems best to follow and read 
riipam-rupam vayo-vayas. 

In a has rohinir devatya: cf. SBE. 42. 265. In b uta 
is the third word; in d has tabhis tva Pada c also 19. 
1. 3a; KS. 8. 14d. For pada d see st. 1. 

sukesu te harinam prapanakasa dadhmasi | 
atho haridrasu te harimanarii ni dadhmasi z 4 z 3 z 

Read harimanaih in a, ropanakaau in b, and haiddravesu in d. 
8. has sukesu in a. The stanza occurs, with me instead of 
te, in the connection cited under st. 1. 
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yas purastad a caranti nidais siiiyad adlio divali 
etam apsarasfim rfitum yrahmanoccliri varfimasi z 1 z 

Read nlcfiis in b, and for d vrabmanriccba vadfimasi. I can 
do nothing with riitiim. 

Puda d=B. 10* 10. 4d. 

yadasrfid ft caranti jihvrimiTRrikan icchati | 
ahatas patfiyato namyaih tatas sntanvati z 2 z 

The only suggestions that I venture here are yas pascad in a, 
and icchanti in b ; the rest I cannot explain. 

yas kulya ya vanyatha ilconmadayisnavah 
sarvfis tva mi-ssisfigarahi ^Drsada khalvan iva z 3 z 

The ms. reading is perhaps ucormad®. 

Of the first hemistich only the words yas kulya ya seem 
sound. Read for the second hemistich sarvas ta mrsmrsakaraiii 
dr sad a khalvan iva. 

The second hemistich appears S. 5. 23. 8, thus: sarvfin ni 
masmasakaram d again 1^. 2. 31. Id. Pada c occurs VS. 11. 
80d as sarvamtam bhasmasa kuru; with masmasfi for bhasmasfi, 
this form appears TS. 4. 1. 10. 3d; SB. 6. 6. 3. 10. The form 
sarvahs tan masmasfi kuru appears KS. 16. 7d; TA. 2. 5. 2d; 
MS. 2. 7. 7d: 84. 3 has this form but with mrsmrsa. 

cetantnh asmalam palaih tasfim vo namo rcise | 
rirfid yaksma ni dattasmfin no dhi paurusa z 4 z 

Read h'cise in b, dhatta in c, and hlhi paurusam in d. What 
to do with namo I do not know. The number of the kanda is 4. 

30 . 

S. 19. 52, plus 3. 29. 7. 

kamas tad agre sam avartata manaso rebhah prathamam 
yad fisit. | 

f9b sa kama kfimena vrhadfi sayonim rfiyasposam yajamanfiya. 
dhehi | z 1 z 

Read retail in b, and vihatfi sayoni in c. 

The first hemistich occui’s in the following passages in addi- 
tion to EV. 10. 129. 4; TB. 2. 4. 1. 10; 8. 9. 4. and 5; 
16 
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TA. 1. 23. 1; KrpU. 1, 1. In all of these except S. and hTi-pU. 
the first pfida has sam avartatfidhi. .Pfida c only here and in 
(without sa). Pfida d is also found in S. 18. 1. 4:3d, and 4. 
47d. 

tvaiii kfima Bfibasrisahi pratistliito vibhxir vihliava snsakha 
sakhlyate 

tvam ngrah pHanfisn sasaliis saliojo yajamrinfiya dhehi 
« z% z 

Read aahasfisi in a, vihliava in 1), and saha ojo in d. 

In b S. reads saklifi a sakhTyate; this pfida as here occurs RV. 
10. 91. Id. 

bhrarfic cakinfinfiya pradhipfinayfikse 
asmfusrnvann fi^fis kfimenfijanfijanayat saha | 3 z 

The mai’gin and T have durfic in a. 

Read: diirfic cakamfinfiya pratipanfiyakraye \ 

asma asnivannpfisas kfimenfijanayat sahah z d z 

At the end of d has svah. There is no other close parallel; 
but cf. TA. 3. 15. 1 and 2. 

kamena mfi kfimfigan hrdayfid dhrdayam pari | 
yad amisfifii kfimado manas tadibhupa mum iha z 4 z 

In a read kfima figan as in S. ; or we may accept the reading 
of the ms. In d read tad fiitupa 
In b has yad amisfim ado TA. 3. 15. 2 has the follow- 
ing: — kamena me kfima figat | hrdayad dhrdayam mrtyoh [ 
yad amisam ado priyam | tad aitupa mam abhi. 

yat kfima kamayamana idam kmuvasate havih 
tan nassassarvam samrddhyatam athaitasya haviso viha 
svaha z 5 z 

Read krnmasi in b, nas sarvam.sam rdhyatfim in c, and vihi 
in d. 

This stanza appears also in Kaus. 92. 31, without variant; 
and pada a in Kaus. 92. 30. 

ka idam kasmadat kamas kdmayfidat. 
kamo dhfita kamas pratighrhita kamas samudr^m a 
vivesa 
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kamena tva prati grhiiami kamfiitat te z 6 z sastanxiva- 
kali z z 

T has data in c. 

Bead kasma adat in a, data in c, and supply the accents on 
kamena and prati in e; supply kaiidah 6 after the number of the 
stanza: with these changes the stanza reads as in S., except 
that iS§. has pratigrahita, which is found in the other versions too. 

This ‘Stanzas occurs MS. 1. 9. 4: 135. 1; KS. 9. 9. and 12; 
PB. 1. 8. 17; TB. % 5. 5 and 6; TA. 3. 10. 1 and 3; A&. 

5. 13. 15; Api§. 14. 11. 2. Of these KS. and PB. have a visat 
in /I, while TB., TA., AS., and ApS. have a visa: and the 
latter four have in the same pada kamam samiidram °. MS. has 
kamaya tva prati grhiuimi. Pada a and kamaitat te are quoted 
M^. 5. 2. 14. 13, and MG. 1. 8. 9: cf. also Kaus. 45. 17. VS. 
7. 48: ko ^dat kasma adat kamo ‘dat kamayadilt | kamo data 
kamah pratigrahita kamfiitat te. ‘ So also 4. 3. 4. 32, and 
SB. 4.* 7. 15. 


31 . 

5. 4. 6 and 8-10. 

flOa imam me kustha paurusaih tarn a vaha taiii nis krdhi | 
Bead pfirusam. 

In b S. has kuru, and adds a third pada, tarn u me agadam 
krdhi. ' 


ud ajnato himavatas sa j)racyam nihame janam 
tatr kusthasya namany uttamana vi bhejire | 1 

T has id in a. • 

Bead the first hemistich udan jfito himavatas sa pracyam 
niyase janam. Bead tatra in c, uttamani in d. The number 
should be 2. 

uttamo namfisy uttamo nasa te pita | 

yatas kustha pra jfiyame tad ehy aristatataya z 2 z 

T has nama in b, and jayase in c. 

In b and c read with T, in d read °tataye. The number 
should be 3. 

In S, pada a is uttamo nama kusthasy. There is no parallel 
for the second hemistich. 
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sirsahatyfiin upaliatyam aksayas tandlio rapa | 
kiistlic) ne visvatas pfitn deyatii sanifilia yrstiliaiii z 4 z 

T has no in c. 

Read: sTrsaliatyam upahatyfim alcsyos tanyo vapah | 

kustho no vi.svataH patu dfiivaih sainalia yrsnyam z 4 z 
kfi 1 z 

In a S. has sTrsfiiuayani and in ]> aksos (ef. Index Verh.). 
Pada 0 of H. is kiisthas tat sarvaih nis karad. 


32 . 

S. 1. 25, plus 5. 22, 13. 

yad agnir apo duhat pravisya yatra krnyan dhannadhrto 
namansi 

tatr trihuh paramaiii janitraiii uia nas samvidvana pari 
ynldhi takrnam. z 1 z 

111 a read ‘duhat, in o tatra ta ahuh and read d sa nas sani- 
vidyfin ]}ari yrfidhi taknian, 

yady arcirTri vasa dlulmah sfikalyesu yadi yfi te janitraiii 
hudun naniafiv aritasya devah sa nas saihviclyan pari 
yiTidlii takrnam. z 2 z 

T has luidur ^ in c. 

In a read yady arcir yadi vfisi in c hudur numasi liaritasya 
and in d takmaii. 

S. has ° yasi socih in a, and sakalyesi in b. 

yadi soko yady adisoko rudrasya prano yadi varuno si | 
hudur nrimfisv aritasya devah sa nas sahividvan pari 
yrfidhi takrnam. z 3 z 

In a read atisoko, in b ‘si; read the second hemistich as 
in st. 2. 

In a f§. has ° yadi yabhisoko; for b has yadi ya I’ajho yarn- 
nasyasi putraln 

namas sTtaya takmane duruya kniva yayaih te 
flOb JO nyedyud ubhayebhyas cahatas trtiyekaya namo stu 
takmane z 4 z 

In c T has yo nyedyur ubhaycdyas. 
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Read: namas sTtfiya takmaue rurfiya fkniva vayam te | 

yo ^Byedyur ubhayedyus fcahatas trtiyakfiya namo ^stxx 
takmane z 4 z 

In b we might read krnmo vayaiii te, but the ms. gives only 
a slight basis for this : and in c perhaps cfigatas or cfiyfitas. 

Pfida b in S. is namo rurfiya socise kriioiiii ; pfida c, which 
also occurs S. 7. 110. 2a, has ° ubhayadyxxr abhy eti. 

trtTyokaih vitrtTyaih sadantasrfita hfiyauam. | 
takmanaiii visvasaradaiii grisxnaih nfisaya vfirsika z 6 z 2 z 

T has yfirsikaih in d. 

Read : trtiyakaih vitrtiyaiii sadamdim uta hfiyauam | 

takmfinaxh visvasfiradaiii grfiisiiLam nfisaya vfirsikam 
, z 5 z kfindali 2 z 

In b vS. has sfiradam; and for o it has takmfinaiii sitaiii rxii*am: 
pfida c as here occurs S. 9. 8. Go, and 19. 34. 10c. A similar 
stanza is 19. 39. 10, 

33. 

7. 80. 1-3, plus 16. 1. 12 and 13, plxis a variant of TB. 
3. 7. 12. 6. 

fipo adyanv acfirisam rasena sam agaixmahi ] 
payasvfin agna dgaman tiiih mfi saiii srja varcasam. z 1 z 

In b read aganmahi, in c agna fi gamam, in d varcasa. And 
the accentuation should be apo and rasena. 

This stanza also appears S. 10. 5. 46; RV. 1. 23. 23; 10. 9. 
9; VS. 20. 22; TS. 1. 4. 45. 3; 46. 2; MS. 1. 3. 39: 46. 12; 
KS. 4. 13; 29. 3; 38. 5; JB. 2. 67 (68); f^B. 12. 9. 2. 9; TB. 
2. 6. 6. 5; LS. 2. 12. 13; ApMB. 2. 6. 6. 

For a S. has apo divyfi acfiyisam : a as here is given by RV. an^ 
A^. 3. 6. 27, with apo by VS. *MS., KS., ^^B., LS., and ApMB. : 
a alone, in this foi'm, is quoted by MS. 1. 7. 4. 47; MG. 1. 1. 
17; 11. 25; 2. 2. 26. apo any acfirisam is given by TS., TB., 
JB., and ApS. 7. 27. 16; 8. 8. 18; 18.^10; 13. 22. 6. 

In b RV. has agasmahi, KS. and LS. aganmahi, S. and JB. 
aprksmahi, others asrksmahi. 

Padas cd occur still again S. 9. 1. 14. RV. has figahi in c. 

sam mfigne varcasa srja prajayfi ca bahfifi krdhi | 
vidyhr me asya devfi indro vidyat saharsibhih z 2 z 
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T has baliuhi in h. 

Accent devtl Inrlro and >sahaTsibhili. 

This stanza also occurs S. 9. 1. 15; 10. 5. 47; KV. 1. 23. 24; 
KS. 4. 13; ApMB. 2. 0. 7 and 8. In b. has saih prajayfr 
sani fiyuwl: K8. and ApMIh have prajiiya ca dliancna ca. The 
form we have liere occurs G. 5. Id; VS. 17. 50d; MS. 2. 10. 
4d: 135. 4; KS. 18. 3d; A]>S. 0. 24. 8d. In c ApMH. has 
vidyun me. 

idani apas imi vahatfivabhya ca inalafa ca yat, | 

yas ca dudrohfinrtam. yas ca syepe l)]iTrunaiii. z 3 z 

Both margin and T have °vadya in b; T has yac ca in c and d. 

Read avadyarh in b, yac ca in c and d, °tam at end of c, and 
in d sepc ‘bhirunam. 

For this stan^fea see RV. 1. 23. 22; 10, 9. 8; VS, 6. 17; VSK. 

6. 5. 5; L^. 2. 2. 11; Ap.^. 7. 21. 6; MS. 1. 8. 4. 40. 

Pada a alone occurs rather frequently in other Sutras. 

VS., L^^;, and Ap^^. have b in the form given here ; yat 
kiih ca duritam mayi appears in RV. and VSK., occurring also 
in TA. 10. 24. le; 25. le; MahtmU. 14. 3e and 4o: as yat kiih 
cid ° it occurs in MS., in TAA. 10. 04d, and MahanXJ, 19. Id. 

Puda c as here occurs nowhere else; VS., and L^. have 
yac ofibhi diV, which should perhaps be restored in Paipp. ; 
RV., VSK., and m 6. have yad vriham abhi dudroha; Ap^. has 
yad vabhi dudrohfinrtam. 

Pada d as here also 1^., VS., and L^. ; VSK., M^., and Ap^. 
have yad vfi ° ; RV. has yad va ^epa utfinrtam. 

^ivena ma ccaksusa pasyatfipas sivaya tanvopa sprj^ata ' 
tvacam me | 

^ivan agnin apsusado havama mayi ksatraiii varco datta 
devi z 4 z 

Read caksusa in a, havamahe in c, dhatta and devih in d. 

The first hemistich occurs above in 25. 4(==6. 1. 33. 4), which 
see for parallels. The second hemistich, with variants, appears 
TS. 5. 6. 1. 2; MS. 2. 13. 1: 152. 6; AB. 8. 6. 10. 

reads as here except for a dhatta in d. TS. and AB, have 
sarvan agmiir apsusado huve vo, MS. omits vo. For d MS., 
TS., and AB. have mayi varco halam ojo ni dhatta. 
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yad fipb iiakta mitliunam cacfira yad va dudrolia dmitam 
purfiiiaiii. I 

liiranyavanmsya tatat piinaiitii sa pra mfi inuncaiitu var- 
xumsya pasat. z 5 z 

E,ead naktaih in a, purfinam in b; in c liiranyavarnfis tat 
pnnautu mfi, or perhaps ° tata xit pxinantu 
The following, from TB. 3. 7. 12. G, is the only parallel: yad 
apo naktaih dxxritaxu caruma yad vti diva uxxtanaih yat pxxranam | 
hiranyavarnas tata xxt pxxnita nah. 


34 . 

These formxxlae appear in Kaxis, 78. 10. 

agnir janam idaih mahiyrim jayaiii imasata | somo vasn- 
vina mahyaih jay as isamata z 2 somo vasnvina 
flla mahyaih jayas isamata z 2 z pxisa jnatuvina mah- 

yam jayas isamata z 3 z indras sahyaiii mahyaih 
jay am imasata z 4 z 

T has the s and m signs a little varied. 

Read: agnir janavin mahyaih jayam imam adat z 1 z somo 
vasuvin mahyam jayam imhm adat z 2 z pxxsa 
jiiativin mahyam jayam imam adat z 3 z indras 
sahyan mahyam jayam imam adat z 4 z kandah 4 z 

Kaus. has pxxsa jativin, which may need emendation : it also 
has indrah sahiyfin. For some similar formulae see SG. 1. 9. 9, 
where we find agnir janita, somo janiman, and pxxsa jhatiman, 
blit no address to India. 


35 . 

These formulae also appear in Kaixs. 78. 10. 

agnaye janavidhe svaha 1 somaya vasuvide svaha 2 
pxxsne jiiatuvide svaha z 3 z indraya sahyasveha 
z 4 z kandah 5 z saptamo niivakah z z 

In 1 read janavide, in 3 jnativide, and in 4 sahyase svaha. 
Read ‘nuvakah. 

Kau^. has jativide in 3, and sahiyase in 4. There are similar 
formulae in ApMB. 1. 4. 1--3, and MG. 1. 10. 8. 
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yas purastfid a (3aranty a va pa>scrit saclfimama | 
asmaii amrccliaiiitir yanti yuyaiii svaclrivanfidya z 2 z 

In a read yas; foi’ L read a va pascfit sadfiuvah. In c road 
anrocliantir; the rest remains a puzxle. 

TB. 3. 7. 4. 1 and A[)S. 4. 4. 4 have a pada reading yah pur- 
astat pra sravanti; see also above, 29. la. 

yas pascfid a caranti 2 )urastrid va 3 % 
yas pascfid a caranti purastfid vfi 7s Z 7, 

Eead yfiH 

yfi uttarfid fi cai^anty adharfid vfi sadfinvfi | 
asmfin aprcchantir yanti yfiyam svfidfivanfidya z 4 z 
kfindah 1 z 

T has amrccli® in c. 

In b* read sadfinYfili, in c anrcehantxr ° as in 1. The stanzas 
probably should be nurnbei’ed 1, 2, 3. 


37 . 

ubhayir aham fiyfitfis parfiol karaih tvat. 
deyebhir any fist v a bahvir any a atho divam. z 1 z 

In b read parficir akarahi the second hemistich seems hope- 
lessly corrupt. 

namas te rudi'fisyate namah | pratihitfibhyah 
fllb name visrjyamunfibhyo name nipatitfibhyah z 2 z 

The only change needed is to place the colon. 

This stanza appears 6. 6. 90, 3; in the last three pfidas has 
°hitayfii, ^mfinayfii, and °itayfii: with ptida a cf. also B. 1. 
25a; cf. namas te astv ayate in j^. 11. 2. 15a; TB. 3. 7. 2. 7a; 
A^. 1. 12. 34c; ApJ^. 9. 2. 9a. 

hiranyair maulivarnfih sat sahasrani sat satfi | 
tabhis pari srayamahe ta no raksatu sarvatah z 3 z 

ayasmayiin me vimataih yusmadbhyaih mahat ki-tam 
namasfi namasenyaih |' 

tena pari srayamahe tanvo raksatu sarvatah z 

bahv idam any ad visthitam tasya kfimahi vi viddhata 
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anyasmayaiii vatsa kiMive dvfiram knive ayammayam. 
kliilfin ayaBmayfin krnya te no raksata sarvatali 
baliv idam anyad vistliitaiii tasya kamaiii vi vidvata | 
kfuulali 2 7. 

Some corrections will appear certain or liiglily pi'obaWe : as 
raksantu in 3d and 5d, tan no in 4d, varma for vatsa in 5a 
(margin suggests vatma), khilfin in 5c; and some form of vyadh, 
perhaps vidliyata, at end of 4* and 5 (cf. above, 20. 2). 

This seems to be a charm to make strong a house or a fortifi- 
cation. 


38 . 

S. 6. 21. plus 6. 137. 3. 

imfi yah tisrah pryivis tasaih bahavo maruttamfi | 
tasam asi tvaco ham sam u jacabha bhesajara. z 1 z 

Read: ima yas tisrah prthivis tasriih f bahavo maruttamfi | 

tasam adhi tvaco ‘ham sam u jagrabhaih bhesajam z 1 z 

For b S. has tasam ha bhtimir uttama, which is probably the 
reading at the base of the Paipp. corruption. In pada d of 
bhesajam stands first. 

m’estham asi viriidhanam vasisthaih bhesajanaih | 
yajiio bhaga eva yamesu devesu varuno yatha z 2 z 

Read bhesajanfim in b, and iva in c. 

has the genitives in the first hemistich reversed; and it has 
somo for yajno. 

revatir nadhisthfi sisfisantis sisasata | 
etasva kesavardhanir atho stu kesadrnhani | 

Read: revatir an adhrstfi sisfisantis sisasata | 

eta stha kesavardhanir atho stha kesadrnhanih z 3 z 

In the first hemistich has anfidhrsah sisasavah sisasatha : in 
the second uta stha kesadmhanir atho ha kesavardhanih. 

fl2a dniha mulamasfigraih yatsa maddham yamarusadhe 

kesavardhanam asy fitharvanam. kesadrnhanam asy 
fitharvanam. z kfindah 3 z 
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^38 

Read : drnlia miilani figraiii yacclitl niadhyaili yrimayansadlae | 
kesaA^ardbanarii asy fitliarvaiiani Icesadriihanam asy atli- 
arvaiuim y; 4 kfindah 3 % 

III b 8. liaR vi laadliyaiu Tliere is no parallel for tlie second 
liemisticli as given hero; but cf. a1)ove, 8. 4. 


39 . 

These stanzas ap2)ear In TS. 2. 4. 5. 1. 

ague gobhin nfisaliTiido rathyfisadasvi nah | 
indro dhartfi grliesu nah z 1 z 

T has gohhir. 

For. the first hemistich TS. has ague gohhir na a gahindo 
pnstyfi jiisasya nah; it does not seem improbable that this, with 
madasva for jusasva, is the reading of the Paipp. 

Pada a is quoted in Ap^. 17. 6. 1 and 19. 25. 15. ' 

savita ya sahasriyah sa no gidiesu ranyatu | 
apustem eva tvavasu z 2 z 

Read yas in a; and for c a piisa etv a vasu. 

TS. has I'firanat in b. 

tvasta yo vrsabho yava sa no grhesta raranat. 
sahasrena satena ca z 3 z 

In a read yuva, and in b grhesu. 

For c TS. has sahasrenayutena ca; and vrsa at end of a. 

dhuta dadhatii no raylm i^ano j Ogatas p4tih 
sa nas purndna yacchatu z kandah 3 z 

Read yacchatu z 4 z kandah 4 z 

This stanza is No. 3 in TS. It occurs also in S. 7. 17. 1 ; TS. 
3. 3, 11. 2; KS. 13. 16; ApMB. 2. 11. 1. Pada a alone is 
quoted a number of times. All texts save S. and KS. have 
dadatu in a, and all save have vavanat in c. 

^ 40 . 

Kaus. 133. 3. 

mamabha mitravaruna mamobhe indravrhaspatl "I 
mama tvasta ca piisa ca mamaiva savita vase z 1 z 

In a read mamobha, in b mamobhendra®. 
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mama visiuis ca somas ca somas ca mamaiva maruto 
bliuvaih I 

sarasvauH ca bliagas ca visve devfi vase mamama z 2 z 

Delete second somas ca in a, read bhuvaii in b, and mama in 
d. Kfins. bas bbavan in b. 

raamobbe dyfivapi-tliivi antariksaiii svar maxna | 
maniemas sarvfi osadhlr ripfis sarvfi vase mama | 8 z 

Read apas in d. 

mama gavo mamas vti mamfijris cfivayas ca | 
mamaiva pnrusa bbavam mamedaiii sarvam atmanvad 
fl2b etat pranad vase mama z 4 z kfi 5 z anu 8 z 

In c read bbavan. Kaxis. bas ejat in e. 

41 . 

Kdiis. 72. 14; TS. 4. 2. 1. 2-4; YS. 12. 7-10; MS. 1. 7. 1: 109. 

12; KS. IG. 8. 

agnibbyam vartitv abbi nfi vabbrtsva 

ayusa varcasa sanyfi medbaya j^rajaya dbanena z 

In b T bas vartasva. 

For tbe first bemisticb read agne ‘bbyavartinn abbi na a va- 
vrtsva. 

This stanza appears also in 6. 7. 3. 6. 

Tbe stanza in Kaus. reads as given bere. In b TS. bas abbi 
na a vartasva; KS. abbi no ni vartasva; MS, abbi ma vartasva; 
others abbi ma ni vartasva. RY. 4, 31. 4a is abbi na a va vrtsva. 
Tbe variants of tbe second bemisticb are unimportant, except 
that bas something entirely different. 

agne jatavedas catam te satv avrta sabasram ca npavrtab 
adba pustasyaisanab punar no rayim a krdbi | 

T bas fetam and santv. 

Read, with T, ^atam and santv; also avilas, ta for ca, and 
pnstasyefenab. 

Kaus, omits santv avrtas: all save Kaus. have agne aiigirab 
For tbe second bemisticb YS., MS. and KS. have adba posasya 
posena punar no nastam a krdbi punar no rayim a krdbi; TS. bas 
tasam posasya Kote further S. 6. 77. 3, jatavedo ni vartaya 
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sataiii te santy fiyrtah | saliasraih ta upfivrtas tfibhir nali pnnai* a 
krcllii. This occurs MS. 9. 4. 1, with pxinar no rayim a kiylhi 
for d. 


salia rayyd lu yartasvdo’no i>iiivasva dlidrayfi 
yi’^vapsvyfi visvatas pfiri 

Read visviipsuya, and punctuate; in the ms. the next stanza 
joins on to this one without a break. Tliis stanza is No. 4 in 
all texts save Kfms. 

TS. lias yisvapsiiiya; others as here. 

This stanza and the next occur further in 8Y, 2, 1183, 1182; 
YS. 12. 41, 40; TS, 1. 5. 3. 3; MS. 1. 7. 4: 112. 11-17; KS. 
8. 14; 9. 1; LS. 3. 5. 11. 

punar tirja vavrtsva phnar agnivisayusa 
pfmar ntis pfihy aiihasah z 1 z ka 1 z 

Read: piinar urjd yayrtsva pfinar agna isuyusa | 
punar iias i^filiy ahhasah z 4 z ka 1 z 

All texts save Kaus. have ni vartasva in a; in c TS. has pahi 
visvatah. 


42 . 

YS. 11. 77-80; TS. 4. 1. 10. 2if. ; MS. 2. 7. 7: 83. 15; KS. 16. 7. 

yds senabhitvarir avyadhinlr guna xxta 

yas cen(3 yds ca taskaras tans te agnir vi dadhamy asi 

In a read sena abhitvarlr, in b figatnl, in c yas steno, and in d 
agne vi: for asi possibly asani is good. 

For a see fixrther MS. 3. 1. 9: 12. 15; KS. 19. 10 (bis). In 
c the other texts have plurals; and they have ® api dadhamy 
asye for d. 

vi jambhair malimnanii agre dahstrabhyam taskaran 
ubha 

hanxibhyam stenar maghava tans tvdm khada shkha- 
datahx z 

T has uta in b. 

Read : vi jambhfiir mallmlxin agne dahstrabhyam taskaran utd | 
hanubhyahi stenan maghavas tans tvahi khada sfikha- 
ditiln z 2 z 
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For a MS. and KS. have daiistrabhyam VS. and TS. omit 
agne. For h VS. and TS. have jambhyrds KS. jambliyebhis 
and MS. jambhabhyfiih taskaram. uta. In c all other texts have 
bhagavas. MS. has sukhriditani in cl. 

yo grfimemi nialimlava steuamris taskarfi vane 

yc^ kaksesv aghayavfis tfiiis te gne j)ari dadlifisy fisini | 

In the hrst hemistich read ye grfimesn malhnlavas stendsas 
in the second ° aghfiyuvas tfihs te ^giie pari dadhfimy fisaiii. 

All otlier texts have janesu in a, and have for d tfiiis te 
dadhfinii j ambhay oh . 

yo asmabhyam aiTitiyabhyas ea no dvesatl vijjanma 
fl3a asadas kravyado ripuhs tan agne saih daha tvahi z 4 z 
kanda* * 

T has aratTyfid and dvesad. 

In a read aratlyad, in b dvesad dvijanma., and in c kravyado. 

SB. 0. G. 3. 10 gives this stanza and also the first j^adas of 
the other three. In b other versions have dvesate janah. For 
cd other versions have uindad yo asman dipsfic ca sarvam taiia 
masmasa kuru; YS. and SB. have dhipsao; MS. and KS. have 
sarvahs tan, MS. has mrsmrsfi, and KS. masmasa. 


43 . 

a krandaya dhanapate nd enam adatasiita | 
arvancam punar a krdhi | yathahaih kamaye tatlia z 

For adatfisuta I have no suggestion : remove colon after c. 
Pada a occurs in %. 36. Oa, 

parimantas pari dhfiva akantas punar a krdhi | 
atho sindras cagnis casum a nayatan iha z 

T has akartas in b. 

Probably we may read pari dhava, but for parimantas and 
akantas I have no suggestion: in the second hemistich read 
^sindras, camum, and nayatad. 

ekatka eka kamfiya asmfd krimaya hayase | 

tenu me visvadhaviryfi sam a nayatad iha z kandah 3 z 

In c read tena. In the first hemistich we might read hvayase: 
possibly ekatka conceals some form of ekatman. The whole 
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hymn is so corrupt that any suggestion must be offered with 
reserve: it seems to be a charm to bring back a recreant lover. 


44 . 

Against snake-poison. 

asitasya tayimfitasya babhror uporakasya ca | 
sarva visasya (Ihamuni vradhnevfigni saruivare z 

Read tfumfitasya in a, and upodakasya in b; in c dhamfini is 
probably a safe correction; for d I have thought of budhnevagne 
samI kare, but it seems futile. 

The first hemistich occurs 8. 5. 13. 0 (see also this ms., f 105a 
1. G). D. has apodakasya. 

islkadanta durlabhfi kirii me sakhayam a tuda [ 
namilmi sacyfigatam sacinaih visadusadusanaiii z 

Read durlabha in a,,tudah in b, and visadfisanam in d; for 
saclnam sakhmam might be possible. 

yat trdavyojati saih sisikse visam tvaih 
tryastiida rudfimasi babhruko hakulas tvat. z 

For a I would suggest yat tfilu vy ajati; in b read tvam, in c 
trayastuda nudamasi: tvat in d may be a corruption. 

tryo vfii asmat sakhayo babhruko nakulas tvat. [ 

. te sarvo asya vatayam aheyas arasam visam z 4 z ka 4 z 

Read trayo in a, vatayan in c ; in d aheyas must be changed at 
least to aheyam; read visam. 

46 . 

Fever-charm. 

sarasvatam vrsanam babhruvakso sitarfire tanva pasyati 
me I 

anvedukam sadamtam tva trtlyaka huve namasyam saha- 
devam apsujam z 

The margin has rukam for (anve-)*dukam. 

Read : sarasvatam vrsanam babhruvaksas sitarfire tanvam pas- 
yanti me | 

anyedyuskaah sadamdim tva trtiyakam huve namasyam 
mahadevam apsujam z 1 z 
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fl3b yo a|)siijo aruno man use jane viyesa bablim liarsayisnur 
aksata | 

sitarxlraya tariisayisiiage jusa sirsa sa te sraili namo stu 
devali 55 

Read: yo ai^siijo aruiio manuse jane vivesa babhriir barsayisniir 
' aksatali | 

^ItarfuaTya tarusayi suave -j use sirsaih mfi te sraman namo 
^stu devfili 55 2 z 

. yo harsayaii jaiiijabba svedano vasi vasa prabfirab sita- 
riira sisema nu | 

so smabbyam mrtvena prebi sosito ya vayo vayam d vis- 
mas tarn abbi pra janam z 

Read jajabba in a; vasa prabarab I cannot solve. In c I have 
thought of srtva, but it is not very probable: for d we might 
read yam vayam dvismas tarn ablii pra japam; or perhaps some 
form of gam is to be restored at the end of d. 

namas te vidmane kfisanaya yato yatas siirabbe sam 
babbuvatba | 

sa no ma biusin namo stu tubbyam sirsaktyad iba para- 
yana z kandab 4 z anu 9 z 

In a read kasanaya, and in b surabbes sam babbiivitba : ^stu 
in c, and iba palaya nab in d. The number of the kanda 
should be 5. 


46 . 

Prayer for a liberal giver. 

asya tvam dadatas soma rajam vardeva ta tvam pari 
pabi visvatab | 

yo vrabmano radbo piddbo dad at tasya somab pratad 
dirgbam ayub z 

In b T bas vandeva, in cd viddbo dadatu sya. 

In ab read rajan varmeva tarn; in c viddbo ‘dadat: for pratad 
in d pra tara would suit well, or possibly pra dadat. 

asya somab pratad dirgbam ayur abaniva suryo vasa- 
rani | 

sasyat susrun nasayad vidbma'no visaiii babis &lyas 
carati rogo smat. z 
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T gives susrfu* in c. 

For pratad see St, 1; in c so ‘smfit siisron may be possible ; 
read vesnuino for vidlimaiio, and ‘smfit. 

danaiii trsnayfis pari ]^rita viddham danaih ksndbo dana 
saiiideva inartyfih 

aviskando bluivati yo dadfitt a pyfiyate pa])ur daksinaya z 

In b road danaiii saindeva nirtyah; i]i e aviskandlio and Sladnt: 
papurir might be better in d. 

fl4a fi pyayataiii l>apiir daksinaya varmcva syutaiii pari 2 )atu 
visvatali z z 

bahir visaiii tan me tasya srosatfiiii salyod dliarayasmat. 

In e it might be better to read tarn otasya; in d read salyfi ud 
dliarayasmat: for srosatai’u I have nothing, 

E,y. 1. 31. 15b e(pials b, except pfisi for patu. 

vrahma sarvyam npa badhatam ito dabhyat killan navam 
ivadisnmbi z 

tasnifii dadad dirgham fiyns krpraskr satam janas sarado 
jivatud iha | 

In a read »saravyam apa; for ivadisumbi in b I have no sugges- 
tion [perhaps ivfimbhasi ? — i^or for krpiaiskr in c. 

yada dfiti pra dadati yadfi vrahma prati grhnati rtidho 
syfi I 

a dadfir vindyad upahatya nltis sarve yajha upa tisth- 
antu sfikam z G z ku 1 z 

Read yada dadati in a, and ^sya in b; pada c seems hopelessly 
corrupt; in d read yajiia and sakam. 


47 . 

A charm against sorceries. 

vyaghrarupas siirabhis siiihesya retasfi krta ] 
madhye pythivyaih nistliita sam agacchad yfitudrinya ] 

T has siiihasya in b. 

Read siiihasya and krtah inb; pythivyah and nisthitas in c; 
yatudhrinyfi in d. 


/ 
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abhipretam Tipa vyaktapacle | grbhayam apade’l 
atraiva sarvfi jarabhaya yas kas ca yatiidhanyah z 

For the iii'at hemistich I suggest as a possibility the reading 
abhipretam apa vyaktam agrbhayam ilpade; in c read jarabhaya, 
and in d yus kfis : the margin has dhanah but the feminine is 
retained because of st. Id and st. 3d. 

pratibodhas caturaksas sraktiyo si*ameva velubhrt. 
praticTs krtyakrtya amus krtyakrtam jahi | 

The hrst hemistich appears again on hymn No. 76, thus: 
pratibodhas catiirakso ^ ^ srameva vidubhrta (T. has °trta) ; 
we may read then in b sraktyo and vidubhrt, leaving srameva 
doubtful. For the second hemistich read praticis krtya akrtya- 
miis krtyakrto jahi: this is S. 10. 1. 6cd except amun for amiis; 
also S* 10. i. aid. 

krtyakrtam valugninam mulino sapathesam z 
indras tu sarvahs tan bantu sattvaghnena bhavam iva z 
4 z kfi 2 z 

Kead valaginam miilinam ; and, if sapathesam cannot stand, 
read &patheyyam; these changes will give the hemistich as in 

5. 31. 12; cf. 10. 1. 31. For pada d I have nothing. 


48 . 

7. 56. 5"-*7, with a new stanza for No. 3. 

f 14b rasasya karkotasya nicivasyopasarpata | 

viso hi sarvam adisy ayothenam ajijabham 

Read : arasasya karkotasya nicinasyopasarpatah |. 

visam hi sarvam adisy atho enam ajijabham z 1 z 

In a has sarkotasya; in c it has visam hy asyadisy. 

na te bahavo raso sti ni sirse nota madhyatali | 
kim idam pasayasuya pratse bibhrsy arbhakam | 

The margin gives ra te, and papa for |)risa°. 

T has nota in b, and bhitrsy in d. 

In a read bahvo and ‘sti, in b na : for the second hemistich 
read kim idam papayamuya pucche bibharsy arbhakam. 
has bahvor balam asti in a, and atha kim pa° in c. 

17 
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jtxi te y«a,skandhrm iipa tastbfiu vijfimni yas ca te paifiii 
jasfi mityum ivaclrtaih malaiii te jDrati dadhmasi z 

In a read yat te skaiidlianj in h vijfimni and perhaps parusi 
or parvani: I can do nothing with c, and can only suggest 
pfilaih as a possibility in d. 

idaiii bhittvfi pipTlikfi vi vrsyanti inarya | 

sarvyc tara plavatha sfitkotam arasaiii visaiii. zz 4: z % z 

Read: adanti tva pipllika vi vrscanti mayfiryah | 

sarve bhala bravfitha sfirkotarn arasaih visarn ^5 4 ka 3 z 

This is the reading of S., and at first sight it may seem 
extreme thus to restore, but well known confusions of sibilants, 
of r and 1, and in this ms. of bh and t, will account for every 
change. 


49 . 

St. 1 and 7. 50. 8 and 9. 

krtaiii me daksine haste savye me jayfdiita | 
gojita bhuyfisam asvajit krtaihcayo hiranyajit. z 

In b read jaya fihitah, and in e gojid. 

has jayo me savya in b, and dhanamjayo ® in d. 

aksas phalavatim divaih datta gfuh kslrinlm iva | 
sarii mfi krtasj^a dharaya dhanus snatneva nfiihata z 

T has aksas, dharayfi, and suanneva. 

Read aksas in a, divam. in b, dhai'aya in c, and snavneva nah- 
yata in d. 

In the margin there is a gloss ksiravatim gaiii dattva. In a 
has dyuvam; divam as accusative does not seem impossible, 
although it is not quotable. 

ubhau hastau pratidinnau vrahmanarombhfimasi | 
kalir enaih yatlia hanad fisya vado bharfimahi | 

In a read pratidivno, in b °rambh°, and in d vedo bharfimahai. 

a bhadram tvaparam uta tretam para kaliiri 
krtaih me hastahitomi sfiumanasau saha z 4 z 

In a read dvfiparam; both sense and meter seem to demand 
some such word as dehi or bhax^a, which might be inserted 
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before nta. In c we probably ought to read hasta; and for 
fihitoml I have thought of ahitaiii amu. 


60 . 

Charm for the roeovery of something lost. 

fl5a yadetha 2}aretha yat te tan ma nlyate | 

tatas tvfi puiiar athahcaih bhutasyajjlgamut pati [ 

In b read me, in o arvaucam, and in d ^fijlgamat patih: for a 
I can do nothing. [Could not the reading be yadeyatha pareya- 
tha 

ft tva naya bhiitapatir a devo vrhaspatih 
adityas sarve tva nesam visve dev as suvarcasah 

Read nayad in a, and nesan in c. 

anupatis sarasvati bhago rajfisy a naya | 
sfila manasya patnir ivasya namas karat, z 

In a read annapatis, which is given by T; in b read nayah; 
ill d asya might be better. 

Pada c occurs with accusative, in S. 9. 3. 21d. 

yas tva ninaya nesas sa u tveha nayat punah 
inano hi vrahmano vidur visvakarma mamsinah .z 4 z ka 
5 z a 10 z 

In a nesat would be a far better reading. 


^ 51 . 

gator havir janayanta stha indragram jyestha pary aga- 
meha devah 

sugato gate ta sa patha api massabhyam indram dadati 
pracetfih 

In the first hemistich we may read janayantas, jyestham, and 
agameha ; for the second sugato gatu uta sa pantha api so ‘sma- 
bhyam indram dadati pracetah: there may be a corruption in 
indragram. 

agnir nah puraeta tvajasa vrhaspatih satya astu nas sakha 

indro havir vrtrahaiiam purandaram bhagenabhya bha- 
gavantas tvam 
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In a read tv ojasfi, in b satyo, and in c puraiiidaraiii. The 
following is a possible reading: indraiii huve vrtralianaiix piiraiii- 
dararh. bliagenabhy agfima bbagavantas tvfun. 

tvaih soma divyo nreaksfis sugam assabliyam patbo ini 
gacelia | 

ablii no gotraiii vidusTva nesu accha no vucam nsatl 
jiglifusi I , . 

Ill tilt! first licniistieli read sngau asmabliyaih patlio ‘nu, in 
the second neso ‘echa, and also usatlih jigasi. 

This stanza occurs in Kfiiis. 4. 2, with anu khyah in b and 
vidusa iva in c. 

fl5b imam agne saraniah mTmrso na imam adhvanahi yam 
agama durdih | 

apis pitd prasatis . somytlna bhramddasp rslkm inartya- 
nam. z 4 z kfi z 

Read: imam agne saninim mimrso ina imam adhyanam yam 
agama duram ] 

apfs pitfi pnimatis somydnaiii bhfmir asy rsikfn martya- 
nam z 4 z ka 1 z 

This stanza appears RV. 1. 31. 16; jA. 3. 2. 7; and the first 
hemistich in 3. 15. 4, with pfida b yam adhvanam agama 
duram: AG. 1. 23. 25 has pada a, and IST. G, 20 has pada d. It 
seems worth noting that 'in d the manuscript reading of L^. is 
bhrimir asp r sikrn . 


52 . 

ye purastud a s^^^andete gavan svarisabhe yava krnomy 
arvaui ahasyasvavfirad aniyasi z ye dharad a syan- 
dete ye pascad a syandete uttarad fi syandete gavau 
svarsabhe yavakrnomy aryfinl ahasyassvavurahrin- 
iyasi z ka 2 z 


63 . 

TS. 5. 7. 4. 3f. plus S. 6. 64. 2. 

agne yasasvin yasasam vardhayemam indravatim upacir- 
mihava | 

ayam murdha paramesthi suvai-cas samanfinrim uttama- 
sloko astu z 
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In b read upacitim ibfi vaba. 

For a TS. has agne yasasvin yasasemam arpaya^ and in b 
apacitim. 

clliatfi vidhata paramotlia saindrk prajfipatis pai’amesthi 
virfit. 

stomas cbaiidfinsi navido bam fibus te asmfii rastram upa 
san namantu | 

In a read paramota, in c stomas and nivido mam. 

Pada a, as here, also RV. 10. 82. 2b; VS. 17. 26b; TS. 4. 6. 
2. lb; ISr. 10. 26b. KS. IS. lb has paramo na. MS. 2. 10. 3b; 
134. 3 bas dbarta vidbarta. Pada b, as here, also S. 4. li. 7b; 
8. 5. lOo; TS. bas viraja. In c TS. bas ma abas, and for d it 
bas etasmrd rastram abbi sam namama (of. next stanza). 

bbadram- iccbantu rsayab sarvidas tapo diksam npa ni 
sed?a- agre | 

tato rastram balam ojas ca ]l\%arh tad asmlii deva upa 
san namantu z 

In a read svarvidas. 

This stanza appears also in S. 19. 41. 1 and TA. 3. 11. 9; 
reads as here except for iccbanta in a. In the first hemistich 
TS. and TA. read thus: bbadram pasyanta upa sedur^agre tapo 
diksam rsayab suvarvidab; and they have in c ksatram for rfist- 
ram, and in d abbi for upa. 

upa vartadbvam upa netu sarve ayam ca fyattam adbi- 
patir VO stu | 

fl6a samanam mantram abbi man tray advam imam pas cad upa 

jivatba sai’ve z 

In a read upa na ita, in b ‘stu, and in c mantrayadbvam. 

TS. reads: abby a vartadbvam upa meta sakam ayam iasta- 
dbipatir vo astu | asya vijnanam anu sam rabbadbvam imam 
pascad anu jivatba sarve. 

anyais ca z 

. samanu mantras sameti samane samanam manab saba 
cittam isam | 

samanu mantram abbi mantra iva samanena bavisa 
jubomi z ka zz 3 z 
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For a read samfuio mantras samitis. samfinT ; in b read esfinx, 
in c samanaTii and man tray e vas, and in d samanena vo. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 101. 3; WS. 2. 2. f) : 20. 12; 
TB. 2. 4. 4. 5. In the 'first hemistich RV. and TB. read as 
hero; 8. and IMS', have vratam for luanas. In the second lienii- 
sticli RV. reads as here; MS. has sarnfinaiu kratuni abhi man- 
trayadlivaiu S. has for c. what is d liere, and for d has samfi- 
naiii ceto abhi saiii visadhvam; the second hemistich in TIh is 
samfinaih keto abhi saili raldiadhvaih safijufinena vo havisfi 
ya jamah. 


64 . 

S. 19. 37, with a new stanza prefixed. 

tvam ague pramatis tvaih pitasi nah tviim sakha yajy6 
si jfitavedah 

tvahi visvavid gatravit kavir visvasa ubhayfis santv 
asme z 

In b read sakha yajyo ‘si, in c visvavid and kavir, in d asme 
and possibly visvapa: gfituvit would be better than gatravit. 

Piida a occurs in RV. 1. 31. 10a. 

idam varco gninfi dhattam figam bhargo yasas sa ojo 
vayo balaiii 

tryastrihsad yani vlryani tfmy agnih z pra dadatu me 

In a read ‘gnina and agaii, in b saha ojo vayo balam; trayas® 
in c : remove the period to the end of d. 

This stanza occurs also MS. 2. 3. 4: 31. 9; KS. 40. 3; TB. 
2. D. 7. 1; and one similar in A^. 6. 12. 2. All the versions 
have dattam in a; MS. and TB. have figat, as also A^. which 
begins idam radho ; KS. has a mfi varco ‘gnina dattam etu. S. 
has b as here; TB. and A^. have bhargas knd yasas inter- 
changed, and add ca at end; MS. has for b mahi I'adhah saha 
ojo balam yat, which KS. varies ojo mahad balam. S. has the 
rest as here except for ca after yani in c; KS. omits yani in c. 
MS., TB., and A^. Iiave an equivalent of the second hemistich 
of the next stanza. 

varco dehi me tanvfuii saliojo vayo balaiii [ 

indriyaya tva karmane viryaya prati grbiulmi fetasara- 
daya | 
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For "b read saha ojo vayo balam. 

The first hemistich appears also in KS. 40. 3. S. has in a 
varca a dhehi tanvam, and the rest as here. KS. has varca a 
dhfiyi me tanfih saha ojo mahad balam. 

firje tvfi balaya daujase sahase tva 

abliibhuya tva rfistrabhrtyuya paiy nsfimi satasfiradaya | 

For daujase read tvfiujase; in c read abhibhtlyaya, and in d 
filiami. 


i*tubhis tvartavrdr ay use varcase tva | 
saiiivatsarasya tejasa tena mohana krnmasi z ka 2 z 

In d read saiiihanu. The kaiida number is 4. 

The stanza also occurs S. 5. 28. 13 and HGr. 1. 11. 2; HG. 
omits tva in b, has dhayasa for tejasa in c, and for d has tena 
sann anu grhnasi. 


55 . 

A love-charm. 

idam anjanam anaje saulfilum akanikradam | 
fl6b abhi sfi cakranda bhagarsabho vasitam iva z 

In c read mfi and bhaga, in d rsabho ; cakrandad would seem 
better too. Though there is much against it, for saululum I 
would suggest Hholulim; cf. f^. 3. 19. 6 for ululim. 

asvas kanikradad yathfi pratyafi ma bhagagamat. | 
tarn aha prenya putram ivopasthadhikam z 

In b read ma bhaga figamat, in c probably prena and in d 
^stha adhikam. 

Pada a appears in S. 2. 30. 5c. 

akso me madhusahkase jihva me madusfidini | 
nasor adhi pi'amandanam datsu me saragham madhu | 

In a read aksyau and °krise. 

7. 36. la is aksyau nau madhusamkase. Cf. also the follow- 
ing, HG. 1. 24. 6 : madhu he madhv idam madhu jihva me madhu- 
vadini | mukhe me saragham madhu datsu saihvananam krtam. 

madhuman mamanyosanam jaghanam madhuman mama | 
sam atikrtvam vavanas sakha madhumatim iva z 4 z 
ka 5 z a 11 z 
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Margin has sama correcting a, and clhuman ma | correcting b. 

In manianyosanam the first part is probably mama, but the 
rest is puzzling. In o read infim atikrtani, and in d sakham. 

With the second liemistich cf. S. 1. 34. 4cd, where c reads 
mam it kila tvafii vanali.; it is very possible that Paipp. has not 
a variant in atikrtvain, but merely a corruption of the S. read- 
ing: in S. th.e meter would be improved by vavanalu 


ae. 

A rearrangement of 3. 19. G-8. 

prayata jayata narah ugra vas santu bahavah 
indro vas sarma yacchaty anfidhrsyfi yathfisata z 

In a we should probably read preta, though pra^rfita seems 
possible; read nara, bahavah, and in d yathasatha. 

This stanza occurs also EV. 10.103. 13; SY. 2. 1212; VS. 
17. 46; TS. 4. 6. 4. 4. In pfida a all have preta save TS. which 
has upa preta; in b TS. has sthira where others have ugra. In 
c all have yacchatu: b and c as here interchange in RV., SY., 
VS. 


fid dharsaiiitfiiii maghavadhyatudany fit satvanam sama- 
kanansi | 

fid dharsantam vajinam vajinabhy ad vairanam Jayatam 
etu ghdsah z 

Margin corrects to maghavan yatu in a. 

Read: fid dharsantam maghavann ayudhany fit satvanani ma- 
makanam mfi^nansi 1 

fid dharsantam vajinaih vajinany fid viranam jayatam 
etu ghdsah z 2 z 

This stanza occurs also RY. 10, 103. 10; SY. 2. 1208; YS. 
17- 42; TS. 4. 6, 4. 4. In a all these have dharsaya, and I am 
tempted to restore this in Paipp. 5. 20. 8b is ud dharsaya 
satvanam ayudhani. In h TS. has mahansi, others as here. 
For c others have ud vilrahan hut 3. 19. 6a is ud dharsan- 
tam maghavan vajinfini; fot' d 1^. 3. 19. 6 reads as here, others 
ud rathanam jayatam yantu ghostih, save that TS, has ^ etu 
ghosah. 
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prthag gliosa ulalayas ketumantu ucl iratfim 
deva indrajyesthri maruto yantu senaya | 

In a read ululayas, in b ketumanta. 

These are the last four padas of S. 3. 19. 6.* 

avasfsta para pata saravye yrahmaHaiiisite | 
jayamitran pra padyasva mdinaisaiii kam 'c4noc chisah z 
z ekaclasanuvake prathamas suktah z z 

Read : tWasrsta piiiTi pata saravye vrahmasamsite | 

jayamitran jDra padyasva mdmfsaih kahi canoe chisah z 
4 z ekadasanuvake prathamas suktah z 

This stanza occurs also RV. 6. 75. 16; SV. 2. 1213; VS. 17. 
45; TS. 4. 6. 4. 4; TB. 3. 7. 6. 23; Ap^. 3. 14. 3; pada a also 
Vait. 34. 17; AG. 3. 12. 18. Of these TB. and ApS. have 
avasrstali, others as here. In b TS, has “saiiiMta, TB. and ApS. 
^aro brahmasahisitah, others as here. Pfida c as here occurs : ^ . 
3. 19, 8c and 11. 10. 18d; RV., SV,, VS. gacchamitran TS., 
TB., ApS. gacchamitran pra visa. For d RY., SV., VS. read 
as here; S. 3. 19, 8e mfimisam moci kas cana; so S. 8. 8. 19d; 
11. 9. 20d; 10. 19d; cf. 11. 9. 13c: TS., TB., Ap^. have 
maisam kahi canoe chisah. 


67 . 

S. 2. 11. 

dusa diipir asi hetya hath asi menya menir asi | ^ 

Read dusir and hetir. 

has dtisya, which seems better. 

fl7a graktiyo si pratisaro si pimascaro si pratyabhicarano si 

Read sraktyo, which is indicated by the marginal srakti. 
And read ‘si each time. 

does not have punascaro ‘si. 

prathamam abhi cara yo sman dvesti yam ca vayan 
dvismah 

Read pratimam or, with S., prati tarn; also ‘sman and vayam, 
has yam vayam. 


Ij. C\ Barret. 


L1905. 


25 *^ 

suryad asi vareodlifis tanfiprinrij)yaK krtyudusanri z 

For suiyad asi I see notliing except the reading of H., siirir 
asi; for the rest read varcodhas tanfipfina fipyas krtyfidusanah. 
S. has Hurir asi varcodha asi taufipaiio ‘si, 

Hukro si hhrajo si jyotir asi svar asi 
upuniha sreyfinsini ati suinaih krama z z dvitiyas 
silktali z z 

Hoad ‘si in a, and in the next, apnuhi sroj^fiusani ati samaili 
kiTirna. 8. has jyotir and svar interchanged. The fornuilac of 
the last two sets oecur frequently, l)ut the variants are not im- 
portant. 


58. 

Against viskandlia(?). 

viskandhasya kfistliasya kardamasya iilfikya | 
apasphauasya krtyfi yas tesfuh tvahi radhfigile jahi z z 

The ins. corrects to viskamhh®. Perhaps krirdhvas3’”a in a. 

In view of st. 4a it seems possible that the first pada is vis- 
kandhasya kasthasya; I can do nothing for ulukya and radhfi- 
gile; perhaps apasphana is the opposite of saihsphaiia, which 
means “-getting fat.” There seems to be some reference to 
demons, in which connection viskandha is suitable. 

pi’amaranTsyusahavyrim fcardamam nilasakyaih 
aghasaram iva duininam ayus kniomy antaraiii z 

I have no suggestion that is plausible. 

vividdhasya vikarnasya i4asya ca | 
tripai'iii visvabhesaji idam krnotu bhesajam | 

Possible readings are visiriiasya and krtasya. Sandhi calls 
for °bhesajy. 

kasthasya viskandhasya apasthapanabhesajam | 
idam krnomi bhesajam yathilyam agado mati z 3 z 

In d read ‘sati. The stanza is No, 4 and the hymn No. 3. 
The lexicons do not have apasthapana but it seems fairly suita- 
ble here with the sense “ driving away.” 
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59 . 

A charm., possibly against the apacit. 

yasinfid ailgfitasam susvava yac? hahhfma galattakha | 
gfivo vatsam iva jilnrinfis tad upfiiti yathfiyatliaih z 

111 a read siisi'uva, in c janfinas; in h galuntikfi, or “kam, is 
not impossible; especially in view of st. 2d. 

nfi srgasya patangasya tanmasya mathagasyali 
fl7b venos pautur inonnfisti srninfisya glanr mfili pacicl atta~ 
vat. z 

Here it can only be said that perhaps at the end of b there is 
a form of madhyaga: the word glanr is clear and it seems that 
there is a reference to the apacit. 

ahaiii veda yathasita gilvika nama vasi | 

amuiti tarn tvam ito gaccha yam ahaiii dvesmi paiirusam z 

In a yad asitha would best suit the context; gilvika is not in 
the lexicons, the nearest to it being tilvikfi, a plant name ; in d 
read piirusani. 

tasyapi madhyasida nilagrivasu sedata | 
vatasyanu plavanam asa kasyanu saiiividam. z 

It seems not impossible to read here madhya a sidan, and 
sTdata; or in b even seditha. In c plavanam v^ould be better. 
This stanza seems to tell whither the apacit (?) shall go. 

pTto yamtv agruvo nir ato yo tv agruvah 

adharaci rtas para praham glavam adhusasaih 

nir ahaih glavam adhumasarh adharaci rtas para z ka 4 z 

The first hemistich probably should read apito yantv agruvo 
nir ito yantv agruvah; the rest seems to have expressed the 
usual idea of driving away the pest. 


60 . 

Seemingly a charm against a co-wife. 

abhi tvam aham ojase indro dasyun ivabhuvam 
sapatni nasyatad ito duram gacchabhy osasa | 

Head ojasendro in the first hemistich, sapatnim in c, and in d 
gacchaty okasah. 



256 


X. O. Barret^ 


[ 1905 . 


sasahri idaih patyos sasaliisn siirav Tibliii | 
atlio sapatyo sfisaliir yatlia naKyfity okasali 

To attempt to restore tliis seems unwisey.but it is possible that 
tlie original meaning was something like “may I have power 
over my husband, and may my rival have none, so that she may 
be driven from tlici bouse.” 

abhibhur aham fisamaiii vi<Ivakarma mahfun adfit, | 
ahaiii initrilni kalpayanvesii giiiesu xynstbarah z 

The general sense of this is fairly clear, but to fix the text is 
another matter: something like this might be possible, abhibhur 
aham asa saiii visvakarma maho me hlfit, though it is far from 
satisfactory. In c kalpayam may be read, and in d perhaps 
tvesu; for the end of d I have no suggestion. 

nt tistha mama va idaiii na tavehapi kiih cana | 
mfiih caiva pasyauy ayabhy aminh ca divi siiryaiii z ka 
5 z ann 12 z 

The only thing that is clear in the first hemistich is a contrast 
between the speaker and her rival. In o pasyaun fiyaty may be 
read, referring to the man. 


61 . 

A reaiTangeinent of S. 3. 11. 5-8. 

yas tva mrtyur abhy adhatta jayamano supaf^atha | 
fl8a tan te satyasya hastabhyam idaih muncatu vrhaspatih z 

T has tarn te in c. 

Por b read jayamanam supasaya; read tain in c. 

Por d has ud amiihcad brhaspatih : these padas are c-f in 

abhi tva jarimahita gam uksanam ivaija 
ninye yamtii mrtyavo yan ahur itara yo ^atam z 

In b read iva raj jva, in c vy anye yantu, and in d itarah &tam. 

pra visatam pranapanam anadvaham iva vrajam. 

&rlram asyafigani jariske nayatam yuvam 

It seems best to read with pranapanav anadvahav; for jar- 
iske jarimne suggests itself. 

The version of our pada d is jarase vahatam punah. The 
first hemistich also occurs 53. 5ab. 
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yuva stam praiiapanriu me sobfim istaiii mrtyaYe | 
ayaiii '^adhi arista iha vardliatfim | 

In a read ynvaiii ; I can. offer nothing for pfida ' For c read 
ayam jarimnas sevadliir; this second hemistich occurs only in 
D. 7, 53. 5, and its reading is that offered here. 

jarase tvfi pari dadhmo jarase nir nhumasi | 
jiira tva hhadrayfinasad vinya yantu mrtyavo yan fihur 
itara yo sataiii z 6 z kfi 10 zz zz 

T has hhadrayan nesad vinye in cd. 

In b. read tlhumasi; for c perhaps we may read jarfi tva 
bhadra ya nesad; the rest as in st. 2. The kanda is No. 1 . 

S. st. 7 has jarayai tva pari dad ami jarayai ni dhuvami tva | 
jara tva bhadra nesta 


62 . 

k 3 ; 11 . 1-4; 20. 96. G-9; RV. 10. 161. 1-4. 

muncami tva havisa jivanaya kam ajnatayaksnaad iita 
rajayaksma | 

gahya grhlto yady esa yatas tata indragm pra mumuk- 
tam ayanam z 

In b read rajayaksmat, in c gnlhya, in d enam. 

has grahir jagraha yady etad enam tasya ^5 in 3 . 11 . 1 , but 
in 20. 96. 6 it has vaitad for yady etad; the latter is also the 
reading of the RV. Pada a occurs also SS. 13.16. 4; AG-. 
3. 6 . 4. 


yaduksarayuvamdi va pareto yadi mrtyor antikam nifca 
eva I 

tarn a harami nirrte upasthfid amparsani enam satasara- 
daya z 

In a the only hope seems to be to read, with and RV., 
yadi ksitayur yadi va pareto ; in c nirrter, in d read asparsam. 

sahasraksena sataih viryena f^atayusahar^am ayanam 
fl 8 b indro yathenam jarase nayata visvasya duritasya param z 

T has yathainam in c. 

An a it would probably be better to read with &taviryena; 
in b read satayusa havisaharsam enam. Read yathainam and 
nayati in c, and param in d. 
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RV. and S. 20. 96. 8 have sata.sfiradena in a; in the second 
hemistich S. 8. 11. 3 has ati at the beginning of d; S. 20. 96. 8 
has sataiii yathfiiiiahi sarado nayritludro ° ; so RV. except yathe- 
main. Pfida d here would bo improved hy ati at the beginning. 

sataiii jlva sarado vardliamfinas satahi hemantfins chatam 
n va>santrin. | 

satam indrfignT savitfi vrhaspatis satayiisa havisfiliarsas 
ayanahi % kfunlah 20 | | 

In d read ^Inlrsam enain. The kunda is No. 2. 

In c 18. 3. 11. 4 has sataih ta indro agnih but S. 20. 90. 9 
and RV. have c as here, while for d they have sataynsa havise- 
maih pimar duh; so also N. 14. 30. 

Pada a also occux’s S. 7, 53. 2c; SB. 5. 1; AdB. 1. 

63 . 

Cf. S. 10. 5. 42-45. 

yat te annam bhuvas pata aksTta prthivim anu | 
tasya nas tvaiii bhuvas pate sam pra yaccha pi^ajapate 
cyfitte z 

In T the staima ends rightly with prajapate, omitting cyfitte. 

In b we may read fiksitaih, whicli is perhaps better than 
fi ksiyati of S. 

vyat te paramesthino vrahmanfipipadfima tarn | 
saiiivatsarasya dapstnlbhyruh heti.'^ tva samudfid ibhih 
hetis tvarii mamudud ibhih z 

For d read hetis tarn sam adhud abhi. 

In theKse pfidas are 42cd and 43ab : S. has yfiisvanarasya in c. 

yam tvam rbhustv ahutis sam id devi sahiyasi | 
raj ho varuno si bandho si so mapamanusyayanam amu- 
syah z 

putram ahamne rfitrlye badhamlh | 

It seems probable that in the first pada we have only a cor- 
ruption of the S. reading, iyaih taiii psatv ahutih; the only 
doubt is as to rbhustv. The rest seems to be nothing more 
than a corruption of what appears in 8., thus: rfijho varunasya 
bandho’ ‘si | so ‘mum fimusyfiyanam amusyfih putram anne prune 
badhana: ratriye is puzzling, but all the rest seems clear enough. 
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mnio si deva savitiir gfiyatrenacchandasri | inrnfimiisya 
pasiin dvipadfis catuspadah yo sman dvesti yam 
ca vayan dvismas te jaliitaiii mrda tasmai sa mayi 
mrda tasmfii durrilifili z z kfi 3 ,z 

KS. 37. 13, 14 lias mriio ‘si mnuimusya dvipadas catnspadali, 
and mrdo ‘si mrdase dvipade catuspade. Read mrno ‘si deva 
savitar gayatreiia cliandasfi; dvipadas, ‘sman, vayaiii: after 
dvismas I can suggest nothing plausible. 


64 . 

fl9a ni te padaih pade mama ni citte me ta nis krtuh 
adasas kevalo mama ahiilsa dbarani tava z 

j)aradena ga mardayanti padena sambarSi ratliam | 
padena marya mattam na eso no ba tvat. 

mapa mrpo ma ma para mrpo manyatriismi manaskrta | 
yam tva hi rivabho gair nakulena parlmasi | 

na tva knive sam nrhane na kuririty aiipasena 
tva damasmi lomni na tva puskayot srje z 4 z 

The margin gives sr opposite st. 3a. 

There seems to* be no hope of making any sense out of these 
stanzas ; about the only thing to be said is that st. 4 seems to 
suggest the sphere of S. 6. 138, which appears below as ISTo. 68. 


65 . 

Stanzas 3 and 4==Kaus. 33. 9 and 8. 

ghrtahutas prthivim a nayeno asman pra dfirdhvocati 
kilbisani | 

anattaras sumanasas suvira jyog jivantas tava sakhye 
syama | 

T has °hutas in a, and darv*^ in b : I am not sure of rdhv. 

In a read °hutas and nayaino ; in c anantaras and suvira. For 
pada b I will venture no suggestion. 

aantarema yatudanantarena kimidi 
nasyasami triya vayaih sarasvatya caramasi z 

For the first hemistich we may read antareme yatudhana anta- 
reme kimidinalp In c read nasyamasi and probably tray an. 



X, C\ JBarret^ 
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aeo 


ma te ri klianita asmui ca tva kliaiifimasi 

dvipadas catuspad asmfikaih infi risad devy o.sadhe z z 

TliG ms. writes paw sa over the first two words of e. 

Read risan in a, and dvipac in c. 

This stanza occmrs also RV. 10. 97. W; YS. 12. 05; TS. 4. 2. 
G. 5. All save Kaus. have for a ma vo risat kliaiiitfi; Kaus. as 
here; for h Kaus. has yasmai others yasinai chhaih khanfimi 
vah, while VS, 12, lOOh has yasmai ca tva khamlmy aham. In 
c RV. and T8, have dvipac catusiiad; so also V»SK. 13. 0. 22c: 
pfida d appears only in Kaus. 

anya vo anyam avatv * * uyasyuv apavata | 
sadhricis siivrata Idiiitva asyavati ^^Iryaih z kfi 5 z a 13 z 

T gives full reading, and has vlry^ in d. 

For b read anyanylisyfi fipavata; and in cd read bhfitvusya 
avata vlryjlm. 

Pfidas ab, as here, occur also RV. 10. 97. 14; VS. 12. 88; 
TS. 4, 2. 6. 3; MS. 2. 7. 13: 94. 9; KS. IG. 13: pada a TB. 2. 
8. 4. 8. 

66 . 

Charm with an asvattha-amnlet. 

dhruvas tistha bhuvanasya gopa masa vyakta vanaspate | 
atraiva tvam iha vayam suvira visva mrdho pi mahatir 
vyasya 

In a read gopa; pada b is shorter than the others by two syl- 
lables, which seem to have stood before rnasa. In c one would 
expect tatraiva; in d read ‘pi. I can suggest nothing more. 

fl9b yo vanaspatyanam adhipatir babhiiva yasminn ima visva 
bhuvanady arpita z 

tas anajmi madhuna daivyena yasma maniiir nir mame 
visvariipani | 

In b read bhuvanany, in c tarn, in d yasmad and °iTipam. 

imam manim visvajitaih suviram asmad asvatthat pary 
ud bharami 

yena vi^vas prtanas sam jayasy atho dyamit samitum a 
vadami z 

In a read imaih, in c jayamy, and in d probably dyumat sam- 
itim. 
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sabandhus casabandliiis ca yo na iiidx*abM dasati | 
vyscasya tasj^abam mxilam jprajiim caksur atbo valam. 
z ka 1 z 

In a read casfi®, in c vrscamy a, and in d balam. 

The first hemistich occiu's above, ISTo. 20 st. 4, which see for 
references.’ 


67 . 

6. 136, plus 0. 137. 2. 

devi devya jatasi prthivyfim adhy osadhe | 
tain tva nitatvi kesebhyo driihanaya khanamasi j 

In a read dev^nuh, and nitatni in c. 

In a S. has adhi jiita, and asi in its stead stands in b. 


indras tva khanatu prathamo variinasya duhitubhyah 
drhha jatafii janayajatani ye jas tan varsiyasas krdhi 

T has duhitrbhyah in b. 

In b read with T, and in d read ye jiltas. 

has only the second hemistich, with jatanu vars° for d. 


yas te keso vatatas samiilo yas ca drsyate | 
sarvam tarn visvabhesajyasi sihcfimi virudha z 

In a read ^vatatas, in cd °jyabhi. 

In a has ‘va padyate, in b vrscate, in c idam tarn. 


‘ abhisuna meyo sta vijaraenanuseya 

keyo nana tvair vardhatam sirsnase asitas pari z 3 z 

T has sirsnas te in d. 

Read: abhisuna meyo ‘stii vyamenanumeyah | 

keso nada f tvair vardhatfini sirsnas te asitas pari z ka 2 z 

j§. has plurals, asan standing in a; in c it has kesa nada iva. 


68 . 

S. 6. 138. 

yatha natvam kasipune yastvo bhindanty asmana | 
eva bhinaddi te suskau tasmiii tvam avase hiive | 

Read nadam in a; 1^. has striyo in b and this seems to be the 
only thing to read. In c read bhinadmi and either muskau or 
susmau. 
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S. lias sepo at end of c, and for d lias ^musyfi adlii mnskayoli : 
onr pada d occurs ti. 5. 25. 2d, 'This is st. 5 in 1::^. 

f20a tvaiii vTrudliam Hresthatarafiinavi srutasy fuisadlie | 
'rnfiniadya pfiurxisaiii klTvas opasunani krdlii | 

T has srutasy osadhe in b. 

In ah read sresthatamabhi srutasy osadhe. In c we may read 
with S. imaih mo adya purusaih; and in d klTbaiu opasinaiii, as 
in S., seems the bettor reading. Perhaps c miglit bo read mam- 
adya purusam. 

kllvaiii kraddhopasunam atho kuririnahi krdhi | 
ubhfibhyani asya gravabhyam jndro bhinatv an dan z 

T has krddh"^ in a and bhinattv in d. 

For a read klibam krdhy ojiaj^inam, gravabhyam in c, and in 
d bhinattv. 

For the second hemistich has athasyendro gravabhyam 
ubhe bhinattv andyau, 

kliva kllvahi tvOkaram vadhre vadhrihx tvakara surasaih 
t^akarasarasaraso si z 

kuvTras asya sirsnarni kiimbham cava ni ([n,d/im,asi | 

In b read tvakarain arasam tvfikaram arasaraso ‘si ; other pos- 
sibilities also suggest themselves, and it may be noted that ara- 
saraso ‘si looks very like a gloss. In c read kurTram and v4ir- 
sani, in d kumbaiiu 

has ° vadhrim tvfikaram arasarasaiii tvakaram; in d it has 
cabhi. 

ete nadau devakrte yayos tisthati vrstihahi | 
te te bhinaddi*^ ’^maya amusya*i *usnayoh z 3 z 

In a read nadyau, in b vrsnyam: for the second hemistich te 
te bhinadmi samyayamusya adhi muskayoh. , 
has ye te in a, which is better than ete. 

69 , 

The amulet avalipsa. 

jayamano ninrjat sapatnan no dato bhayam | 
sa yfii sapatnanam sabha avalipso.anasayat. 

For the first hemistich I can suggest nothing plausible; per- 
haps the second may stand, with avalipso. 
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firfid arabhiiii kniiite yasastiipava bridhate | 
avfilipsas sa yo manis sahasYaii abhisatiha 

T lias arfitiiii in a; yacastliapava in b. 

Read aruthh in a; in b yasastamo ‘va may be a possibility. 
In d we may probably assume abliimatiba. 

imam mauim avfilipsaih yasminn a rohayamasi | 
sa vfii sapatnan a datte sa enaih pfitu visvatas sa enarh 
jarasa nay a z 4 z 

T has jarasc in e. 

In e read jarasa nay at. 


70 . 

For stanzas 3 and 4 see 6. 113. 1 and 112. 3. 

yato jivedyo na pitrn apaiti na manuse duskrtam dai- 
dhisavyam | 

ayagnayas pratbathamo yo vivesa krschrabbir jyotir 
abby asniivatrii | 

T bas jivebbyo in a. 

Read in a yato jivebbyo and upaiti; in c read ayajiiiyas prat- 
bamo, in d krccbrabbir and asnuvatai. 

nasyosadbisv apy astu napsv antaram nasya siiryo sam- 
drsam eti eaksub 

bbtlmin dvesti tai'amtam ayanam yan manuse duskrtam 
daidbisavyam 

T bas bbiimir in c. 

In a read nasyausadbisv ; in b ‘samdrsam seems to be intended. 
In c read bbiimir and tarantam enarii. 

f20b trite devamrtatana yata tritenam mauusesv amrsta | 

trite tad u maiyaraksaidate pra mumuktam jyotir adbi 
, dfiram eti z 

T bas devamrtena in a, and tad uprii° in c. 

Pada a might be restored trite deva amrjataino yatas ; for b 
trita enam manusesv amrsta. I can do nothing for the second 
'hemistich. 
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Z. O. Barret^ 
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Pficlas al) in S. are trte deva amrjatrdtad enas trta enam manu- 
syesu mamrje; so TB. 3. 7. 12. Sab, excej)! for trite in a, and 
trita etaii in b. Tbe second bemisticli in S. is tato yadi tva 
grribir fi nase tfiih te devfi brabmanfi nfisayantii. 

ebhis pasfiir dudiisfiupatir vibaddliali i^arfiu-parfiv arpito 
afige-afige 

yi te crtyantfiih vici'tfnh In santi bliniagbni pfisaih duri- 
tana srstaih z 5 z a 14 z 

T bas bhrfinagbni in d. 

In a read didliisfipatir, in b probably arpito; in c vicrto, and 
in d bliriinaglini pfisan duritfini and some form of nirj. 

S. has yebliili pasrdli parivitto vibaddbo ‘fige-ailga firpita 
utsitas ca. In c it has muncantaib. vimnco, and at tbe end of d 
mrbsva. 


71 . 

A cbarm against poison. 

agnis te visanfiyad indro va* * baspatili 

sa te dbarmam adbidarad dbfite vabbnva *e*y * * 

T has visa nay ad. 

In a visani nay ad seems possible; in b i*ead vaynr vrhaspatib. 
In c we might read adidbarad, and in d yo te babbuva. 

puraeta visain agnib pascfid abbi nudaty ayati 
vayur en* daksinatab pnsottarad apfinuda 

In c read enam, and in d probably apanudat. 

a sabasriva taratba are vafigetn no visam 
rdndro vamena vispatir a rupena vrhaspatib 

In b read are ^vafigaitu, in c endi*o. 

svar justas kasyapasya surastro jagarat sve 
rsabbasyatba matudab sve datta vibrto devaii yajilena 
bodbayab-z 1 z 

T has mattadab in c. 

This, stanza affords no starting-point for conjecture; and 
throughout tbe hymn tbe suggested readings and those retained 
are all more or less unsatisfactory. 
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72 . 

Concerning gamlbling. 

maliajanfus pratharafi ye diclivire cllianaya maiiagatya 
maliata dviruje 

esaih varayali pratbarao jigfiya tasyfirii lokam ad bliide- 
yam z 1 z; 

In a read didTvire, in b dbanfiya saihgatya mabati In c 
varo yali might stand ; in d one would expect a masculine form ; 
read ud for ad. 

inedinas te vaibhTtakfi tat ta inda xinpfivatu | 

avya vrkfiiva saiiirabhya jigivan astam fiyasi 

In a read ^takfis, in b indro upfivatu. In c read vrka iva, and 
in d ayasi. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

76 . 

Against a sorcerer, 

f22a ^ ^ ^ dhaniir ojasyfin a tarusva | 

prati duhrihr daha sa* * * *ram kriiusva | 

Perhaps tanusva may be read in b. 

praty ena yahi prati bhahdhenmh vividdham nagne 
vita* * * 

* tyah dhehi vartmanfi jarhrisana krtyakrtam dnskrtam 

madhi voca | 

In bhahdhenum of a the transliteration hdh seems to be cor- 
rect, though the sign may be tth; T appears to have bhaiige 
nnam. 

In a read enam, and possibly bhafidhy enam; cf. S. 8. 3. 6cd 
tabhir vidhya hrdaye yatudhanan pratico bahun prati bhafidhy 
esam: in b no ^gne would be good. It is fairly safe to assume 
that pratyah was the first word in c, and we may read the puda 
pratyann ehi vartmana jarhrsanas; in d read vo.cali. 

* * *had dhrdayam nabhi vaste yas caksiisa manasa yas 

ca vaca | 

praty ag* ^bhyam abhi tarn babhiisaiii krtyakrtam dus- 
krtam nir dahiigne | 
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At the end of a some form of vas might stand, and in c 
bnbhiisum would be possible. 

pratibodhas eatnrak*o* * sramova YidCiblirtfi | 
pra blianjani satrna prati yfiliy ague krtyfikr^'^'iii * * 
hrdaye iiiarmani v*X y, 

For the iirst heinisticli sec Ko. *47. 3. For cd w^e may read 
I)ra bhahjaii satruu prati yfihy ague krtyfikrtaiii vidliya hrdaye 
inarmani; of course there is no ground for reading vidhya 
except its familiar use in sucdi connection. 

77 . 

6. 7. 84. -2 and 3, 

indra ksatrfim abhi vdmam 6j6 jayatha Y 7 %yabhri carsani- 

iitim 

apanudo janam amitrayantam urfim devebhyo aTcrnor u 
lokaih % 

Read indi'a and yamam in a, ‘jayatha vrsabha in b. 

This stanza also occurs RY. 10. 180. 3; KS. 8. 16; TS. 1. 6. 
12. 4; in c S. has amitrayantam. 

inrgd na bhimas kucaro giristha ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* *kahi samsdya parixn in* * i * * ^ 

Drawing on to fill the lacunae we may read: 

mrgo na bhimds kucard giristhas paravita a jagamyat 
p4rasyah | 

srkam sam^aya payim indra tigmd,m vi satrim tadhi vi 
mfdho nudasva z 

This stanza occurs also RY. 10. 180. 2; SY. 2. 1223; YS. 
18. 71; TS. 1. 6. 12. 4; MS. 4, 12. 3: 183. 14; KS. 8. 16. 
Pada a occurs also in a number of other places; in b TS. has 
jagama, the rest jagantha. 


78 . 

Kaus, 82. 13. 

f22b * * *Itta prthivi uta dyaur adhidrutah prsnimatarah 
* * * *bhih pavir iva naimir adharas so stu | 

This is too mutilated to handle : it has no parallel. 
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yasya traya gata * * pra yanta clevix manusyali pasavas 
ca sarve 

tarn no da vain mano dlii vravitu puiii* * *niyatu dvisate 
mfi radlifimali z 3 z 

In a read gatam anu pra yanti, in c ^dlii vravitn, in d sunitir 
no nayatu and I'adlxama. The 3 probably numbers the kfiiida. 


79 . 

varcasvfin asi devesu varcaavfui o'** *dliTsva | 
atlio varcasvinaiii krdhi yam asvatthridhi * * 

Possibly osadhisv asi was the reading in b. 
Concerning the lacuna here see Introduction, p. 200. 


83 . 

1. 35. For the sake of completeness I give the missing part 
as it stands in 

yad abadhnan daksayana hiranyam satanikaya sumanas- 
yamanilh | 

tat te badhnamy ay use varcase baliiya dirghayutvaya 
satasaradaya. 1 

This stanza is not in the ms. 

f23b * * ‘ '**ksayana hiranyam sa ]iv(5sii krnnte dirgham 

ayiih 

Read: nriinahi raksahsi na pisacah sahante devanam ojah pra- 
thamajam hy etat | 

. yo bibharti daksayanahiranyam sa jivesii krnnte dirgham 
ayuh z 2 z 

This stanza occurs also RVKh. 10. 128. 8; VS. 34. 51: VS. 
has tad and taranti in a; and VS. have daksayanam in c; in 
dRVKh. and VS. have devesu; VS. has a fifth pada, sa manus- 
yesu 

apam reto jyotir ojo balam ca vanaspatinam uta viryani 

indra ivendriyama virudhaso smin suvaksyamano bibhrd 
dhlranyam 

It is impossible to say what is to be read in c for virudhaso ; 
a causative seems to be needed to match indra ivendriyany 
adhi dharayamo asmin. In d suvaksyamaixo, though not quot- 
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able, seems j^ossible in the sense of “increasing;” we should 
probably read bibharad, as in S., for bibhrd. 

has tejo for re to in a, and tad daksamuiio in d. 

samfinam rtubhis tvfihaxh saihvatsai*asya payasfi piparti | 
indragnl tva vrahmana vfivrdhauam fiyuHinantaui utta- 
main tyfi karatha z 

Probably we should read in a, with S., sanianrini mfisfim and 
in b piparmi. In c })ossibly vrivrdlianfiv, and in d tarathah. 

S. in a has vayahi: the second hemistich is not in S. but 
occurs Kruis. 96. 13 and 97. 6, where the reading is as suggested 
here, save for riyusmantfiv in d. S. has indragnl visve devfis te 
^nu manyantum ahnnyamanrih. 


84 . 

RV. 10. 58. 

y6t ta catasras pradiso mano jag^ma dxlrakam | 
tat ta a vartayfimaslha ksayaya jivase [ 

In a read yat te and pradiso, in b durakam, and in d ksayaya 
jiv4se. 

yat te bhumim catasraktiih mano z 
yat te samam vaivasutaih mano | 
yat te vayiir antarikse mano z 
yat te samhdram arnavaiix mano z 
yat te divaiii yat pfthivmi mano | 
yat te suryam yad fisase mano z 
ydt te candram naksatrani mano z 
y4t te apfi, osadhir mano z 

In 2 T has catusraktiih, and in 3 it has yamam vaivasvatam. 

The padas coiTCcted should read : 

yat te bhiimim catussraktim mano z 2 z 
yat te yamam vfiivasvataih mano z 3 z 
yat te vayfir antarikse mano z 4 z 
yat te samudram arnavam mano z 5 z 
yat te divam yat prthivim mano z 6 z 
yat te siiryam ydd usasaih m4no z 7 z 
yat te candram naksatrani mano z 8 z 
yat te apo yad 6sadhir mano z 9 z 
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In 2 RY. lias catiirblirstim, and in 9 apo; 4 and 8 have no 
parallels. 

yat te para pariivrtam inano jagfima diirakaih 
tat ta ii vartayamasTlia ksayfiya jTvase z 4 z 

We may read parfivataiii in a, also para; the rest as in 1. 

RY. has par fill paravato. 

The stanzas here have not the same order as in RY. ; four of 
the twelve RY. stanzas do not appear here. 


86 . 

A charm, seemingly against insanity. 

ya grhnanty apsaraso yam badhnatu vrhaspatih 
tvaih kasyapasya vrahmana savita punar a bharat. 

Read yam in a, badhnfiti in b, and tvfim in c. 

savitagiii vrahma somah tvastra vrhaspatih 

ete marudyutam tvfuh vrahmana punar a bharam z 

Read ^fignir, somas, and tvasta ; bharan in d : it seems that 
marudyutam must stand, referring to some form of insanity. 

bhadrfim vndam sivam caksur marudyutfiya knivasi | 
ima hy asma osadhi maharasy arundhati z a 17 z 

In a read ^bhadram and sivaiii, in b kmmasi. The second 
hemistich cannot be mended with certainty, but it seems proba- 
ble that we should read iyam and osadhir ; or leave ima and read 
osadhir: maharasy or saharasy is j^ossible. But at best we can 
get little satisfaction from the last two padas, 

86 . 

A reverential prayer. 

tribhyo rudrebhyas pra vasant yajfimi jyestha kanistha 
uta madhyamo yah | 

jyotir akaras kav^yas somapa ye kanva yajanti nir ato 
vadhena z 

In b read jyesthas, in d probably ito. For pra vasant in a I 
have no suggestion, and for akaras in c can say only that it 
seems to imply some form of kr: in view of st. 2c one might 
consider as a possible reading for d ye kanva yajanti nir ito 
vidhy enan. 
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indrfigiii vitaiu liavimas sainvidrinau sainiddho gnis sam- 
idlia girbliir indra | 

nudetliaiii kaiivfi idr ato iiratim drfid rrdvsfiusi tapatosy 
asniat. | 

III a read Iiavisas, in 1> ‘gnis and indrali, in eito; for tapa- 
tosy I have nothing to suggest. 

f24a vfistospate suprajasas suvira wasty uht^ani saradas satani | 
drulias tukanvrihhi nir niidasva sivas tu tasman u]ia saiii 
visasva | 

In c read drulias, in d perhaps sivas tv asm an. 

ya taih drsad akhala sadya ca gosthe ya jata sakha- 
dhiime sajayam 

prapfiyam jatah uta yas subhis entas cataya sas sivata 
no stu z 

T has dusad in a: perhaps akhila should be read for akhala; 
at the end of the stanza read sa sivo no ‘stu. It seems impos- 
sible to* get any coherency out of the stanza as a whole. 

dudva ca dudvati ca stha tad vahiuima tad vrihaih nania- 
dheyaiii | 

rudi'apresite sthau venain. apatos san viTiktaih yo no 
dvesti sa bhidyatfiiii | 

It would be rather attractive to write for b tad vfi ha nama 
tad va ha namadheyam. For pfida c I have nothing to offer. 

nici numasy aghara nama | namas te stu vatake 
anyatasmad aghahi krdhi | 

Read adhara in a,- ‘stu in b, and put the colon after vatake ; in 
c read anyato ‘smad agham. 

rucite pari no namagrena pari no nama | 

asmanam tanvam krnmahe ady a nas soma mrtraya z 1 z 

The ms. has abhy over ady. 

Read rjite in a, and abhy in d. 

Of. RV. 6. 75. 12 rjite pari vrhdhi no ‘sma bhavatu nas 
tanxlh I somo adhi bravitu no ‘ditih sai'ma yacchatu; the same 
occurs YS. 29. 49; TS. 4. 6. 6. 4; MS. 3. 16. 3: 186. 17. 
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87 . 

tvam clarblio si parit osadlamfini vibhamdiiii yfisi kanya 
yavainfim 

bbinnasiras krine jayfuii ny asya sariraih bliinclyati blii- 
lulyasti z 

T has patir in a. 

Ill a read ‘si patir, in b vibhindun ; the last words of b are 
not clear: possibly yavainan could stand. In c read °siras; 
jfiyfuh^seerns as unsuitable in this connection as kanya; for the 
end of d we might read bhidyate. 

yas kikasas to virajali panlnsi yas yoddhara usnisas ta 
hi vayre | 

hanisyami vain nir atah paretam tniany attain avisir 
ivfimiva z 

In the iirst hemistich most of the words seem clear individu- 
ally, but the sense is wholly unclear; in viraj^ah there may be a 
form of vi-ruj, and then probably usnTsas. In the. second hemi- 
stich by reading itah we get good sense down through attam, 
but nothing after that. 

yum yas te jatharesv antas kasmfii vasam iiiraksvaih 
martyamyam • 

hanisyami vam nir atah paretam stFiyade tu prati vam 
atutsi z 

Of the first hemistich only te jatheresv antas seems good; in 
c read itah and in d stayate seems good. 

^ yenetus tena patha jiaretam stayade tu prati vam atutsi | 

vrahmana va iia paridrddhya samantaiii vrscasyfimi 
vakulrdva sarpaih z 3 z 

T has nakur in d. 

In a read yeneyathus, and stayate as above; in d read nakula 
iva sarpam and some form of vraso; in c it is possible that 
there is some form of parbvrj, probably gerund. 

This charm is evidently for the destruction of something, and 
the suggestion of worms comes out in each stanza. 
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88 . 

S. 2. 35; TS. 3. 2. 8. 1. 

f24b yajflapatiin rsayeiia filiur nirbliagcatfi bbagfid anntap- 
yainfinfi | 

yad eiias caknnfi baddha esa tato visvakannaii pra 
mumngdliv oiiaiii 

In d T lias mumngdhy. 

In a read rsaya enasfdiur, in b nirbliaktri is probalily correct 
and ^mfiurdi. In c it seems that we must have calcrvaiii; in d 
read imimugdliy enam. 

This stanza also occurs MS. 2. 3. 8: 36. 20; tlie order of the 
stanzas is different in all four versions, the pfidas we have here 
standing as 2ab and Bed in In a MS. has yajamfinam psaya, 
in b it has vihfiya prajfun anu^, TS. praja nirbhaktfi anu°, S. 
nirbhaktam praja aniitapyamfinam. In c MS. has eno mahac 
ca TS. enas cakiwan niahi baddha esani; for d all have tarn 
visvakarman pra munefi svastaye. 

fianyilna somapfi manyarafino yajiiasya vidvana samaye 
na dhTrah 

niadhavyan stokaii upa ya raradhas saiii mfi tarfiis srjad 
visvakarmfi 

Probably ananyan somapan is to be read in a, in b vidvan. In c 
probably apa yan raradha; for tarfiis in d either tfiis or tebhis 
is needed. 

These pfidas are 3ab and 2cd in which has adfinyfin in a, 
and in d saiii nas tebhih sijatn, MS. has in a ayajuiyfin yajiii- 
yfin, in b pranasya and samare; TS. reads as here in a and as 
MS. in b: both MS. and TS. have dual, stoka, and so tfibhyam 
in d ; both have tfiii for our yfin and nas for mfi ; and they have 
srjatu. 

ye ruksayanto na visiitv fiiiadhri yan agnayo ann atap- 
yamca dhrvsnya | 

yfi taisam avaya duristas sistam tad visvakarmfi kniotu | 

The correct reading is probably as follows: 

ye bhaksayanto na vasuny fmrdhur yan agnayo anv 
atapyanta dhisnyfih | 

yfi tesfim avaya duristfi svistam tad visvakarmfi krnotu 
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S. has what is adoiited hei*e for padas ah; TS. has finrhnh, 
MS. fiuasiir. For dmasta S. and MS. have duristih and TS. has 
dnristyfii: for d S. has svistiih nas tan kniavad vis vakarmu ; 
so TS. save for krnotu. MS. has tah visvakarmfi kniotu. 

hhima rsayo nainas tehhyas caksur yad esa manasas ca 
saihdrk. | 

vrhaspate mahisfiya dive | namo visvakarman namas te 
pfihy asmfin. 3 z 

In a read bhlmfi, in h esfuh ; remove colon after dive. 

This stanza is not in MS. hut appears MS. 2. 3. 7. 4. For 
a 8. and TS. have ghorix rsayo namo astv ebhjj'as, MS. astv adya 
yehhyas. In h S. has satyam at the end; TS. has caksusa esfim 
manasas ca samdhau, MS. caksur yesriih (var. leot. hy esriiii) 
tapa uccahhimam. For c S. has hrhaspataye mahisa dyuman 
namo, TS. mahi sad, MS. hrhaspate mahisa for d S. reads as 
here, TS. and MS. have namo visvakarmane sa n piitv asman. 

Stanzas 3 and 4 here are 1 and 4 in S. 


89 . 

sarva imam usadhayah prthivyfim avi nistliituh 
athfiiva bhadrake tvam asurehhyo ajayata | 

In a read ima osadhayah ; in h it might be possible to write 
vinisthitfih, but it is to be noted that 19. 32. 3h is prthivyam 
asi nisthitah. The last two padas taken separately might be 
possible, hut to harmonize them with each other and with the 
first two does not seem possible. 

satam apsai’asfiiii satarii sunvatinam gandharvapatninam 
satasyondro apakrtas chira yas patanti parovataih patan- 
tir esvamabhis saha | 

T has manovatam for parovatam. 

The only possible reading I can conjure up is apacitas ciraih 
yas jiatanti paravatam patanti resmabhis saha; for satasyondro 
I have no suggestion, and the rest seems to need nothing. 

cetantis asmalam papalam indro apsataso arat. | 
vi vo yaso bhajamahe vi vo h^visya modanahi 
apavarlr aponnutamassad yaksmas aponnatavatas te jane 
yatha z 4 z 
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Pada a occui's above, 5^9. 4a, in what seems to be the correct 
form, cetautTm asmalfiih palfnii; in b we can only guess at ran- 
dom, but '^rasa a karat does not seem improbable. In c yaso 
may be read and havisyani in d. In the last hemistich probably 
asmad yaksmam is to be read, and the preceding words may 
contain some form of apa+vr and apa+nud. 

The cliarm. is probably against the Apsaras in their role of 
enticing and bewildering enchantresses. 

90 . 

G. 127. 

asitasya vidx'athasya lohitasya vanas|)ate 
vikalpakasyosadhe mocchi pisatahx cana 

In a read vidradhasya, in c ^fiusadhe; in d it seems best to 
follow with mocchisas pisitam. 

Ppr a has vidradhasya balfisasya, and in c it has visalyak- 
asy°. 

tat te balusa tisthata kaske miiskav apfilcrtam 
vidaham tasmin ni bhesajam cTpudrav abhicaksanaih 

The simplest I'emedy for the hrst hemistich seems to be to 
read ut te balasa tisthatas kakse muskav apakrtau, or perhaps 
apasritfiu as in In c read vedaham and omit ni. 

In a S. has yaii te, in c tasya, and in d cipudrixr. 

nir balasaiii balfisino vi malam uta vidrata 
paropahabhyaih te vayam para yaksmam suvamasi | 

In b read vidradham, in c paropahatyam. 

This stanza does not appear in S. 6. 127, being new except 
pada a, which occurs 6. 14. 2a. Pada d, in the form para 
yaksmaih suvami te, occurs RV. 10. 137. 4d; 4. 13, 5d; 7. 

53. 6b, and elsewhex^e. 

f25a sirsarogam angaimgam sraktivalgam viloliitaih 

para te jhatam yaksmam adharantam suvamasi j 5 z a 18 z 

In c read ‘jhatam, in d adharaucam. 

The third stanza of has six padas, of which the last two 
read as the last two here except tarn for te : the first hemistich 
here is new. 
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91 . 

Kfius. 115. 2. 

payo clevesu paya osadhisu payfisfisi payo ntarikse | 

tail me clfita savitfi ca clhattaiii vi^ve tad devfi abliisam 
grnantu z 

In b read paya risasu and ‘ntarikne, in c dliata. 

Kfins, has dhfita ca ° in c. 

i:)ayo yad apsu paya nsriyasu paya uktesix paya ut par- 
vatenu | 

dban me dbatfi savita da dhattam visv.e tad deva abliisam 
gniantu | 

For uktesu in b Rotb in T suggested utyesii, but it seems to 
me that ukthesu is better; it is the reading adopted by Weber, 
0mi7ta und Bortenta^ S. 380; read uta for at. In c read tan 
me, and ca for da. Bloomfield gives pada b paya utsesuta par- 
vatesu; Weber reads piirvadhesu. 

yan mrgesu payo vistam asti sad ejati patati yat pata- 
trisu I 

tan me dhatfi savita da dhattam visve tad deva abhisam 
grnantu z 

In b read yad for sad, in c ca for da. 

Kaus. has avistam in a. 

yani pay ansi divy fii’pitani yany antariksa bahudha 
bahilni | 

tesamm isane va&ii no dya pra dattam dyavaprthivi- 
ahriniyamano z 1 z 

In b read antarikse, in c tesam and ‘dya: after these changes 
we must probably leave c as it stands and in d read ahrniya- 
mane, or °mrinau(?). 

In Kaus. Bloomfield reads isanam in c, pradatta and ahrniya- 
mana in d; Weber reads isate in a, omits pradatta and reads 
ahrniyamane, but he suggests the reading isanam (or °an) and 
pradattani. ♦ 

92 . 

To Sumati. 

aganmemam sumatim visvariipam yasyam purvam anu 
tad dava ekah 
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sii nas siiktriir jujusana samibliyas sa na vmitrim siima- 
nasyamanali | 

T lias saralblijas in c. 

In b read deva ; there seems to be something wrong with the 
pada, probably in ann tad. In c read samibyas, in d no and 
®mana. 

iyaih devl^ suinatir visvarilpfi Kil 2 )aih krnvana carati 
canosu | 

tarn rfijanas kavayo.hrtsu ketfiir arfijanaH ea vadanais 
pananti | 

In b T has caresn, whicli is correct. 

agiiir yfi mam ityam iipasahi sadeina vficapriye madhumat 
yfi vadantah z 

somo raja variino mitra dharma mayi sriyamaiia iipasam 
namantu | 

For the first hemistich I have no suggestion to make. Read 
mitro in c, and sriya'^ in d. 

yo vas susmo hrdaye yo bfilivo yas ca caksusi 
jihvayagre ya va many us taiii vo vi nayamasi z z 
f25b om taiii vo vi nayamasi z 3 z 

In a read susmo, in b caksusi, in c yo va. 

S. 6. 73. 2a is yo vah susmo hrdayesy antar. 


93 . 

To the plant kustha; a charm against poison. 

tris kusthasi vrtraha jatas trir ud divas pari jajnire | 
tris somaha jajhise tvam trir adityabhyas pari z 

T has adityebhyas in d. 

In b read jajhise, in d read with T. 

Pada d occurs S. 19. 39. ob; this hymn of is to the plant 
kustha, against takman. 

jivalafii nagharisfim jayata kamaparajitrim 
iitamrtasyesano rajana kustha vadamasi | 

The first hemistich can stand, but the connection seems 
unclear: cf, S. 19. 39. 2a. In d read rajan. 

With c cf. RV. 10. 90. 2c; YS. 31. 2c, which have utamrta- 
tvasyeshuio; 19. 6. 4c °yesvaro. 
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aiitarfi dyrivfijDrtliivi antariksam iclaih mahat. | 
tatrrimrtasyfisiktam kustbaiii clevfi badlinuta | 

In d we should probably read devil abadlmata. 

The pfidas of the first hemistich, separately, are familiar but 
not in hymns to kustha. S. 4. 7. led read tatrumrtasyasiktam 
tena to varaye visam. 

kustho si devakrtaih himavadhhyo nirfidrta 
tiksnribhir atrabhih vfitas sa ja^arthfirasaiii visaiii z 3 z 

In a read ‘si devfikrto, in b nirfidrtah, in c perhaps atribhir ; 
in d the correct reading is probably cakartha°. 


94 . 

A charm for blood-flow. 

yas te satam dhamaiiayas sabasrani viiisatih 
babhror asvasya varenapi nahyami tahaih | 

In a read yfis, in d ta aham [in b sc. ca after sabasrani. — Ed.]. 

satasya te dhamaninfim sahasrasyayiitasya ca | 
trtes padam ava sarathim aj^i nisyasi yacl vilam 

T bas nahyami in d. 

In d read nahyami yad bilani, following T. In c possibly iva 
may stand, but for the rest I have no suggestion. 

paramasyani parilvatas j^usko bhy arundas ca tisthata | 
tatas suskasya susmena tistbantu lohinir apa | 

T has arudas in b. 

In b tisthata would be better, and arugnas seems worth con- 
sideration; read ‘bhy. 

pari vis siktilmayam arum bile vapfimasi | 
akaBadasvayait purfitakas ca dasamim idam z 

For the second hemistich I would make no suggestion : for 
the first might we consider as remotely possible pari vas sika- 
tamayam ariimbile vapfimasi ? 


95 . 

rudram ataksibata mumustubhyfim amaghayan dbram 
ahtityabhisansaih | 

tabhisajam snmsy an no viram vire bbesajebhi z 

T bas ‘^sandam, and °satsam at end of b. 

19 
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rndra yat te guhyam nama yat teiidlifima tayor iduli | 

siva sarvyfi ya tava tayfi no mrda jiyase z 

In the first stanza I have made no attempt to restore ; but the 
second comes out fairly clear. With saravya the second hemi- 
stich is good; in b read yat ta indh-, but after that I offer no 
conjecture: iduh may bo the correct reading. 

Pada c dcciu\s TS. 4. 5. 1. 1; KS. 17. 11; N’llarU. 7. Pfida 
d occurs VS. IG. 41); TS. 4. 5. 10. 1; MS. 2. 7. 9: 127. 12; 
KS. 17. 11 and NilarU. 7. 

agnirh tvfihur vaisvanaraih niadanana prahahaihu agat. 

sa ne devatrfidhi vriihi mfi I'isfima vayaih tava | 

In b read sadanan pradahann, no in c. 

This occurs Vuit. 6. 7 and GB. 1. 2. 21. Vrdt. has for b sa 
dahan pradahan nv agfih, GB. sadanfin pradahan v again 

ya devi prahitesu tastapase vam aham avavasrsta 
f26a somas tvam asmabhya vetu vidvaii avantu nah pitaro 
devahiitisu z 5 z a 19 z 

In a probably prahutesu is better; and one could think of 
tasthe for the next word. In c possibly asmabhyam. 

Pada d occurs RV. G. 52. 4d with ma and ^htltau. » 

It would hardly be safe to say more than that this seems to 
be a prayer for Rudra’s favor, perhaps at a sacrifice. 

. 96 . 

Api5. 16. 34. 4; KS. 40. 5. 

rayas p6sam dh6hi no jataveda ilrjavad ague asu sunf- 
tavat. ( 

dadhama , bhara srnh nama somani yajhena tvam hpa 
siksama sakraiii z 

Read: rayas posam dhehi no jataveda tirjavad ague vasu sunf- 
tavat I 

dadhama bhk’am sundvama s6maih yajnena tvam 
^iksema fekram z 1 z 

In a Ap6, and KS. have no dhehi; for b they have urjo bha- 
gam madhumat sunrtavat, which with pinvamana for simrtavat 
also occurs MS. 2. 7. 12c: 92. 8; KS. 16. 12c; they have yaj- 
nam in c, sakra in d. 
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vayam agne dhdnavantas syumalam yajnayuta daksiiia- 

grava vadlied abhi somasyruisxin indra siksema Induna 
siitena z 

Read: vayam agne dlumavantas syamiilam yajufiyota dakHinfi- 
yfti I 

grrivfi vaded abhl sdmasyriinstin In dram HikHcmcnduna 
sutena z 2 z 

111 c Apt^. has ^ansunri, and KS. has gravavudur ° ‘^ahBum. 

Isanan tva sut^rnma vayam plirota dhaurmriia dhanapate | 

gumad agne asvavad bhtui pusto | hiraiiyavad annavad 
dhehi mahyam | 

, T has Jsanam in a and bhxiri in c. 

Read: Isanam tva susnima vayam purdhita dhananam dhana- 
pate I 

gdmad agne asvavad bhiiri ]3iistarii hlranyavad annavad 
dhehi mahyam z 3 z 

Ap^. has susrumo in a and annamad in d; it and KS. omit 
purohita in b. 

dvahaih me dyats prthivi jiayo jardro xna sddako bhdvi 
sarpatu 

prajapatina tdhvam dprainer isto matu ma z 1 z 

Read: duham me dyads prthivi payo ^jagaro ma sddako vi sar- 
patu I 

prajapatina tanvdm a prine hdstah patu ma z 4 z 1 z 

In the first hemistich I have followed the reading of Ap^5. and 
KS., except that they have te and tva; for the second hemistich 
they give prajapatinatmanam aprine hukto ma atma; thus KS. 
in d, but Ap{^. aprine rikto. 


97 . 

asmam jusadhvain. asavo dyamanah purajaraso vasavo hi 
sthah 

paka grnimas tava viryaya satani hima adhipatin na ehi | 
T has adhipatir in d. 

In a read asman and vasava ucyamanah, in c grhnlmas, and 
°patir in d. Pada c does not seem good but it will have to stand. 
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tin mmo gfid firjunam agfit susad bliogo gopfiya ma | 
aline bliyatu manaiii j^ari dadbe stlryas praiio bbavami 

T puts ny an mrno with this stanza. 

ny an mrnon mrno gfid dsitam agat snsad bhago gopaya 
mfi I 

rutraye bhyfitu manaih pari dadhe agnih prfino bhavami 
anfitnrasya nfi bhago na bhago bhiiyassa | 

The parallelism between the last two stanzas is striking, but 
the meaning is far from clear. In the second there is evident 
dittography in pfida a, and I incline to think that the last line is 
a sort of a gloss. Possibly mrdo should stand for mrno ; and 
bhyatumanam may be some participle. 

sa yatra dvayam prajfipate trir ekasyrdinah prajas sas 
pasyasi 

tatra mam abhi sam pasyanistapasur bhuvanasya gopa 
z 2 z 

T has sam in b. 

Read °ahnah and saih in b and gopah in d. 

For anistapasur neither ‘^having ill-omened cattle” nor 
“having unsaciificed cattle” suits very well: it would seem 
that the individual addressed is an earthly prince. [Read arista‘s 
“ not lost.” — En.] 


98 . 

yatha mrgo goj)ayasi tu^ascin matu vindhyasi | 
ya va tvam ugrosadhe asuro payasa subhage | 

The margin gives bhe | for the end of d. 

f26b bandhume mam apadhus ca madhuman no samamjanam | 
dvaro bhagasye matarau mrgasya syannivacarah 

The margin gives dhyanni for d. 

abhi tvadham abhidana Jiileneva mahadakahi | 
yatha sam akratavaso sam ascit te saciivahi | 

T has maharadhakam in b ; mahtijhakam is possible. 

ahvait tad uttara asmatha tvas upadhir piama | 
sa no badhnami saihbandhanena yathfisav a vi vrtty a 
mrtyor aparavata | 3 z 
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T lias upaciii in b. 

Just a few suggestions here: for Ic we might read jfi vai 
tvain ugra osadhe; in 21) samafijanam; in 3c ^vasfi is not impos- 
sible; 4b might be tvain upaciii mama, and while no certain 
reconstruction of 4d could be made, the drift of it seems to be 
“that he may be far from danger and death,” or something of 
that sort. It would seem that this is a medicinal charm. 


99 . 

Against demons, jiarticularly ksetriya. 

apocchenti duss%pnain api drhfindam ntsatahi 
apostam saiwam ksetriyaiii sarvas ca yritudhrmyab | 

T has apocchantl. 

In a read apocchanti dussvapuam, and for b apa durhardam 
ucehatam would seem good. 

With a cf. S. 8. 4. 23b apocchantu mithunfi ye kimidinali; 
pada d appears rather frequently, e, g. RV. 1, 191. 8d; B. 2. 
14. 3d. 


ud agiitaih bhagavatT vicrtfiu nama tfirake | 
suksatriyasya muhcataiii sarhgranthya hrdayasya ca z 

It will be better to read agatriih in a ; read saiiigranthya in d ; 
in 0 one is tempted to abandon the ms. and read with S. vi 
ksetriyasya®. 

Fadas ab occur 2. 8. lab; 6. 121. 3ab: for a 6, 3. 7. 4 and 
TA. 2. 6. 1 have respectively amu ye divi subhage and ami ye 
subhage divi. S. 2. 8. 1. and 3. 7. 4 have for c vi ksetriyasya 
muhcatfim. 

namo stu vrti'ahabhyo namaisa yugebhyah 
mrgayaranye tisthate ksetriyayakaram namah z 

In a read ‘stu, in b nama esam. 

aso hrdaih ksetrapatyam manos ca manavasya ca | 
manas sarvasyapasyata iha bhuyamy adiditi z 4 z 

The margin has sya, seeming to correct bhtlyamy. 

Padas b and c are good, but I see no help in them toward 
solving the rest. 
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100 . 

Seemingly a love charm. 

ud ehi devakanyfi yfi jata vasunfi saha | 
na tva caranty osadhayo bfihyas parvata uta z 

In b read jatfi, in c taranty; probably the correct reading for 
d is batyas parvatiya uta, as in S. 19. 44. 6d, where the hemi- 
stich occurs. 

yatha tva pari utsakta patny osadham a vataih karani- 
dasi I 

yad esu yan ni sidasi tatra tvaham sam abliam asvam ' 
ivasvabhidhrinyfi | 

In d abbaram may be restored. The first hemistich is past 
mending with certainty; osadhim is evident and utsakthi is 
possible. Puda e occurs 4. 36.. lOd and 5. 14. 6d. 

yatha kumaras tarano maturam prati nandati 
evasman prati nandantu j^firh vayani kamayamahe z 5 
z a 20 z 

In the first hemistich read taruno mataram; in d read ya, or 
in c read nandatu. 


101 . 

Cosmogonic, 

trini patrani prathamany amat tani satyam uta bhutam 
tadaksa [ 

f2'?a rtasya mane dhiya dhruvany ebhir devamrtam bhaksa- 
yanti | 

In a read asan, at the end of b uta daksah seems possible ; in 
d read deva amrtam. 

svar yad deva vi bhajantayam trini patrani prathamany 
asam. 

aditya ekam vasavo dvitiyam trtiyam rudra adhi mam 
babhuvuh 

In a read bhajanta ayan, in b asan, and sam in d. . 

dhata veda savitaitani sarva vrhaspatih prathamo devo 
agnih 
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ebhir indro jajatliarom fi prnite tribliis patrair ata visve 
ca dev ah 

In c read jatliaram. 

urdhvfis tisthanti nanii jilirfi bbavanti nonam babhfiva 
katainan canrdsam 

devanaiii pfitraui nihatani yani tani Baiii patv aritasya 
gopa z 1 z 

In a read firdliva and probably jilimfi, in b katamac and in c 
nihitani ; rtaBya gopfih in d. 


102 . 

' , The feast of the full moon. 

pilrnamasi prathama yajiliyasld ahna ratrinrun uta sarv fi- 
res ii I 

ye tv am yajuiyair yajufiitvodhayantamai te nakam snkr- 
tas paretfih z z 

In a paurnama^i had better stand; in b read ahnam and sai*- 
varesu; in cd we may restore with some probability yajhfiir 
vardhayanty ami. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 80. 4, and the readings suggested 
here agree with excej)t in pada c, where has ye tvam 
yajiifiir yajiiiye ardhayanty, in b atisarvaresu, and in d nake. ' 

ptlrna paj^cad uta piirnfi purastat pauriiamrisi madhyata 

'^2 I 

tasyaiii devfiis samvasanto mahitva nakasya prsthe mam 
isa madema z 

T has madhyata. 

In a read purna both times, in c tfi,syam and in d sam isa. 

This stanza occurs 7. 80. T; TS. 3. 5, 1. 1; TB. 3. 1. 1. 
12; MS. 6. 2. 3; and the second hemistich Ap^. 7. 5. led. 
For pada b these have un madhyatah paurnamasi jigaya. For 
c TS. and TB. have tasyaiii deva adhisamvasantah, which Ap6. 
varies by tayor : MS. hasyasyam (var. lent, asyam) deva abhi- 
samvisantah. For d TS., TB., Ap^., and M^., have uttame 
naka iha madayantam (M^. madayadhvam) . 

catasro di&s pradiso ha pahea sad urvi rahu rajaso 
vimana | 
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dvilclasrintardliri rtavas ca te mfi j^yfiyayantu bliuvanasya 
go pall 7. 

yatlifidityrin fi pyfiyayanti yathfiksitam aksitayan pivaiiti | 
eva infuTi indro yarn no vrliaspatir a pyayayantii bliu- 
vanasya gopuli z 2 z 

In view of S. and IVIS. it seems that we should read in a 
yathaditya ausiini in b pibaiiti: stanza is No. 4, hymn No. 2. 

This stanza occurs H. 7. 81. G; TS. 2. 4. 14. 1; MS. 4. 9. 27: 
140. 3; 4. 12. 2: 181. 7; KS. 10. 12; ^^S. 5. 8. 4; N. 5. 11 
(acc. to Diirga in Roth’s Erliluterungeii, p. 61). In a the read- 
ing suggested is that of MS. ; KS. has yathadityam fiditya a 
N. has yatha deva ausum S. has yam deva others yam 
aditya which last form also appears in TS. 2. 3. 5. 3a; TB. 
3, 1. 31a; KfiusIT. 2. 8. In b MS. and KS. have yathaksitim ° 
KS. also reading °yo madanti, S. has yam aksitam aksita bha- 
ksayanti, the others as here save that SS. has aksitim. In c 
KS. reads as here, MS. evasinrui S. tenasman N. tena tvam ° 
TS. and Sj5. tena no raja variino In d all read as here. 

103 . 

' To Amavasya. 

agana ratris samgamani vasxlnam visvam pustom vasv 
five say anti | 

aniavasyaih havisfi vidhemorjfim vasanas payasa nagaiii z 

In a read agan ratri, in b ^yanti, in c amavrisyani, in d vasana 
and na figan. 

This stanza occurs S. 7. 79. 3, with amavasyayfii in c and 
duhana in d. With the first hemistich cf. TS. 3. 5. 1. 1 nives- 
ani samgamani vasiinani visva riipani vastiny fivesayanti. Pada 
a may be compared with RV. 10. 125. 3a; 4. 30. 2a, aham 

rastri samgamani vasunam. 

ma tva ratri pure dabhani sota pascad vibhavari | 
f27b ayusmantas suprajasas suvira hrdyas sa tva suvarcasah 

In a read dabhan, in b mota, and in d probably satvanas. 

yasya devasya sumutrui sumatim grhanaih 
a ma pustim ca posyani ca ratrya devanam sumatau 
syama | 
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In a read sumatfiu; h is evidently incomplete but there is 
nothing to suggest the original reading. 

S. 3. 10. 7ab has fi me paste ca pose ca ratri devanam suma- 
tau syfima. 

aham evfmmy amfivasya mfi vasantii sukrtfiu mfiime 
mayi deva uhhayo sridhyas cendrajyesthfis sani agac- 
chantu sarve z 3 z 

In view of S. we should probably read in b vasanti sukrto 
maylme; in d agacchaiita. 

This stanza occurs H. 7. 79. 2, where b is inrun a vasanti suk- 
rto maylme. 

104 . 

To the hTew Year. 6. 3. 10. 1-4. 
prathamd ha vyfisa sa dhenfir abhivad yam6 sd nah | 
payasvati duhfi fittaras uttaram sama z 

T ends first hemistich after yame. 

Read: prathama ha vy uvfisa sa dhenfir abhavad yame | 

sa nah payasvati duha fittarfim-uttarrim samfim z 1 z 

This stanza also occurs TS. 4. 3. 11. 5; MS. 2. 13. 10: 161. 
11; KS. 39. 10; SMB. 2. 2. 1; PG-. 3. 3. 5; the second hemi- 
stich appears RV. 4. 57. 7; 1:^. 3. 17. 4; SMB. 1. 8. 8; 2. 2. 17; 
8. 1. Pada a Kaus. 19. 28; 138. 4; GG. 3. 9. 9; KhG. 3. 3. 
18; HG. 2. 14. 5. For a TS., PG., and 116. have ya prathama 
vy auchat; in b KS, and SMB. omit sa. In c SMB. and MS. 
read as here, TS. and PG. dhuksva, S. and others duham. 

ydih devas prati nandanti dhenfi rfitrim ixpayatl 
saiiivatsai’asya ya patnf sa no astu sumafigala | 

Read : yam devds prati nandanti dhenfiih rdtrim updyatim | 
samvatsarasya yd patni sa no astu sumahgald z 2 z 

For this stanza see SMB. 2. 2. 16; PG. 3. 2. 2; AjiMB. 2. 
20. 27; HG. 2. 17. 2; MG. 2. 8. 4. In a SMB. has pasyanti, 
and all save and SMB. have janah for devas; in b S. has rat- 
rim dhenum, the others have this order and have ivayatim ; in d 
all texts have sumangali. 

samvatsarasya pratimam ye tva ratrim upasate | 
t6sam ayusmatina prajam rayas posaiia saih srja | 

T has posena in d. 
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Head: samvatsarasya pratimam ye tva rfitrim upasate | 

toBum uyuHmatliii jn-ajfim rfiyas posena sam srja z 3 z 

This stanza occurs KS. 40. 2; MG-. 2. 8. 4; the first hemistich 
in TS. 5. 7. 2. 1; PG. 3. 2. 2; pfida a in ApS. 17, 9. 3; HG. 2. 
15. 9, and pada d appears frequently. In a PG, has pratimfi: 
in b KB. and MG. read as here, PG. has yfi taiii ratriin npfis- 
mahe, B. yam tva ratry upfishiahe, which TB. varies with upfi- 
sate and SMB. 2. 2. 18b with rfitri yajamahe. KB. and MG. 
have c as here, S, has sfi na In d MG. has srjasva, others as 
here. 


iyam ava sa ya prathama vy aucchat sapsv antas carati 
pravistfi 

vadhur rnlmaya navaga j janitriiii trita enaiii naahimfinas 
sacante z 4 z 

Margin has astaka opposite this stanza. 

) 

Read : iyam eva sa ya prathama vy ducchat sapsv antas carati 
pravista | 

vadhiir mimaya navagaj janitri traya enaih mahiihanas 
sacante z 4 z 4 z 

This stanza occurs also 8. 9. 11; TS. 4. 3. 11. 1; MS. 2. 

13. 10: 1'60. 1; KS. 39. 10; .^G. 3. 12. 3; ApMB. 2. 20. 30: 
the first pada appears TB. 2. 5. 5. 3a; Apl5. 17. 2, 12; HG. 2. 

14. 5 ; ApG. 8. 22. 5. SMB. 2. 2. 15 must be compared. The 
only variant for a is vy uchat in SG. Pada a as here appears 
in MS. and KS., antar asyam "" in TS., ^G. and ApMB., asv ita- 
rasu in In the second hemistich is mahanto asyam mahi- 
mano antar vadhfir jigaya navagaj janitri. In c TS., ^G., and 
ApMB. have jajana and S6. also has navakrj; in d ^G. has 
saoantam. The stanza in SMB. is esaiva sa ya piirva vy aucchat 
seyam apsv antas carati pravista | vasiir jigaya prathama janitri 
visve hy asyam mahimano antah. 

106 . 

Continuation of preceding: 3. 10. 5, 6, 11, 10. 

vanaspaty^ gravano ghosam avrata h4vistanvantava pari- 
vatsarinam | 

, 6kastak4yi havisa vidhema vay4ni syama patayd rayi- 
nam. 
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Read: vanaspatya graYfuio ghrjsam akrata kavis knivantas pari- 
vatsarfnam [ 

ekastakayai Iiavisa vidliema Tayam syama patayo rayi- 
ndm zl z 

This stanza also occurs HG. 3. 14. 4; MG. 2. 8. 4; SMB. 2. 
2. 13; ApMB. 2. 20. 34. Padas ab in S. are as here; in a HG. 
and MG. have uhlkhala ° ° akurvata, ApMB. fuilukliala SMB. 
aultikhalah safn pra vadanti gravanah; in b MG. has parivat- 
sarTyara. Pfida c as here does not appear elsewhere; S. has 
ekastake siiprajasah siivira. The occurrences of d are too 
numerous to mention; for d SMB. and *MG. have jyog jivema 
balihrto vayahi te. 

idfiyas padaih ghrtavat sarisrpaiix jfitavedah pi'ati havya 
grbhfiya > 

ye gramyah pasavo visvarilpas tasam saptanfim mayi 
'raiitir astu z 

Corrections for accents are as follows: sarTsrpaih jdtavedah 
prati havya grbhaya : ye gramyah, visvariipas tesam saptanaiii, 
rantir. 

This stanza also occurs SMB. 2. 2. 14; AS. 2. 2. 17; ApS. G. 
5. 7; 1. G. 1. 15; HG. 2. 17. 2; TA. 3. 11. 12. S. and 

SMB. give the stanza exactly as here: in a AS., Ap^^., and M^. 
have Caracai'am at end, TA. and HG. have for a idayai srptahh 
ghrtavac caracaram; b as here is found only in S. and SMB., 
others, save TA., having jatavedo havir idam jusasva. Pfida o 
occurs further in 2. 34. 4a; TA. 3. 11. 11a: in d A^. has ° 
mayi pustir astu, TA. and Ap6. °nam iha rantir astu, MS. ^nana 
iha pustir astu; others as here. 

idaya juhvato havir devan ghrtavata ynje 

guhan adubhyato vayam drsade sopa gomata | 

T has grhan in c: possibly the ms. reading is juhiito. 

In b read yaje, in c grhan alubhyato; in d gomatah: and I am 
inclined to think it would be well to restore also in d the read- 
ing of sam viseraopa. 

In a has vayam for havir. 

yajur rtvigbhya artavebhyo mabhyas samvatsaraya ca | 

dhatre vidhartre samrdhe bhutasya pataye yaja z 5 z 
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T lias mridbliyas in b. 

Possibly rtvigbhya can stand but rtubbya as in S. is better; 
in b read mfidbbyas, in c vidbatre, in d yaje. The stanza is bTo. 
4 and the hymn No. 5. 

For ab S. reads rtubhyas tyfirtavebbyo madbhyah sahivatsare- 
bhyah. 


106 . 

Conclnsion of preceding; H. 3. 10. 8, 12, 7. 

f28a a yam agah samvatsai'as patir ekastake tava 

tasmai juhomi | havisa gkrtenasau nas sarma yacchatu | 

Read agan in a and ^usan in cd; jDnt colon after tava. 

Only the first hemistich appears in d. Pfida c occurs also 
AS. 8. 14. 4c. 

ekfistakaya havisa vidhemo rtur paiicfma pravista | 
sasyena sasyam upa sani carantam aristasyantiim upa 
sain carenuL | 

In a read ekastakayfii, and it seems that we must have vidhe- 
martun paiicanu In c read °caratam, in d arisyantaih tarn 
seems not impossible, or axdstas syandam 

The only parallel pada is aristali saiii caremahi in MS. 1. 6. 2. 
I7d; SMB. 1. 6. 14o; HG. 1**5. Ic; ApMB. 2. 3. Ic; MG. 
1. 22. 2c. 

vasanto grlsmaii madhfimanta varsah &rad dhemahS. 
rtavo no jusantam | 

a 110 gosu visatv a prajayam sisurmany esam triyarnthe 
syama | 

Read: vasanto grismo madhumanto varsah sarad dhemantS, 
rtavo no jusantam | 

i no gosu visantv a prajiyam sarmany es^m trivariithe 
syama z 3 z 

The correction of d is Roth’s, who also suggests the alterna- 
tive sarman yesaih; but it may be that some form of sisira 
should be restored. 1^. 6. 55. 2 is similar to this: grismo hema- 
ntah si&o vasantah sarad varsfili svite no dadhata | a no gosu 
bhajata prajayam nivata id vah sarane syilma; cf. TS. 5. 7. 2. 4- 
Variantsbf the first three padas occur in the Saiihitas and Sutras 
of the Black Yajur Veda. 
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ekuBtaku tapasfi tapyana jajana gai*bhaih mahimanam 
inclram 

tena cleva vi Balianta satrn hantrisurfiiirim abhayac 
Bacipatih 7 . 

Read: ekastaka tapasfi tapyamanri jajfiua garbliaih inaliimanain 
in dram | 

tena dev a vy asabanta Batruii liantdsuiTuirun abliavac 
sacTpatih z 4 z 

This stanza is S. 3. 10. 12, which differs only in d having 
hanta dasyunfim; it occurs also TS. 4. 3. 11. 3; KS. 39. 10; 
SMB. 2. 3. 21; PG. 3. 3. 5; and pada a GG. 4. 4. 33a; ApMB, 
2. 20. 35a; HG. 2. 14. 5; 15. 9a. For c TS., KS., and PG. 
have tena dasyiin vy asahanta devah ; and for d the same texts 
and SMB, have hanta dasyimam abhavac chacibhih. 

ptirna dravye para pata sxlpiirna punar a pata | 
sarvan yajiiana sam prhcati isam fir jam nabhrtya idaya 
pasubhis saha | 

sarasvati tvam asmasu rayas posarii ni yaccha z 6 z a 21 z 
The margin has isam firjam nfi bhara i i^athah. 

Read : piirna dravye para pata siiptlrnfi punar a pata | 

sarvan yajuan sam prhcatisam. hr jam na fibhrtya | 
idaya pasubhis saha sarasvati tvam asmasu rayas posam 
ni yaccha z 6 z a 21 z 

The last two padas of this stanza are without parallel ; the 
rest is 6. 3. 10. 7cdef, which reads darve, sam bhuhjati and 
bhara. The first two padas occur VS, 3. 49; TS. 1. 8. 4. 1; 
MS. 1. 10. 142. 6; KS. 9. 5; SB. 2. 5. 3. 17; A^. 2. 18. 13. 

In a all save S., MS., and KS. have darvi. 

107 . 

RY. 10. 168, with new stanzas. 

vhtasya nh mahima rathasya bhajayann eti stanayann 
asya gh6.yri | 

divaspfg yety arhnani krnvann dtho ebhi prthivya renhm 
asyan. z 

Read vatasya, mahimanafii, bhanjayann, and gh6sahinab; 
yaty arunani, eti, and asyan in od. 

RY. has rujann eti ® in b, and uto eti ° in d. 
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sam prorate ami vfitasya vlstlifi nainaih gacclianti sfima- 
neva yosfi | 

tfibliir vidvan saratliaiii deva Tyate patir vlsvasya bhfi- 
vanasya gopah x 

Head vutasya vistlui afnam, and sumana iva yoHfili in ab; 
tabhir vidvfiii in c. 

In b II V*. lias ° samanaiii na yosfilij in c tfibluli sayuk and 
in d asya ° ° ® rfija. 

atma vfii devanfLih bhiivanasya gopa yatluivaHaih carati 
deva ekah 

gkoBfiid asya sruyate na rfijiam nasmai vataya havisa 
vidhema | 

T bas tasmai in d. 

Read gopa in a, gbosa id in c, tasrafii and vidbema in d. 

RV. (st. 4) omits vai and bas garbbo at end of a, bas esah at 
end of b, and ih c bas gbosa and sr.nvire. Pada d bas a number 
of variants, very familiar, such as tasmai somaya tasmai te 
soma °, tasmai te deva etc. 

antarikse patbibbir iyamano na na visati katamas 
cauabab | 

f28b apam ydnis pratbamaja rtasya kva sij jatfi-s kfitra k 
babbiiva | 

Read iyamano na ni and katamac in ab; in d read svij, and 
probably kuta. 

This stanza also occurs GB. 1. 2. 8; in a GB. bas briyamano, 
with variant reading bi*^. RV. and GB. have visate in b. In 
0 RV. bas sakba for yonib, and rtava. 

antarikse patayantam vata tvam asum asubbi | 

pasyanti sarve caksusa na sarve manasa vidub 

Read asubbib in b. 

The second bemistich as here aj)pears 10, 8. 14. 

upatrikam sam ca vi ca tra trir yemam caturekajam | 

tain matari^vanam devam divo devavasrjam z 1 z 

T i^eads visatra trir ye panca 

In d read deva avasrjan. The stanza is No. 6, the hymn No. 1. 

For b it might be possible to read trir ye paiica catur 
ekajam, but aside from the possibility of vicitram I see no way 
to remedy pada a. 
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108 . 

S. 19. 20. 

apuiii nidus puur{ise 3 ’^am vadham sad indragni dhdta 
savita vrliaspatih 

sdino raja Yarfino asviiia yamali pfisfisman pari jmtu 
mrtyoli 

Read: apa ny adhus pariruseyaih vadliaih ytiiii indrfiguT dliata 
savitil vrliaspatih | 

sumo raja viiruno asYiufi yaniah pilsasman pari patu 
inrtyuh z 1 z 

The reading given is that of B., to which it seems the Paipp. 
must he assimilated. 

ydni dakarS. bhfiYanasya yas patih prajapatir matarisVa 
prajabhyah 

pradiso yani vasate disas ca tani varmani bahulani 
santu z 

Read: yani cakara bhfivanasya yas jiatih prajapatir matarisva 
prajabhyah | 

pradiso yani vasate disas ca tani varmani bahulani 
santu z 2 z 

adds me after tani in d. 

yat tanusv anahyanti deva vii’fija yodhina | 

indro yas cakre varma tasmfit patu visvatah | 

Read : yat tanusv anahyanta deva virajo yodhinah | 

indro yac cakre varma tad asmfin patu visvatah z 3 z 

adds te after yat in a, and has rajyaya in b : in d there 
seems to be nothing else but to adopt the reading of S. 

varma se dyavaprthivi varmahur varma sfiryah | 

varma me visve devas krnva ma prapat praticika z 2 z 

Read me in a, varmahar in b, in c probably krnvaii or kraii 
and in d ma ma The stanza is ISTo. 4 and the h}’‘mn ISTo. 2. 

has kran in o. The first hemistich as here also occurs S. 8. 
5. ISab, and with varmagnir in b in A^. 1. 2. 1; ApS. 14. 26. R 
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109 . 

RY. G. 74; MS. 4. 11. 2. 

somfiTudra vi vrliatam visucis amlva yfi no gayain fivi- 
vusa I 

Luclethfuii dveso nirrtini ca paracalH krtaih cid onan pra 
rauniuktim asiruit. | 

Read: somfirudra vi vrkataih visuclin amlva ya no gay am a 
vivesa | 

badlietbaih dveno nirrtiin ca })arricriis krtam cid onas pra 
mumuktam asmat z 1 z 

This stanza also occurs S. 7. 42. 1; TS. 1. 8. 22. 5; KS. 11. 
12. In c has dfiram for dveso, the others are badhetham nirr- 
tim paracais. For d and TS. read as here, the others asme 
bhadra sansravasani santu. 

tigmayudhau tigmaheti suseva sdmfirudrav iha su mrda-* 
tan nah 

pra no mncatam duritavady^d gopayatam iias simanas- 
yamfinaiih z 

T has mrdatam in b. 

In b read iha sh mnlatam nah, in c no muncataiii durita 
and in d ° man an. 

RY. and MS. have susevau in a: RY. has ° varuuasya pasad 
in c and °mana in d; MS. has mumuktam asmfiii grasitfin abhike 
pra yacchatam vrsana saihtamani for cd. 

s6marudra dharayetham asuryaia jivasistvav aram asuii- 
vatai I 

yuvam no dhatt4m iha bhcvsajiini pra yacchatam vrsana 
jettani z 

Read: somarudiTi dharayetham asiiryilhi vi vilm istav aram 
asnuvatai | 

yuvam no dhattam iha bhesajani pra yacchatam vrsana 
jetvani z 3 z 

KS. 11. 12 also has this stanza. The other versions are alike, 
and for b they have pra vam istayo ‘ram asnuvantu: for cd 
dame-dame sapta ratna dadhana sam no bhiitam dvipade &m 
catuspade. For d as here cf. under st. 2. 
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soniariiclrfi yiivam a-sinfisv antas tandsi vih^^'a bliesajaiii 
dliattam | 

f29a ava syataih miiiicate kiiii cit ciio ml genu baddham nta 
yad drsatte z 8 z 

Read: sdmfirudra yuvam aHinasy antas tandsu yisva bbesjijfiiii 
dliattam | 

ava syatarh murieataiii kiiii cid uno afigesu baddhuin 
uta yad mrsato z 4 z 8 z 

This stanza occurs S, 7. 42. 2 and tlio otlier texts as for st. 1. 
All these versions are alike : in a they liave ° etany asme, in b 
they transpose the first two words, in c they have ° yan no asti 
(H. asat), and for d tamlsu baddhaiii krtam eno asmat. 

110 . 

&. 19. o8, 1-4. 

ghrtasya ydtis suiuanris sudevas samvatsaramhavisa vur- 
dhayaiiti | 

srotram caksns prana achinno no stv acchinna hvayain 
ayusa varcasa z 

For a a reading not improbable is ghrtasya Jutis sninanas 
sudeva; possibly the reading of S. is better, ° samana sadeva, 
the mss. giving samana sadevus. For cd read srotraih cak- 
sus pruiio acchinno no ‘stv acchinna vayam ayuso varcasah. 

apasmtin prano hvayatam fipa vayam prano havamaho | 
varco Jagraha prthivyantarikjsam varcas sumo vrhaspa- 
tir bibharti | 

Read : dp asm an prano hvayatam fipa vayam pranaiii havamahe | 
varco jagraha pythiv}?- antariksam varcas sumo vfhaspa- 
tir bibharti z 2 z 

has in d ° vrhaspatir dharta. 

varcasa dyavrprthlvi samgranf babhilvathu | varco grhi- 
tva prthivim anu sahx carema | 
yasasp. gavo gopates fipa titisthanty ayatir yaso grhitva 
prthivim anu sam carema | 

For a read varcaso dyavri|)rthivi samgrahani babhfivathur and 
omit colon; in o i^ead gdpatini and tistlianty, in b and d anu. 

20 
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vrajaih. kmvadlivam sa hi vo nrpano varma sidyadhvahi 
balixilfi prthuni | 

phnas kpiMlivas ayasir asrsta sa vas siisros camaso 
drhata tnh x 4 z 

Read: vrajaiii krmidhvaih sa hi vo nypano varma sivyadhvam 
bahiila prthtini | 

p liras kriuidhvam ayasir adhrsta ina vas susroc camaso 
dfiihata taai z 4 z 4 z 

This stanza occurs also RV, 10. 101. 8; KS. 38. 13; ApS. IG. 
14. 0 ; these have varma in b, while S. has varma as here. 

111 . 

' ny ad vat 6 vati nyak tapati stiryah 

nlclnam aghnya duha nyag bhavatu tre visam. 

T has te in d. 

In a read nyag vato, in b nyak, in c duhe; for d nyiig bha- 
vatu te visam. 

This stanza occurs S. 6. 91. 2 and RV. 10. 60. 11. In a RV. 
has va vati, in d it and S. have rapah. 

ni gavo gosthe asadan ni vatsa titfiih dyaih 
ny anmayo nadinam ny ucchusraa rasrinfiiu z 1 z 

T gives ny andayo in c. 

In c read urmayo : for b I have no suggestion. 

With this stanza may be compared S. 6. 52. 2 and RV. 1. 
191. 4: S. reads ni gavo gosthe asadan ni mrgaso aviksata | ny 
urmayo nadmum ny adrsta alipsata ; RV, gives ahd thus, but 
for 0 it has ni ketavo jananfim. 

aliinum ekrinam sam hi sirsuny agrabham hrdahi sahas- 
rab ahull 

pari dravya ni jamahe visam turana visamaruksatto 
uta I 

krnomi visvam bhesajam filieyam arasaiii visam z 5 z 

The ms. corrects dr to hhy or dy in dravya. 

I have no suggestion here. 


112 . 

imfitarau savasinau varcasariije aham sam anamahy ena- 
yor vado 

yatha na hahavo viduh 
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varcasa j)rtMvI siiryenottabhita clyriuli 
tyisiyaih pasyiiso va te tfiny acche samaurva | 

f29b veda vfii vaiii nfimadheyaiii jigavam ajDai'ajitam prajam 
ca bahvim a suse 

rfLstraiii caiidrabhiraksitaih vidfi8l vfuh naiTiadbeyam 
as villa silragham madlni | 

sfiriva caksu | rfahtitanfuii prajaih. dlifirayitaiii inayi 
rasiiii dbfirayataiii mayi satrapa vy a tanomy rgbhyam 
jagliaiiena ea | 

tasmin yo badhyate bandlie ma me astu niyaksakali z z z 
om sa me astu iiiksakah z z 

ity atharvavede palpal adasakhriyrim prathamakandas 
samaptak z z 

This seems to be a jirayer to the Asvins for prosperity, with 
a suggestion of healing oharnis in the last hemistich. A few 
emendations may be made. In the first stanza read varcasanje, 
perhaps vedo, and yatha no. In the' third, we might read 
jigivad, and cendra,® ; the next two padas are good individually 
but to get them into connection seems impossible. At the 
beginning of the fourth, siiryo vai eaksur seems not impossible ; 
read dharayataiii and rayixh ; from satraps on all seems hopeless. 
In the first writing of the final pada read sa ; niyaksakah seems 
hopeless. 

In the colophon we should read pfiippalada®. 



The Story of a Friend in Feed, The Aralric text editedi 
from the Yiennn TLwimHoript (f el-(xh'UzJd1' and trans- 
lated f(ir idle frrt time, — By (hiAULE!:; C. Torrf.y, .Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, JNTow Havenj Conn. 

In the iirtiele, ‘‘ ( -ontvributious from the JriiniiiiTya Brfilnnanu 
to tlie history of the Bralntuiiia literature,” in th(3 First Half 
of this Volume of the Journal, pae^es 17G-188, Ih’ofessor Oertel 
lias collected a good many ancient anecdotes in which the 
disguise of a man ,in woman’s dress plays a part. 
On page 188 he refers to my promise to publish an old Arabic 
tale 'of this nature. That promise I now redeem. 

The tale first appears, so far as my knowledge goes, in the 
Masd7d^ aF IIMfcq of es-Sarraj (f 500 A. H.) ; and it was taken 
thence by el-6huziTlT (t’815) for his Matdli^ al-Budur, For a 
statement as to the mutual relation of these two very interest- 
ing anthologies, I may refer to my article, ‘‘The Filling of a 
G-ap in an old Arabic Anthology,” in the American Journal of 
Ssmitie Languayea for July, 1005, pp. 232-"^87; see also this 
Journal, vol. xvi (1893), ])p. 43 ff. 

I do not know that the story occurs anywhere else. It seems 
not to have been taken over from el-Gluizuli into the Thmisand 
and One Fights when so many of its companions, including' 
five of the group of seven — of which this story is one — which 

form the 20th Chapter (|VA5 lUI in the MatuW 

ahJBiidu7\ were transferred. It is a characteristic anecdote of 
Bedouin life, interesting and well told. Es-Sarraj mentions it 
in another place; see the 3fasftri\ p. 333, near the top. 

I have chosen the version of the Matdlld al-Budm\ rather 
than that of the Alasdri^ Us^dq^ |)artly because the materials 
available for constructing a reliable text of the first named 
recension are so satisfactory, and partly because of the oppoi'- 

1 For the contents of this chapter, and references to parallels in Arabic 
literature, see this Journal, vol. xvi, p. 44 f . , and foot-notes. To the refer- 
ences there given I would add, that the Seventh Tale is to be found in 
Dozy’s edition of Ibn Bedrun, vol. i, pp. 174 JT. 
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tnnitj to contribute sometliing to the criticism of the Cairo 
edition of el-Ghuzrili (see below). The two recensions differ 
from each other only very slightly, and for the most part agree 
word for word. The older writer, es-Sarrfij, begins with a 
complete cliain of authorities, as usual; this is of course oiuittecl 
by el-GhuzfilT. I give here the beginning of the story as it 
appears in the i(F both for the sake of incliul- 

iiig the original chain of authorities, and also in order to give a 
specimen of the variation of the one recension from the other, 
Tliis variation is especially noticeable at the beginning; in the 
sequel the two run more closely side by side. 


bL^it 

|V<AA/LAjf t ^ L t 

UJcX^ isbjf cX.^ 

tcX^.^; 

LA»S\«Jti.^0 cX^cXvVw' 


^^LzLl p-IcXa^^ 

Vi->? b.^ 1 cixAiAiS 

JLJb L^-b ^ 

. JLiii lolo 


The text which I print below is that of el-Gliuziili, as given 
in the excellent Vienna manuscript, which I have followed 
throughout, except in one or two places (indicated in the foot- 
notes) where I have called in the aid of the Strassburg codex. 
I have subjoined the variant readings of the Cairo edition (C). 
It might seem superfluous to publish the Arabic text here, inas- 
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much, as the tale has already been printed twice. But I have 
thought this a good oi:)portiinity to show the inferiority of the 
Cairo text of el-CThnzfili. The book as a whole has been 
described, and its importance indicated, more than once, first of 
all by von Kremer; but I do not know tliat any investigation of 
the relative quality of its text has ever been made, or that it 
has been collated with any of the known manuscripts, exccq')t in 
my own edition of the Btory of el-^Ahhas ihn el-Ahnaf 
zfill’s Second Night’’) in Vol. xvi. of this Journal, where I 
compared its readings with those of the manuscripts in Vienna, 
Strassburg, and the Brill Collection (now in Princeton). The 
Cairo edition is based on a single manuscript, which examina- 
tion shows to be one of the least reliable of the five which are 
known. Its quality is well shown in this particular anecdote, 
where it even gives the names of the principal characters incor- 
instead of and — and where 

a comparison of the older recension uniformly shows the Vienna 
codex to be right as against the Cairo text. It must be added, 
however, that most of the variations are unim})ortant. 

JLb U-li ^ JU* |V.gJ^LA./0 \y3yXh\ |vS* ^S.Lot> 

y-^ ol^t ^ yJCioIif! 


^ C has (!) throughout. 2 q ( ^ 

so omits. ^Ov;y 4 Xjul^. ® C jLfti . 

C omits this and the following ^ . 


rectly — y-xii and 
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JLiii Lvo 

|VX«> CA-iJli cXA 5 ^ 

LtA^nAtAi^^ 2CJt/0 li^l LtAiJ inJ 20ot>j«i^ilfjj 


^h L-l^l p-LA*Jt l<>t cXiiJI^ 

0 C5^!" 0 4 

Ul qwL-^L^ jjjuwiLXs ^A4 J> Lj wUls 


i>-VA^ijl) X«fl*W \Ff^ RJL-O \iJsj| 

^Xjq ^°b£>l^‘Li |v 44-^ Rj^i ^5^^* ijl 

Lo l!^ JLjs Lg-Luu^ 

L-gJu^Mfet^ RJL^^I Lg.AjtA.jt^ owA^ (5'^'^ ^ 

^®iaAX:s\^ L^^yLfc t>4XuL0 dJJt^ (^JUi Lg-XiLw^ 


wUL&I cXax J 2t^( ^ X^yj^ ^-XU^ LjJ 

i;Z*.-lxU ^Ais^LvD (Jt v:>i^^Li JLivLcujJt SiLo ^ 


c>.3iy)l ^i, ^'"cXxi^l U.Aii 4>^iu Lit (ii>^sa«g.3 jvS 


^ 0 ^ simply |vS* in place of this. 

® We should pi'obably insert \„>5^ before this. ° C onaits. 

MS. Lo^»<uu^ . s MS. omits U ; C omits J, . ® MS. ^;Lww.J • 

‘O 0 L^^ii |V^i^ . 

>1 MS. ; 0 (j| ^ . The reading which I have followed is 

the one given in S. 

G inserts here (again) L.g.X4«i.x:|^ , a mere clerical error. 

1» C iaJid . C . >= 0 ij,l . 
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Laxj LaJjJ 13!^ liSf viy^j ^Ai 

w W 

Li^nri^AJC^ Lif 

L/O dcAJl^M? (,j;iAiS.£ 5 »^ LxJ ioLJLip vil.AXii' |ViAvJ 3 >.^ ^Las 

u 1 L.a 3 L^m^AXI <wLaA L/0 ImA>AA <3 

2 ;JJI^ lil 0.JL3 lL^JI JJ. xX^ Lj R-L^ vil^i Lo ^A-cwHsf! 

•‘^^^iaJI c^*^’^**'*^ \j^’^ vilwJt^ ^1 Lx><| 

c^JLs ^ ^ L.gJ JLiii 


tcX^ L<| J,^3 ^J^ vii^Lo J..g-i 

L§.vww..JI oJLi*^ \^xX^ {S^)) ^:5|) 


i^I v„^iS^<^I jV-i*^ 'siiAMi.iStAS* vil^jL^o 


^jQ awitji cXju iS^^) 

^Julaj ^Xcx ‘\iU5 2 U.JO t^b* %»J 


iS/^ 

ij%0 


sljji c>.mJ^ atJuoJ^Ais.. S(Xi>* |b‘ dUtS 

4 

2U L-xs vrA.^cXi JL-3? J^Laj i;JJt 

l^-S* ®^cXXJ JLJ^ iSiX^i ^ ^cXftJb i=-L:^ bt 


» C ^)A ^ . « C d)L3^^ . 

® C j* . 


0 ^.:y^X£2<Ji , ^ C • 

C lias 2 i.Xjo 8(>i>L5 !iLi . 
C simply dJj • 
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jp- 

La^cXj! o^iAXa-Li yS^ 

'*’ , W I -p* 

^L*.iiJ ^Jt JUii LaXiLi p-L^yi 

^ 0 y 

Laio^nW VJilAAiAMf t ^<lX»AA) 25 y 

^L*.5 Jo^-cuJ! ’* ^‘AWk,Jt dlxg.i |V-3’ ijjLaxaJI 

S cX»5 1«£»^ Ai5 LuS Xi A i J5 »»|^ ji fc— «*o| 

^j^JwXaaaiJL^ 0'*.44m 5^^ l^iljC. ;JI^ 'wUj^ ^3li Lx5 2kX}\^ 

l^^ymXmmMlJ <«ili3 4^ tXiAU 1 Lii ^ « A < W * t,,* ) ^ )j[ *} 

^IXf-L^O j*! ClAXi3>*■4^ ^X£>- Si vjy^l |V-l*i 

^ w y w 

o Ajb.it j>^ v^A.:^AJf^ j>t5sAjt ji, c>.JticX3li L^^JCajI 
^^^ySLX3 ^ 2i;Ut (^j! L-j oJLfti L^XaJ^^ 

^S^dJ\ iJItXi ^XCwSt Lxi|^ ,iX^ J,^l iJIcXs 

C^aXaXiJ 2ciAi«ij| CJ-aJL^jj ^tXAXt 

1^^^ ^Xju^ ci^P-L^ (y3 1 61^ ^^aa5^^^ 

^xXl*Xw.'! U-ii ^AAi^ jjf cAAj^-idjI S Lil^ 

^ dUi>l dLLs' ^(Xs!> \ — j <.1:^X3 ^ ^4>Juo Lg.AA) 


■ ' MS. 2 MS. Uyo . » C ^AX)^ , ^ c sUyciU . 

® MS. Ra 3^^| ; C , I liave followed S. The Masdri^ al-‘Usmq 
has Sjii^^t , which is probably the original. 

® MS. omits. ‘C adds viL^uAij . ® C ^^ySUj ^^jsSyju . 

^ C RiLA34> y-A£i OAJCaJ Lfi . 
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^ (i R-La-UI 

^4«L!Cj viiA.4«'L^ icAJI^ L-,^«J^ vii.AAAHAAJ 

^ov.Jti^ RLoLw ^yS3 ^Xs>- (5cX-^ lit 

l-*^ '^t v.,,,>wy£L^ L4.5^ iCJ>yA5^Ls L.^«0 

J jCi- 

(Jjj«S f^J? 2Cwlu-it^ ViioLi^ CS"^ CIA-VM^I 

L^i-0 ^**^.5 C5^ ^vil:sX-^5 i£jcX.:SX5 

vilJtX5^ ct^ |vt^ 4 X 4 .^^! iitX,i |Vas.j^ 2C«XJI L.^M<l.Jt3 <3t^l y,} 

Uii^ L4«ii Lu-Lc <Xi ^p-tiXA^^ Il>I^ 

0 0 

^it Uo^ dAiU* vilxs.! ciA.JjL3 JScX-S^ 

9 

i.ii>,A4diiXf^ iiSJuX^t^ <4ZA^^t jV*^ 2!tXit^ L.^jL5 ^yJ<S^ iS^ 'w^Aii 

aJ o^AiaS^ Um^ aJiSjlda^^ lit 

Js5^^UJU aa^Li 2tJJt toli ;5j-^ 

dyXlw dljiA^ I^Jb.A tXiii JL^ viiJcXS^ L*.ii j^cXJt Lg.;jo 

5^i 

tjS'LCu Jy-^ |vJ^ dl’iLiLCo aL^Jf !^i oJLJo^ 


. LiwCjuo 
J 


^ 0 Lh^-AAaa^ . 

® C has CAJt 4 Aw U-li |V.^iLLoLiu X.:SUdiJI • 

^ MS, ^ . Es-Sarraj gives a preferable text here. 

^ MS. vii,;SUaj^ ; C ^iA.:s^.Ad5^ . I follow S, 

^ 0 aLo^ . The reading which I have adopted is also given by es- 
Sarraj . ^ C . ’ Q (sic). « 0 ^jU^t . 
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TJie Story of a Friejnd in Need. 

Tiianslatio2^. 

Numeir, of the tribe Hilal, narrates the following: There 
was a certain youth of the Beni Hilfil whose name was Bisr ibn 
‘Abdallfilx, but who was commonly known as el-Astar, Among 
all the chieftains of the tribe, his was the hanclsoinest face and 
the most liberal hand. He fell desperately in love with a girl 
of his people named Jeida’, who was preeminent in her beauty 
and her accomplishments; then after the fact of their attach- 
ment became generally known, the alfair giTAv to be a cause of 
strife between their two families, until blood was shed; where- 
upon the two clans separated, and settled at a long distance 
apart from each other. 

So when (says Numeir) the time of separation grew so long 
for el-Astar that he could bear it no more, he came to me, and 
said: ‘‘0 Numeir, have you no aid for me?’’ I answered: 
‘‘ There is with me naught but what you wish.” Then he said: 
“You must help me to visit Jeida’, for the longing to see her 
has carried away my soul.” “Most gladly and freely!” I 
replied; “ Only set out, and we will go whenever you wish.” So 
we rode away together, and journeyed that day and night, and 
the morrow until evening, when we halted our beasts in a ravine 
near the settlement of the clan we were seeking. Then he said: 
•“Do you goon, and mingle with the people; and when you 
meet any one, say that you are in search of a stray camel. Let 
no mention of me pass lip or tongue, until you find her 
seryant-girl, named so-and-so, who is tending their sheep. 
Give her my greeting and ask her for tidings; tell her also 
where I am.” 

So I went forth, not averse to do what he bade me, until I 
found the servant-girl and brought her the message, telling her 
w^here el-Astar was, and asking her for tidings. She sent back 
this word: “She is treated harshly, and they keep watch of 
her. But your place of meeting will be the first of those trees 
which are near by the hindermost of the tents, and the time the 
hour of the evening prayer.” 

So I returned to my comrade, and told him what I had heard. 
Thereupon we set out, leading our beasts, until we came to the 
designated spot at the appointed time. We had waited only a 
few moments when we saw Jeida’ walking toward iis. El-Astar 
sprang forward and seized her hand, giving her his greeting, 
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•while I withdrew a little from tliem; but they both cried out: 

We adjure you by Allah to come bacdv, for we intend nothing’ 
dishonorable, nor is there anything between us that need be hid 
from you. So I returned to them and sat ])eside them. Then 
el-Astar said: '^‘Oan you contrive no way, Jeida’, by whicli we 
may have this night to ourselves?” Xo,” she replied, ‘‘nor 
is it in any way possible for me, without the return of all that 
misery and strife of which you know.’' “‘Nevertheless it must 
be,” he answered, “ even if that results which vseems likely.” 
But she said : “ Will this friend of yours assist us ?” I answered : 
“ Only say what you have devised; for I will go through to the 
very end of your plan, though the loss of my life should be in 
it.” Thereupon she took off her outer garments, saying: “Put 
these on, and give me your garments in place of them.” This 
I did. Then she said: “Goto my tent, and take your place 
behind my curtain^; for my husband will come to you, after he 
has finished milking, bringing a full jar of milk, and he will 
say: ‘Here, your evening draught!’ But do not take it from 
him, until you have tried his patience well; then either take it 
or leave it, so that he will put it down and go away; and then 
(please Allah) yon will not see him again until morning.” 

So I went away, and did as she had bidden me. Wheu he 
came with the jar of milk I refused to take it, until he was 
thoroughly tired of my contrariness; then I wished to take it 
fi'om him, and he at the same time wished to put it down ; so 
our two hands met at cross purposes on the jar, and it upset, 
and the milk was all spilled. Thereupon he cried out: “This 
is willfulness beyond the limit !”, and he thrust his hand into 
the front part of the tent and brought out a leather whip coiled 
like a serpent. Then he came in, tearing down my curtain, 
and had used the whip on me for full twenty lashes when his 
mother and sister entered and p)nlled me out of his hands. But, 
by Allah, before they did this I had lost control of myself, and 
was just ready to stab him with my knife, whether it cost me 
my life or not. However, as soon as they had gone out I 
fastened up my curtain again, and sat down as before. 

Only a short time had passed when Jeida’s mother entered 
and spoke to me, never doubting that I was her daughter. But 
I stimck up a weeping and a sobbing, and hid my face in my 


^ I. e., in her private apartment. 
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garment, turning my back to bei\ So slie said: 0 my dear 
daughter, fear Allah and keep from, displeasing your husband, 
for that is where your duty lies; as for el-Astar, you have seen 
him for the last time.” Then as she was going out she said: 
“I will send in your sister to kee^) you company tonight.” 
And sure enough, after a few minutes the girl appeared. She 
began crying and calling down ciu'ses on liim who ])eat me, l>ut 
I made no answer. Then she nestled up close to me. As soon 
as I iiad her in my power, I clapped my liand over her mouth, 
and said: “ O 8uch-a-oiie, that sister of yours is with el-Astar, 
and it is in her'service that my back has been Hayed this night. 
Kow it behooves you to kecj) her secret, so choose for yourself 
and for her; for by Allah, if you utter a single word, I will 
make all the outcry I can, until the disgrace becomes general.” 
Then I took away my hand from her mouth. She trembled 
like a bran cld in the wind; but after we had been together a 
little while she made friends with me, and there passed the 
night with me then and there the most delightful companion I 
liave ever had. We did not cease chatting together, and she 
was also rallying me, and laughing at the plight I was in. And 
I found myself in the position of one who, had ho wished to 
take a base advantage, could have done so; but Allah restrained 
from evil, and. to liim is the praise. 

Thus we continued until the dawn broke, when lo, Jeidfd 
stole in upon us. When she saw us, she started, and cried out : 
“Allah! Who is this?” Your sister!” I replied. “ What has 
happened?” she asked. “She will tell you,” I answered, for 
she, on my word, is the sweetest of sisters.” Then I took my 
own clothing, and made off to my companion. As we rode, I 
narrated to him what had happened to me, and bared my back 
for him to see. Such a flaying as it had had — may Allah throw 
into hell-fire the man who did it ! — from every single stripe the 
blood was oozing out. -When he saw this, he exclaimed: 
“ Great was the deed which you did, and great the acknowledg- 
ment due you; your hand was generous indeed! May Allah not 
withhold me from repaying you in full.” And from that time 
on he never ceased to show me his gratitude and appreciation. 


^ The text of the Manari^ is probably the original here, reading 
‘*reed,” instead of 



Additions to the Fifth Series of Goiitribidions from the Jdi- 
onmlya Brdhniana (JAOS. xxvi. 176 ff.), — By Hanns 
Oebtel, Professor iii Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

I. (AclcU to p. 177, line 15.) The story of Prainati in tlie 
Dasakumaraciirita is identical in i)lot with the following tales, 
all going back to tlie same sonn^e : (i) The sixty-second story of 
the Sukasaptati (R. Schmidt's edition of the textns simplicior in 
AbhcvnAliiugen f d, JGouh des Morgenkmdes x, 1893, p. IRQ 
f, = Y^- German translation, Kiel, 1804). (2) Katha- 

saritsagara vii. 41 f. (p. 81 f. in Brockliaus’ edition, Lei])zig 
1839; translated ibid, p. 27 = Brockhaus, JDle Mdridiensamm- 
luncf des Somadeva Bhatta,^ Leipzig, 1843, vol, i, p. 07; also in 
the Kathasaritsagara translated by C. II. Tawney, Calcutta, 

1880, vol. i, p. 44). (3) The Yetrda})aiicavincatikri, chap. xv. 

The poetical version in Erockhaus' edition of the Kathasaritsa- 
gara (Leipzig, 1800, Ahh, f. d. Kunde d, Morgenl. vol. iv), }>. 
345 ff. ; translated by C. IL Tawney, vol. ii, ]>. 301 If. The 
l>rose version of ^7ivadasa in II. Hide, Hie VetfilapancaviiK^atika 
{AbhandL f. d, luinde des Morgenbindes,, vol. viii), Lei])zig, 

1881, p. 35 f. and still another anonymous prose version ibid, p, 

84. (4) Kathfisaintsagara xviii. 122, in Brockliaus’ ed. (Leipzig, 

1800, Abh, f d, Kunde d, Morgenl.^ vol. iv) p. 597. Translated 
by C. II. Tawney, vol. ii, p. 587. This story is, in a way, very 
much like the Greek tale of Lenkippos and I)aY>hiie, for Malaya- 
vati is a man-hating virgin (ef. Rohde, iJer Grleeh, p. 

147, note 4). The story is hero cast in the form of a dream. 
(5) Tlie twenty-third story of the Persian Tdti-naraah,^ Text 
and translation in the Tooti-nameh,^ or Tcdes of a Parrot (Cal- 
cutta, ’ pi'hited : London, reprinted for J. Dehrett, Piccadilly, 
July 1801), p. 117 f.® Here an actual transformation is brought 


^ Of. Oesterley, Baitdl Paehisi, Leipzig, 1873, p. 203 ; Landau, Die 
Quellen des Bekameron, Stuttgart, 1884, 2d edition, p, 48-49. 

2 Oesterley refers to Rosen, Tuti-Nameh, Das Papageienhuchf Leip- 
zig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 178, for a Turkish version of this tale. 

® Landau refers to C. I. L. Iken’s translation in Touti-Nameh, Eine 
Sammlung persischer Mdrchen von Nechscliehi, Stuttgart, 1822, p. 97 ; 
M. Wickeiiiauser, Die dreissig Ndchte^ Hamburg, 1863, p. 249 ; and 
Rosen ii, p. 178. 
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about by a magic ball and continues as long as this is carried in 
the moTxtli. (G) The sixteenth tale of the the 
Hebrew version of the Book of the Seven Sages. Text, transla- 
tion, and notes in Misehh Sindhacl^ Secuitdiis Syntipas^ edirt^ 
emendirt und erUilH . . . von P. Cassel (Berlin, 1891, third 
edition) fob of the He])rew text, vs. 582 If. and pp. 2S8 and 
154 resj)ectively. ^ 

I lind that most of thes(‘. tales, vk., Nos. 2, 3, 5, and G, are 
referred to in Landau’s DU QimUen dc^i JJehcDuercm.^ Stuttgart, 
1884, 2d edition, }). 48 f. He further coin 2 )ares the twenty- 
second story of the Latin Ilistoria de Oahnnnia uSTovereaU 
(printed in Antwerp, 1400), which has the title ‘De adventu 
filii regis contra novercani et ipso exitu judicii.’ I have not 
been able to see this tale, but from Keller’s sximmary (H. A. 
Keller, lA Roinam des Sept Sages^ Tfibingen, 183G, Inti'o- 
duction, p. xxxiv) it would seem that the queen is here an 
accomplice, and not at all herself duped by the disguise as is the 
case in the other stories. It would then rather form a transition 
to those tales in which the wife conceals her lover fi'oin her hus- 
band by dressing him as one of her maidservants. Instances of 
this are rather numerous.^ Cassel in MUchle Smdhad^ Berlin, 

^ Landau’s Tabelle B (after p. 340) (loxibtingly (with a ?) gives only one 
pai^allel, viz. No. 24 of the Libro de los Engannos et los asayamientos de 
las mugeres (Ricorche intorno al Libro di SindibM per D. Comparetti, 
Milan, 1869, in vol. xi of the Memorie del E. Istikito Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettre), This, however, must be a mistake ; Dr. Schwill, who 
was kind enough to look through the Spanish collection, failed to find 
any parallel. 

® Keller, Li Romans des Sept Sages, Tubingen, 1836, p. cxxxiv : * Ein 
als Kammerfrau verkleideter Buhle tritt oft in den alten Erzdhhingen 
auf.’ R. Kohler, Klein, ScJirift ii (1900), p. 603 and C. Vossler, Stud, z, 
vergL Litteraturgeseh. lirsg. v. M. Koch, ii (1902), p. 13, refer to a 
story of the Jewish writer Joseph Sahara (twelfth century, Spain); to 
two stories from G. Sercainbi’s Novelle inedite (Renier’s edition, Torino, 
1889), No. 4, ‘ De magna prudentia,’ and No. 38, ‘ De falsitate mulieris ’ ; 
to No. 8 of Vatican Ms. 1716, ‘Du roy Alphons qui fut trompe par le 
[sm] malice de sa femme ’ ; and to Nicolas de Troyes’ Le Grand Paran- 
gon, No. 134, ‘ D’un Empereur qui avoit une femme la plus paillarde du 
monde, tellement qu’ elle avoit douze compaignons abill^s en demoiselles 
qui couchoit avec elle.’ Compare further Domenico Batacchi (Padre 
Atanasio da VeiTocchio) Novelle galanti, No. 6, ‘ Re Grattafico ’ ; R. 
Kohler, Klein, Schrift. iii (1900), p. 163 : ‘Ein heiratslustiger, aber miss- 
trauischer Konig besucht in der Yerkleidung einer Frau und mit der 
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1891, p. 155, refors to Katlifisaritsfigara i. 5, especially ys. 30, 
(Brocivhaus’ cd, Lt‘i].>7ig, 1839, i>. 47, translated il)ic7, 2 ). 15 = 
Broddiaus, JJle Mdroheimi)nmhmcj des BomadmiA- Bliatta^ 
Lei]) 7 io’, 1843, ]>. 35, and 0. If. Tawney’s transl. Calcutta, 1880, 
Tol. i, }■). 25), and Martiiius Orusius’ Auiudes StieoUd [])ul)liHhod 
at Frank tlirt, 1595-90; a German version is printed in J. J. 
MoseFs lllhUothevd de rehU’.^ etc., Frank- 

furt, 1733J, ii. 170. LicUreclit and Benfey {Orient wul Oeeident 
i, 1802, 341 If. and [>. 344 tl.) compared witli tliis (lukasajdati, 
chapters 5-9 (p. 19 of R. Sclimidt’s edition, ]), 11 of his transla- 
tion), and a tale of the Turkish TOtinamali (Rosen, l^ufi-Katneh^ 
Dar I^qnnjidmihnoh^ Lei|)zig, 1858, vol. ii, ]>. 93), whence it 
passed into Occidental literature: so in the story of Merlin^ (cf. 
F. W. V. Schmidt, JMe Mdrelien des Straparola^ Berlin, 1817, 
]). 335 ; G. Paris, llornan' der fiept Bages de Ilome^ Introduction 
2 ). xxviif. ; W. E. Mead in the Introduction (j). ccxxix) to H. 
B. Wheatley, Merlin or the Early JIutory of King Arthur^ 
London, 1899, where the English version is given in vol. II, ]>. 
420 [Hhis lulyus cesar hadde a wif that Avas a grete hcAvte, 
and she hadde Avith hir xij yonge men arraied in gise of 
Avyrnen’]; Ilans v, Buhers JOyoeletlanuH Lehen (Keller’s ed. 
Quedlinhurg, 1841, 2^- 209; F. W. V, Schmidt, Die AItt rehen 

Fahigkeit, sich unsichtbar zu machen, drei Prinzessiiinen,’etc. Einaiut 
Oollah [InEyat Allah], BaharDarnish, or Garden of Knowledge, trans- 
lated from the Persian by Jonathan Scott, Slirewsbury, 3799, vol. iii, p. 
393, ‘ A king’s daughter has fallen in love Avith a young man, “whom she 
has brought into her palace disguised as a female,’ etc. ; E. Kohler, 
Klein. Sehrift. ii (1900), 890. Dr. Sclnvill called my attention to two 
other passages, in Spanish literature, which introduce a youth in female 
disguise ; the one is in Cervantes’ Persilea y Sigismunda, iii. 8 (Madrid, 
1617), the other in chap. 8 of Alonso Nnhez de Eeinoso’s Historia de los 
Aniores de Clareo y Florisea, y de los trabaxos de Ysea, Venecia, 1553, 
reprinted in vol. iii of Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles (Madrid, 1853), 
Novelistas anteriores a Cervantes, p. 436, col. 3 (bottom). To Dr. Le 
Conte I owe a reference to Balzac’s ‘ Berthe La Ee25entie,’ fourth story 
of the third decade of his Contes Drdlatiques (GEuvres Completes de H. 
de Balzac, Paris, 1870, vol. xix, p. 385 ff.) See also the references col- 
lected by Bolte in his note on No. 15 of Montanus’ Wegkurzer, in 
Biblioth. d. Litterar. Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 317, 1899, p. 569, and to 
No. 110 of the GartengeselUcliaft {Ibid.y p. 631). 

^ Cf. also E. Kohler, Klein. Sehrift. ii (1900), p. 603, and Fischer and 
Bolte in Bihliothele d. Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 308 (1896), 
p. 316. 
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dm Stimparola^ p. 340-341) ; cf. also the Latin Jlistoria ^ej^tem 
Sapientum^ chapter 22 (a brief resume in H. A. Keller, Bi 
Romans dm Tubin p. xxxiv.) Schmidt 

(1. c. 341) further compares Arabian JSfights, German traiisl. by 
AL Ilabicht, Iv. Schall, and F. H. v. d. IFagen, i, ]). 10=Fng- 
hsh transl., by R. F. .Burton, IVie Book of the Thousaad 
Xlyids and a NUjht^ re])rinte<l . . . by 1 j. Ch Smitliers, Lou- 
don, 1S93, voh i, ]). f). 

llei-e ])el()ngs also, in history, tlie famous escapade of P. 
Flodius Piih^her (Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopiedie, iv, 83; 
''Pyrell, The C\)rrespondeuce of M, Tullius Cicero, 2d edition, i, 
1885, ]). 21), who, in female disguise, entered the house of 
Ctesar while the rites of the Bona Dea Avere being celebrated 
(Cic. ad. Att, 1. 12. 3, P. Clodium, A])pii filium, credo te 
audisse cum AU.*ste inuliebri de]n*eusum domi C. Caesaris, cum 
pro populo heret, eumque ])er maims seiwulae seiwatum et educ- 
tum) Avhicli resulted in CausaPs divorce from Pompeia (Suet. 
I>lf\ Inlins^ (), cum (pia [=.Ponii)eia] deinde divortium fecit, 
adulteratam oiiinatus a P. Clodio quern inter ])ublicas caerimo- 
nias ])enetrasse ad earn muliebri A^este tarn constans fama erat). 

ri. (Add after line 10, ]). 183.) Guilelmus .Bleseiisis states in 
the i)rologue to his Alda^ (in Avhich a youth gains access to his 
beloved hy means of female disguise), that he took the ]>l<)t of 
his poem from one of Menander’s plays, the name of Avhich lie 
translates into Latin by ‘maseula Virgo.’ On the basis of this 
Lohmeyer holds that Menander’s comedy ’AvSpoyvros ^ of 

Avdiich only a feAA^ words have come doAVU to us, had a plot simi- 
lar to that of the ullda. Cf. Guilelmi Blesensis Aldai cook Kalla 
ed. C. Lohmeyer (Lipsiae, 1892), j). 21, for a conjectural out- 
line of IVenander’s plot and a detailed discussion of the Avhole 
question of William de Blois’ indebtedness. The same learned 
editor of the Alda gives also the folloAving additional parallels : 
(1) The old .French lay of Floris et Liriope b}^ Robert de Blois ^ 
Avhich giAXss the history of Floris and Liriope, the parents of 
Karcissus, and AAms edited by Zingerle [Altfranzosische Biblio- 


^ This poem, I find, is referred to by Landau, Die Quellen des Dehame- 
ron, Stuttgai*t, 1884, p. 49. 

' Shortly after the publication of my first paper my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Waixen, called my attention to this. He thinks that Robert de 
Blois borrowed the plot from some Latin tale. 
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theh xii, 1801). The management of the plot is here particu- 
larly clever. Liriope is the daughter of* l^arcissus, king of 
Thebes. One of his vassals has two twin children, a hoy, Floris, 
and a girl, Florie. Florie is Liriope’s playmate. And when 
Floris falls in love with Liriope he persuades his sister Florie to 
exchange garments with him. (2) Douin’s Roman de Truhert,^ 
in jVI. Meon’s N'onve(ut ReoeiiU de Fdhlia.wx et 0(y)ites^ Paris, 
1823, vol. I, ]). 102, and (3) ‘ I)er scholaere ;5e Paris,’ in F. 11. v. 
(1. Hagen’s Gesamintahe}^^^!!^ vol. i, p. 271', No. xiv; cf. pre- 
face, pp. liv and exxvii. This last reference I cannot verify. 
In the F]*ench fabliau La Saineresse (A. de Montaiglon et G. 
Raynaud, llceeicil general et co'mplet des Fahliaux^ Paris, 1872— 
1890, vol. i, p. 280) the lover disguises himself as a woman- 
doctor (une saineresse) ; cf . A. Preime, JDie Frcm in den 
altfranzdsischen. FuMlwux (Gotti ngen Diss.), Cassel, 1001, pp. 
30 and 120. 

My colleague. Dr. Schwill called my attention to the similar 
])lot in the Don Juan cycle, e. g. in Tirso de Molina’s FI Burla- 
doT de Hemlla cf. Byron’s JDon Juan^ Canto the scene in 
the harem (Canto A^I) according to Gronow’s lienimisvcnres^ 
1889, i, }). 02, was based on a practical joke of Dan Mackiiinon, 
who disguised himself as a nun when Wellington visited a con- 
vent near Lisbon, see E. IT. Coleridge’s Works of Lord Byron ^ 
Poetry^ vol. VI (1003) p. 270. 

The disguise of a lover in girPs clothes must have been a very 
common motif in the pastoral romances, such as DTTrfe’s 
Astree (Avhere Celadon lives at the home of Adamas and Leonide 
disguised as their daughter Alexis and thus sees his beloved 
Astree, cf. the summary in H. Koerting’s Geschiehte d, franzos. 
Romans ini F VII lahrhundert^ P, 1891, p. Oo and ]>. Ill, 

^ Here Trubert originally assumes the disguise in order to escape being 
recognized by the duke. My colleague. Dr. Curdy, was good enough to 
look through this long drawn out romance. 

- Cf. Siikasaptati ed. Schmidt, p. 175= Schmidt’s translation, p. 871, 
where the lover gains access as a j)hysician, and the same motif in the 
tale published by Liebrecht in Germania, xxi (1876), p, 894, No. 23 (cf . J. 
Bedier, Les Fabliaux, Paris, 1893 [=Fasc. 98 of tbe Bibliotheque de V 
feole des Hautes Etudes] p. 426). 

3 Comedias escogidas de Fray Gabriel Tellez (El Maestx’o Tirso de Mo- 
lina) edited by J. E, Hartzenbusph* in vol. V of tli6 Biblioteea de Atdores 
Espanoles, Madrid, 1903 (4th edition), p. 572, First edition of the play at 
Barcelona, 1630. 
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note, A, Le Breton, Le Roman an tUx-sejytibne sibde^ Paris, 
181)0, p. 13 ; P. Morillot in P. de Julleville’s Ilutoire de la 
Rarujue et de la LiUorat^ire fran^aise^ IV, 1897, p. 414-), for 
Cliarles Horel ridicules it in liis parodistic Le Berger extravagant, 
published in 1028* (If. Koerting, 1. c., IT,'' 1891, ]>, 71 ff., see p. 
79 for the disguise). In the fourtli book Lysis is disguised by 
iliroan as a liaiidsome couutry-muich, Aniarillis, and so gains 
acH^ess to the castle of bis beloved Cliarite; ‘‘aiuP when he 
view'd himself sometimes in his Shepherdesses habit, be said in 
liimscOf, No, no, there is no shame to ])Lit on this garb when 
'Lo ‘00 commands it. Tlie great Alcides cliangM his chth into a 
put on Aoles gow^i instead of liivS Lyons skin. Was 
not RoliaroMis^ cloath’d like a maid, and was called Theocrine,? 
And did not Gdadon do the like, and was called Alexis? Tlii>s 
is the principal subject of Ronumces^ and an amorous history is 
never good if there be not a young man puts on maids cloathes, 
or a maid a mans. I appeal to all tliose who pass away their 
days in that delightful reading.” Similarly the English trans- 
lator, John Davies, says^ in his preface (*^‘The Translator to tlie 
Header”) : “For his [i. e. Lysis’] disguising himself like a maid, 
and his perswasions that he was really one, and was taken for 
one, ’tis an humor so threadbare in all Books of Shepherdry and 
Love-stories, that I need say no more of it; only I shall note, 
that it is more })robable in .Lysis ; for IUrcan caus’d him to 1)G 
trim’d, a tiling those Authours thought not on, but putting on 
other cloathes, without any circumstance other they are pres- 
ently what sex they please.” 


^ The quotation is from John Davies’ translation : The Extravagant 
Shepherd : or, the History of the Shepherd Lysis. An Anti-Romance 
written originally in French and now made English. London, 1654, p. 
93-94. 

® The hero of John Barclay’s Argenis (1621). Joannis Barclaii Argenis. 
Editio nil. Parisiis, 1625, p. 491 and 558==Barclay his Argenis or the 
Loves of Polyarchus and Argenis faithfully translated out of Latin into 
English by Kingsmill Long. London, 1636. Liber III, chapter 8 (p. 
316} and chapter 17 (p. 362). Of. H. Koerting, 1. c. P (1891), jj. 149. The 
same novel is again referred to by Sorel in the thirteenth book (‘ The 
Oration of Clarimond agtost Poetry, Fables and Romances ’) : ^ . . . the 
fame of Argenis'' s beauty makes him fall in love with her. He goes into 
Sicily, disguised as a maid to live with her,’ p. 65 of Davies’ translation 
which begins' a fresh numbeiing of pages with book XII. 

® Signature b, verso. The preface is not paged. 
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III. (Add to p. ISO, line 1(J.) To the Sanskrit story of Indra 
assuming the shaj)e of Alialyu’s hiishand may he added two from 
the ^ukasajdati, viz. the third tale (Schmidt’s ed. of the textns 
simplicior, 181)3, in vol. x of Ahh, f. d. Kiuide d. Mor<fonl,^ j>. 
LI f. = Schmidt’s German translation, 1801, p. T f.) wliere 
the rogue Kutila enamored of the merchant Vimala’s two 
wives [)rays to the goddess Amhikfi, hy her hel]) is trans- 
formed into the likeness of Vimala, and during tlie merchant’s 
al)sence from home impersonates him. And the conclusion of 
the (jhdvasa])tati (Schmidt’s text, p. 203= translation, p. 100) 
where a Vidhyfidliara assumes the form of tlie Gandharva Kana- 
ka 2 >ral)ha and thus deceives the latter’s wife Madanamafijarl. 
Also Kathfisaritsagara vi. 33 (Brockhaus’ edition, Lei])zig, 1802, 
in AhhandL f, 7. Jviinde 7. Arorgenl,^ vol. ii, ]>. 51), = Cl H. 
Tawney’s English translation, C^alcutta, 1880, i, p. 300) where 
Madauavega, the king of the Vidyadharas, with Siva’s lielp 
assumes one night the form of tlie king of Yatsa, enters in his 
sha])e the palace of the princess Kalihgasena, and thus tric^ks 
her into mariying him. This last story is referred to hy ]\I. 
Landau, JJie Quellen 7^^s‘ Dekauieron^ Stuttgaid, 1884-, ]>, *74. 
Here may also he found a nunilK*r of other interesting }jarallels: 
Herodotus vi. 08-70 relates that the hero Astrahacus (cf. Wide, 
Ladconimlm Oulte^ 181)3, p. 271)) was the re])uted father of the 
Sj^artan king Demaratus; he a[)peared to Aristo’s wife in the 
guise of her hushand. This, according to Landau, is the story 
of Agihdf and Theudelinde in the Decameron III. 2, in Lafon- 
taine’s Le Muletlev^ (Geuvres completes, vol. II. (Paids, 1857), 
p. 71), and in Deutsche BageuAw^^. v. d. Brtldern Grimm, vol. 
II (1891, 3d ed.) No, 404, p. 31 f.^ Dr. Schwill called my 
attention to a very similar story in Heliodorus Aethiop. iii. 13- 
14. The brief statement there no doubt implies that Hermes 
im})ersonated the hushand of Homer’s mother. Landau also 
refers to the seventeenth story of the Turkish Tilti-namah (in 
Hosen’s translation, Leipzig, 1858, vol. II, p. 15=Wickerhau- 
ser, Die dreissig JSfdchte^ Hamhimg, 1863, p. 167), a Jewish 


^ Cf. the bvo^op/36g in Herod, vi. 6, 8. Boccaccio’s story of King Agi- 
lulf and his groom is also found as No. 16 (edition of 1800)=No. 19 (edi- 
tion of 1856), ‘La notte di Befana’ in Domenico Batacchi’s Novelle 
galanti; cf. R. Kd'hler, Klein. Schrift. iii (1900), p. 165. 

- There is nothing suggesting it in Paulus Diaconus, iii, 85. 
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legend told in MidrasJi Rahhoth and MiHra^h Tmiclmrtia to 
Exodus ii. 11, a tale in the Arabic*. Kalilah mid iJirnnah or 
Fables of Pidpay (cd. Benfey, Bcnt^chatantra^ Leipzig, i (185()), 
p. 25)1), ^111; it should bc^ noted, however, that in this version 
and those derived from it, it is not the husband wlio is irn])er- 
sonated and deceived, hut the wife's [)araniour is irii])ers()nated 
by his servaid/ who borrows bis mantle,) etc. 

]\Iy colleague, Professor .Baur, c*alls my jittention to Posei- 
don's iin})ersonation of Eni])eus and his deee})ti()n of Tyro, ITonier 
()d, xi. 235-47; Apollodorus BiUiothi, l^omwx^ J)lo7iy a, 

i. 121; Lucian JHalog, marhi. 13. Ovid, MeUm. vi. 110, tells 
the same story in a slightly different version, substituting Iphi- 
medeia, the mother of the Aloida^ (=()tos and E])hialtes) for 
Tyro. 

Very similar, but without the disguise, are Chaucer's Reve’s 
tale whicdi rests on some French fabliau, such as I)e Gomhert at 
(to (lemt clers and La vieimier et las dema ders (vols. i, p. 238, 
and V, ]). 83 in Montaiglon and Raynaud’s collection). Of. tlie 
further references in Bedier, Les Fahlidux^ ]>. 411), Ta. 

IV. (Add to p. 188, lijie 3) (1) the story in IV. 2 of the Decam- 
eron is connected by Landau [Die Qtiellen das T)ekahiaro7i'\ p. 
25)3) with the hlectanabus vStory of Psendo-C'allisthenes, by 
Dunlo]) [History of Fictlou.^ London, 1845, 3d ed., p. 222=]). 
232 of Liebreeht’s translation, Berlin, 1851) with Jose])hus’ tale 
of Mundus and Paulina.^ (2) I liave not access to Jtllg’s edition 
and translation of the Mongolian Siddhi-Ktlr (Innsbruck, ISdG), 
but the eleventh tale appears to belong here (see Landau’s short 
summary, Die Qudlan das JDakameron^ 1884, p. 101). (3) My 
colleague, Professor Baur, calls my attention to a number of 
miraculous cures in the Asclepius sanctuary at Epidaiirus, which 
strongly suggest an impersonation of the god by his ])riests. 


^ On this motif cf. R. Kohler, Klein, Schrift. ii, 1900, p. 393. 

See, however, Bedier, Les FaUiaiix^ 1893, p. 89, note 2, and below, 
No. 4, — Decameron iv. 2, is repeated as No. 5 (‘ II faiso Serafino ’) in 
Domenico Batacchi's Novelle galanti, cf. R. Kohler, Klein, Schrift, iii. 
(1900) p. 163. It has often been retold, see Bolte’s note to No. 30 of Mon- 
tanus’ Wegkurzer [Bibliothek d, Litterar, Vereins zu Stuttgart , vol. 217, 
1899, p. 574), also No. 46 of Dietrich Malirold’s Sehmahl unndt Kalil 
Roldmarsch Kasten (Ibid, vol. 209, 1896, p. 270). Somewhat similar is 
No. 94 (‘Von nachtfertigen geisten’) in J. Frey’s Gartengesellschaft 
{Ibid, vol. 209, 1896, p. 110 and 253). 
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See P. Oavvadias, FoviUes cV ^Jjndcmre I (1803, Athens), p. 30, 
lines 00-03, p. 31, lines 110-110 and 120-13Ji (=Collitz, Sarnm- 
hmg (lev (jriech, I>iaXeM-lnschriften,^ 18S0, vol. iii. No. 3340 = 
Pannacdv, Studien avf deni Geh iete der (friecJi, nnd der arische'n 
Hjyrachen I (1880) No. 80, p. 131, and .Epidaurus (1800) 
No. SO). (i|-. P. Jhaur, Eileithyia, Jdiilolof/ni^,, Hi(ppleinmitb(vnxl 
yili (1880-01), p. 401, note 83= TO/i Endrernty of MlsnonH 
/!^tudic.^\ yol. I, No. 4 (18i)2), p. 50, note 8^). (4) J. Bedier, Eef^ 

Eal)lufn,i\ Paris, 1803 (=yo1. 08 of the JHhllotlihpic dc V Jicolc 
des Jlnvtec JliJtndcd) p. 80, compares tlie IVlilesian tale in the 
tenth of the letters traditionally ascribed to the orator Aes- 
chines, whei’e Chnon impersonates the river god Seaman der, 
Cf. Bolide in Yerlianddungcn des XXX, PMlol. Yersanunlurig 
zu Rostock,, 1875 (Leipzig, 1870), ]). Yi^Der (jriech. Ronixm.^ 
2d edition, lOOO, p. 500. 

V. (Add to p. 105, line 20.) In the JB. version (i. 125 f.) 
of the legend of Usanas Kayya and the Battle of the Gods and 
Asnras (MBh. i. 70. 0; cf. Geldner in Yed. Btnd, ii, 1802, p. 
107), Indra assumes the sha])e of a leech [jaldyuka)., of a trycikd 
(‘blade of grass,’ or, per]ia])s = tpiajaldyiika ‘caterpillar’), and 
of a ])arrot (fnkci). 



Gonjeotanea Tahnudiea : N'otes on Rev, 13:18 ; MattS3:3Bf\; 
' 38:1; 3 Gor, 3:lJp-^16; Jubilees 3^:1^, 7; 7:l—Bj 
(teokgk ¥, Mooke, Professor in Harvard IJiiiversity, 
XJa!ul)ridge, Mass. 

1. ‘‘The Number of the Beast,” Rev. 13:18. Caligula and Nero. 

’'nSe rj (rocj>La i(TTLv * 6 e)((i)v vovv ijjr)(l>Ladr(ji) r<:v dpiOfxov rox) O'qplov^ 
dpiBpl^ yap dvOpWTTOv iarLV • mt o dpidpo^ avTOv (v. 1. 

jUost sc^liolars rightly understand the author in these words to 
a])])rise his readers that the nuniher (5 GO (or (>10) conceals the 
name of a man, which is to be found by reckoning the nuiiierical 
value of its letters in the method of ‘‘gematria” (ypaggareta) . 
The objection that, if this had been his meaning, he should 
have written dvOpdirov rtvos has no force in this l)arb,arons trans- 
lation (.Treek: dpidpl)^ dvdpdxwov is the literal equivalent of a 
vSemitic □IS p “l£3DO <«■ 131 Sr JO • The alternative 

inter))retation, ‘‘human (i. e. ordinary) luimber,’ is meaningless; 
cabbalistic operations on numbers are often most extraordinary, 
but they ai'e always performed on ‘ordinary’ numbers. 

The reading of almost all the manuscripts, 6()(j, has long since 
been correctly reckoned out by ‘those who have iinderstandyig’ 
as nop Hcu-on Kesar (50+200+0+50, 100+00+200= 
GGO). The spelling *1Dp (not *lD^p) i« abundantly attested in 
inscriptions and is undoubtedly the older orthography.’ 


1 Other decipherments, from Irenaeus on, belong only to the history— 
or the curiosities— of exegesis. To the latter class must be assigned Gun- 
kel’s mythological interpretation. That ingenious scholar discovers in 
n^Jl/D’lp Dinn “Primaeval Chaos,'’ our old acquaintance, 
the Babylonian Chaos-monster. According to him is in Jewish 

waitings “ the standing attribute of those figures of primaeval times 
which themselves reappear in the last times, or at least have antitypes 
then” {Schopfung und Chaos, 377). This sweeping assertion is illus- 
trated by two examples, D^X the ‘ primal man ’ (Adam), 

and ’jioipn mi ‘ the pi’imal serpent ’ (the tempter of Gen. 3). 
These happen, by a curious coincidence, to be the only examples of this 
“standing attribute” which are given in Levy's W6rterhuch. As to 
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There is, however, another reading', GIG, represented 1 )y eodd. 
C and 11, and attested ’l)y Tichonius and Irenaeus. The latter 
diseusses tlie variant at some length, and it may he inferrt‘d 
from his emphatic repudiation of it tliat it liad more <mrrency in 
his time than would ap])ear from our maiiuserij)t evidence, lie 
stirmises that it originated in an error of transerii>ti()n ; hut this 
is not very probable. jMany modern inter])reters conshhu' (JK) as 
another “gematria'” on the name of Ntu’o, writUai ‘IDp 
there is, however, no evidence that the name was ever writtcm in 
this way, and a very strong presumption to the contrary. Nor 
has it es(!aped ‘notice that the distinctivt^ feature of the vision 
in .Rev, 13, viz., that an image of the beast is ma<le which men 
are constrained on ])ain of death to worshi}), points to Caligula, 
rather than Nero. Following a suggestion of Zahn, therefore, 
Spitta, Otto Iloltzmann, Erbes, and others explain the reading 
GIG as e(|iiivalGnt to Fato? KaXcrap ((d‘. 888 = "Irjorovs^ i. 

327 If., a passage whieh Irenaeus seems to have in mind). If 
this view be correct, an older Jewish apocalypse from the last 


the former, ’JIDIpa D1K is common in the Kabbala, but in the older 
literature the regular expression is pEi»s“irr D“TN‘ ; in fact, the exam- 
ple cited by Levy from Bemiclbar Eabhalit c. 10 (compiled about the 12th 
century), is the only instance of OlOnpH I have noted. The phrase 
ptf'N'in DIN*. moreover, has no eschatological implications ; it serves 
merely to distinguish * the first Man ’ from man in general The 

second expression, OIDHpri > occurs more frequently, e. g. Bere- 
shith Rabbah^ c. 22, cf. Bebarim JRabbah, c. 5 ; but with 

no reference to a reappearance of the “old serpent” in the last times. 
So far, then, from being a “ standing attribute ” of any kind, ^JVJIp 

is an infrequent synonym of and is of no mysterious signifi- 

cance. 

In Trevelyan's life of Macaulay there is an amusing story about an 
Englishman in India who tried to prove to Macaulay that Napoleon was 
the Beast, because, he said, if Napoleon's name be written in Arabic with 
the omission of only two letters, it gives 666. Professor Gunkel’s 666 
is obtained by a similar procedure ; by omitting the article -for which 
nun Dinn is no warrant— and giving to a feminine ending 

which is not used in adjectives of this type (as if from one 

should make instead of nnirr*) he gets the necessary sum 

T • : • ; 

and, incidentally, a grammatical monstrosity as well as a mythical 
monster. 
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years of Caligula lias boon altero<l by Cliristiaii hands in the 
reign of Bomitiaii, and adapted to c. 17; one part of this adap- 
tation ])eing: the ehaiige of (IKJ (Caligula) to OOH (Nero), An 
obvious difticmlty of the hypothesis in tliis form is that it assumes 
the original numerical cipher, hlh, to be cahndated on the (.Treek 
name, Avhile tlie substitute, (hhJ, is based on the JlobreV. So 
far as I know, it has not been observed that the Hebrew name of 
(lalisulii, “IDp DJl‘7pDj| ((raskalgas) has tlie s:une value, Old 
(3--HiO+U)()+3()+3+(}0, l00+(;0+2()0). Tlie spelling is for- 
tunately free from the uncertainties that ])(‘set names containing 
1 and ^ ; DJl'^p (pi. D’DJpp) is the Latin calu/d^ of Avhicli C-ali- 
gula is the diminutive (Tac. yinn. i. 41); DJI, instead of the more 
usual DVJl , , TaCo? , is probably a malicious Avitticism (DJ , 

Miig, arrogant, braggart,’ cf. the Syriac popular etymology 
as if KaXrj gnl^i) d 

2. Matthew 23 .* 35 f. The Blood of Zacharias.- 

^XOrj €(j>" vjJLa<> irav al/xa SiKaiov iK)(yvvofxevov 67rt rijs aTTO 
Tov atgaro? rov BiKaiov eoj? rov al/juiros Zayapior viov BapaycW, 

or €<^OT/ei;o-ttT€ gera^v tov vaov kul tov 0v(TLacrT7}pLOv. Ch’, Luke 11 : 51. 

It is recognized on all liands that the words “the son of Bara- 
ehias ” (in MattheAV ; not in Luke) are an error arising from a con- 
fusion Avith the (‘.anonical prophet Zecliariah, the son of l^erechiali, 


^ DJ^pDJli lbs. Sotah 13, 6 ; Jer. Sotah 9, 13 ; Bab. Sotali 33«; Seder 
Olam Rabbah 30, cf. Yallcut, Daniel S 1061 ; Seder Olam Zatta, ed. Neu- 
bauer, p. 71 ; Megillath TaanitJi, 11 ; Shir lia^Shirim R. on 8:9. The 
variants . Dp‘?pDJ , are secondary. 

The passages in Sotah, etc., bring Caligula into connection Avitli Simon 
the Just, Avho hears an oracular voice (bath kol) announcing that 

DJi‘:?pDJ has been killed and his decrees annulled. The surmise might 
be hazarded that this anachronism originated in a confusion with Simon 
Kantheras, son of Boethos, whom Agrippa I appointed High Priest 
shortly after the death of Caligula (probably in 41 A.D. ; see FI, Jos., 
Antt. xix, § 297). In Seder Olam Rabbah, however, D.3ppDJ figures 
as the last of the eight kings of Javan, following two Antioclii, as 
though he were identified with Epiphanes ; see also Seder Olam Zutta 
1. c. The resemblance between Caligula’s purpose to set up his image in 
the Temple and the desecration of the Temple by Antiochus IV may 
be responsible for this confusion. 
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the mn of Iddo (Zecli, 1:1);^ the name of Zechariah the son of 
Jeherecliiah (Is. 8: 2, LXX. Zap^apfas uto? Bapaxtov) may have been a 
contributory cause. ^ hfost scholars are further of the opinion that 
the reference is to tlie murder of the ])riest Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada, who was stoned in the court of the temple by ordiu* 
of King Joash (2 CHiroii. 24 : 13 if).” Others tliink that tlie 


’ A similar confusion exists in Targ. Lament. 2 : 20 (on the words, 
‘‘ Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the L(3rd ”) : 
“As ye slew Zechariah the son of Iddo, the High Priest and faithful 
prophet, in the sanctuary of the Lord on the Day of Atonement, because 
lie reproved you, that ye. should not do evil before the Lord.” The last 
words plainly refer to 2 Chron, 24: 20 ; cf Targ. Cliron. loo, The x>ropliet 
Zechariah is called “ the son of Iddo ” in Ezra 5:1; 6 : 14 ; cf. Neh. 12 : 4, 
16. In Gittin 5T' ilirn p (11/1 ^t)t another variation of the 

name but a scribal error ; the correct reading is found in Elmh Rabbah 

2 : 5, rnm p mn ; cf. ib. Proem. 23 Him mn 
p n:3iD‘ 

^ Cf. Pesikta, ed. Buber, f. 122a: “They murdered Driah the priest ; 
they murdered Zechariah.” There is nothing in Jer. 26 : 20-23 to suggest 
that the Uriah whose murder is there narrated was a priest ; “ Uriah 
the priest” comes from Is. 8 : 2. That Uriah the prophet (Jer. 26) was 
of priestly stock, though with a blemish in his pedigree, is affirmed 
also by Samuel b. Nahmani, Pesikta, 115b. 

The Greek patristic interpreters, in whose Bibles the victim of 
Joash’s resentment was called 'A(ap/.ag, Tvere uncertain whether the 
Zacliarias of Matthew and Luke was the post-exilic pi’ophet of that 
name or the father of John the Baptist (Luke 1: off.). Of the father of 
John there were Christian legends, doubtless invented after the identi- 
fication, that he was put to death by Hei’od because he would not sur- 
render the child John, whom Herod imagined to be the future Messiah 
{Protevang. Jacobi, 23) ; or that he was killed by the Jews because, as 
High Priest, he allowed Mary, after the birth of Jesus, to stand in the 
place in the temple assigned to the virgins (Origen on Matt. 28: 85, Migne 
XIII. 1630 f. ; Theoi^hylact inloc., Migne GXXIII. 405; Euthymius Ziga- 
benus in loc., Migne CXXIX. 600). Jerome records the opinion of 
some that the Zechariah of our text was the father of John the Baptist : 
ex quibusdam apocryphorum somniis approbantes, quod propterea occi- 
sus est, quia Salvatoris praedicarit adventum. He decides in favor of 
the Zechariah of Chronicles, and notes that the Gospel in use among 
the sect of the Xazarenes actually read “ Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,” 
instead of “son of Berechiah” as in the canonical Matthew. In the 
Lives of the Prophets which go under the name of Epiphanius some 
recensions fuse all three Zechariahs in a composite figure. (See the 
texts in Petavius’ ed. of Epiphanius ; Tischendorf’s Anecdota Sacra et 
Profana, 1855 (both reprinted in Migne, XLIII.) ; I. H. Hall, Journal of 
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autlior of the C:ros]>el had in mind the mnrder of Zecliariali the 
«oii of Bareis (other MSS. Baruch, Bariskaios ; see Niese), wlio 
was killed l)y the Zealots in the year 07 or 08 A.D. (Josephus, B, 
J, iv. 5, 4).^ This view has recently found an earnest advocate in 
Wellliausen ij^sraelitm^lie xmd Geschichte\ 370 n. ; -/M.s* 
BJi)(iU(/dii(7n M(dth<m^ 119 Wellhausen urges that Zeeha- 

riali son of Jehoiada is very likely a hgure invtmted l)y the 
(3iroii icier for a ])articuhir 2)ur])ose, and, even if historical, an 
altogether o])seure man, Avith Avhose story it could not he 
assumed that Jesus’ hearers were familiar; Jesus himself may 
liave known little about him, or, for that matter, about the Book 
of Chr()iii(‘les at all. He Avas not killed ‘‘betAATcn the tem])le 
and the altar,” but Avithout, in the court of the temple. Finally, 
the decisive fact is that the Jews had killed many prophets and 
righteoMs men after his time, for examj)le, in the reigns of Man- 
asseh and Jehoiakim ; his blood could not, therefore ’ be set OA^er 
against that of Abel, the victim of the iirst murder, as the last 
blood of a righteous man shed in the land.^ 

ITncpiestionably the murder of Zechariah by the Zealots, on 
the Auuy ev(‘ of the catastrophe of Jerusalem in which, accord- 
ing to the author of the Gospel, that generation ex])iate<l in 

Biblical Literature for June, 1886, p. 29 if., Dec. 1886, p. 97 ff., June 
1887, p. 28ff. ; Nestle, Marginalien and Materialien, 1893; Syrische 
Qrammatik^, Clirestomathia, etc.) Another legend about Zechariah’s 
tomb is quoted by Fabricius, Codex Peeudepigraplmn Vet, Test,, I. 
1142 ft. 

^ Grotius suggested that, beside the historical reference to Zechaxuah 
the son of Jehoiada, Jesus prophetically pointed to the fate of this 
Zechariah the son of Baruch. Calmet (1722), who inclines to the opin- 
ion that Jesus refers to the latter, cites as predecessors in this identifica- 
tion “ many learned commentatorsV’ as Grotius, Hammond, L. deDieii, 
Constant. I’Empereui*, Jansen. Among later authors, I find the same 
view attributed to J. A. Osiander (1744), Hug, Credner; Eichhoim, Ber- 
tholdt, Gfrorer, Baim, Keim (see Fritzche and Meyer on Matt., and 
Winer). 

2 The explanation with which some commentators still satisfy them- 
selves, viz. that the murder of Zechariah son of Jehoiada is narrated in 
the last book of the Old Testament, assumes that the author of the 
Gospel had a Hebrew Bible made up like a Leipzig stereotyped edition. 
So long as the books of the Hagiographa were copied in separate rolls, 
their order was a theory of no practical consequence. In this case the 
theory itself is not constant, Chronicles being sometimes the first, 
sometimes the last book in the list. 
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blood its owu sins and those of its forefathers, is a very appro- 
[)riate eouuterj)art to that of Abel. Zeeliariah was, aceordiiio* to 
Josephus, au eniiiient and upright citizen whose hatred of 
wrong-doing and spirit of inde]>endenee provoked the wrath of 
the Zealots, while his wealth aroused tlieir cupidity; he was put 
to death ‘Mn tlie iruhlst of the Teni])le,” with circinnstances of 
atrocity which were too much even for their Tdumaean associ- 
ates; and, to judge from the ])rominence the historian gives to 
the e[)isode, the crime made a (lee]> and lasting impression. Tlu* 
name of Zechariah’s father as we find it in the manuscri])ts (Bapets, 
BapoOyo?, BapLCTKOLos:) may be ex])lained as a corruption of Bapayta?. 
The anachronism would be far from solitary in these chapt(‘rs of 
the (Tospel, and is not a sutHcient reason for rejecting the identifi- 
cation. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it seems highly })robal)le 
that the words of Matt. 23 : 35 refer to Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada. 'Whether or not he Avas in reality an obscure or 
a wholly imaginary figure, it is certain that his death and its 
bloody expiation were the subject of a legend Avhose popularity 
is attested by the frequency Avith AAdiich it is repeated in JcAvish 
sources; in this literature it is, in fa(*t, the ty])ical murder of a 
prophet. 

Lightfoot, in his Horae Jlehraieae on the ])assage, (j noted 
Je.r, Taauith 01)'^" JBah. jSrmkedrm and gave a Latin 

translation of the story in which tliese two sources are — with- 
out further indication — combined.^ Tlie older form of the 
legend, in f/er, Taanith iv. 5 (ed. Zhitomir f, is as 

follows : 

R. Johannan said: Eighty thousand of the dower of the 
priesthood were slain on account of the blood of Zechariah. — 
R, Judan asked R. Aha, Where did they kill Zechariah? In 
the Court of the Women or in the Court of Israel? He ansAvered, 
Neither in the Court of the Women nor in the Court of Israel, 
but in the Court of the Priests ; and they did not treat his blood 
like the blood of a deer or an anteloj^e. Of these it is Avritteii, 
^‘lie shall pour out its blood and cover it with earth” (Lev. 
17:13), but of this, ^‘Eor the blood that she shed abode in the 
midst of her, on the bare rock she put it, [she did not pour it 

^ A similar contamination is found in several places in later Mid- 
rashim. 
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out upon tile grouiul nor cover earth over it” (Ezek. 24:7)], 
Wliy‘? To rouse furv, to inflict Yeugeance, I have put tlie 1)1 ood 
that she shed on tlie hare rock, that it should not be covered ” 
(Ezek. 24; S). Israel conmiitted seven sins on that day: tliey 
killed a priest and a jirojhet and a judge, and shed innocent 
l)]o()<l, and <leflled the court, and it was a sabbath and the day of 
atonement.* When Nebuzarada,!! (*ame u]) thither, lie saw the 
blood welling u]) and askcMl them, What kind of blood is thisV ” 
They rejilicMl, ‘■‘‘The lilood of bulls and lanihs and rams that we 
used to olfer upon the altar, ddiereipiou he brought bulls and 
ranis and lambs and slaughtered tJiem over it [i. e. Zecharialds 
lilood], but it continued to 'well up. As they did not confess to 
him the truth, he strung them u]) in tlie ])lace of judgment.** They 
said, ‘‘'Inasmuch as the Holy One, Blessed be He! is ]>leased to 
recpiire his blood at our hands, [we will tell thee].® They said to 
him, '•‘This is the blood of a priest and prophet and judge, who 
prujihesied against us all that thou art doing to us, and we rose 
up against him and killed him.” Thereupon he brought eighty 
thousand of the flower of the priesthood and slew them over it, 
Imt it continued to well u]). Then he reproved it, saying, 
‘'Dost thou demand that thy whole ])eople he destroyed on 
thine aecouiitV’** Thereupon the Holy One, Blessed be He! was 
filled with c.omjiassioii, and said, “If he, flesh and hlood, and a 
eruel man, is tilled with compassion for my children, liow much 
more I, of whom it is written, For a merciful God is Yahwc 
thy God, he will not fail thee, nor destroy thee, nor forget tlie 
covenant with thy fathers.” Forthwith he sigaialled to the 
hlood, and it was swallowed up on the si)ot. 

The same version, with slight variations in a somewhat infe- 
rior text, is found in the PeMkta^ Ekah (ed. Buber 122 a-b ; 
quoted also in Yalkut, Ezek. § 304), in a midrash on Is. 1: 21, 
‘Righteousness lodged iii it, hut now murderers.’ . . . They 
killed Uriah the priest;^ they killed Zechariah.® 

^ Other recensions include “ and profaned the Name.” 

Ot Pesikta, ed. Buber, 118^ 122*q and th6 
editor’s notes on these places ; Krauss, Lehnworter^ II. 183. In exem- 
plification of this sense see especially Sabh. 

^ The close of the sentence is supplied from Kolieleth Rdbbali 3 : 20. 

See above, page 318, n. 2. 

The story is repeated in Pkah Rabbathi, Proem. 23 ; ib. 2, 5 ; 4, 17 ; 
cf. also Pi^oem. 5 ; Kohelethfiabhah^i 20; 10, 5; Sanhedrin ; Gittin 
57^». The later versions amplify somewhat, and multiply Nebuzaradan’s 
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The books in which this legend is narrated are, of course, much 
later than the hTew Testament; and the rabbis whose names are 
connected with it (Judaii and Aha) lived in the 4th cent. A. I). 
No inference lies, however, from these dates to the age of the 
legend itself; it is quite possible that the story, which is substan- 
tially a midrash on 2 Ohron. 24: 11)~25, showing how the dying' 
})rayer of the murdered prophet, ‘‘Yahwc see and require it! ■” (2 
(diron. 24 : 23) was fulfilled, is older than the Christian era. 

C-om])arison with the ClostJels shows at least striking coinci- 
dences. In C3ironicles we are told only that Zechariah was killed 
‘ ‘in the court of the Lord’s house.” “ In which court V ” R. J udan 
asks, and R. Aha replies, “In the court of the pricvsts”; the Gos- 
pels make the same court, “between the temple and the altar,” 
the scene of the sacrilegious murder.^ The legend of the mur- 
der of Zechariah, moreover, furnishes exactly the counterpart to 
the story of Abel which the Gospel demands : Abel’s blood cries 
unto God from the ground (Gen. 4 : 10 f., cf. 9 : 0, etc.) ; Zecha- 
riah’s last words are, “Yah we, see and require it” (2Chron. 24 : 
22) ; in the legend, his blood, lying uncovered on the bare rock, 
arouses God’s wrath and incites him to vengeance; it wells up 
and cannot be stayed. The Jews, confronted with death at Ne- 
buzaradan’s hands, recognize that God is resolved to require it 

victims— the Great Sanhedrin and the Smaller Sanhedrin, young men 
and maidens, the students of the schools ; conversion of Nebuzaradan. 
References to the story are found also in Tanlmma, Buber, Wayyihra 
8 ; Targ> Lament. 2 : 20. 

Jerome writes : simpliciores fratres inter ruinas templi et altaris, 
sive in portarum exitibus, quae Siloam ducunt, rubra saxa monstrantes, 
Zachariae sanguine putant esse polluta. Non condemnamus errorem, 
qui de odio Judaeorum, et fidei pietate descendit. This is possibly a 
last echo of the Jewish legend, rather than merely a reminiscence of 
the Gospel. 

^ Wellhausen’s objection, that Zecliariah b. Jehoiada was killed * 
without, in the court of the temple,” begs the question by assuming 
that the court is here the outer court. The rabbis assumed more nat- 
urally that the murder of the priest took place in the inner court. On 
the other hand, Josephus’ er yia(f) r<p lspij}f does not wari’ant Wellhausen’s 
inference that Zechariah was killed by the Zealots in the priests’ court ; 
it says no more than that the murder was committed within the sacred 
precincts. As a layman Zechariah would have no business at least in 
the part of the court between the temple and the altar. The story of 
the mock trial in Josephus suggests rather the neighborhood of one of 
the court rooms opening off the outer court. 
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of them (ef. Luke 11 : 50). Thousands of victims are not suf- 
ficient to expiate the vseven-fold crime. Note also the corre- 
spondence of the situation, the judgment of God on Jerusalem 
by the liand of the Babylonians and of the Romans. It is iiote- 
wortliy, too, that the e 2 )ithet “righteous” is more than once in 
different versions of tlie story applied to Zechariah (see KoKe- 
Uth Jhibbah 3, 2(), ih. 10, 5). 

It is not, then, because the death, of Zeeliariah was the last 
('rime of the kind in Jewish history that it is named in the Gos- 
pel, but l>e(*ause it was in ])opular legend the typical example of 
the sacrilegious murder of a righteous man, h ])rophet of God, 
and of the a])palling expiation God exacted for it. ^ 

With. regard to th.e name, it may reasonably ho supposed that 
the original tradition had only “the blood of Zechariah,” as in 
Luke; he appears in the Jewish story regularly without a patro- 
nymic, as a well known figure. “Son of Barachias ” in Mat- 
thew wmdd then be the erroneous gdoss of an editor better versed 
in scripture than in the Midrash; “son of Jehoiada ” in the Maza- 
rene Gospel a nnu'c correct identification. 

3. Matthew 28 : 1. 

^Oij/e Se cra/S/Sarm, rfj iTricjiaiaKovcrr} ets fiCav cra/B/SdrwVf yXOev Mapio. 
^ MaySaXrjv^ Kal rj dXkyj Mapia Oeoypijo-aL tov Td(f)ov. 

This verse seems always to have made some difficulty.^ The 
older commentators inter 2 :)reted it in harmony with the other 
GoS])els (Mark Id : 1, 2, Kal Sta-yci/o/xeVov rov (ral3/3drov Mapui ^ May- 
BaXrjVY} Kal Mapfa ^laKU)/3ov Kal '^aXwi^rj rjyopacrav dpwfmTa Lva iXOovaaL 

^ Since this note was written I observe that Nestle, in Zeitselirift fur 
NeutestamenfMche Wissenschaft^ VI (J905} 1 98-200, has criticized Well- 
hausen’s comment on this passage in a somewhat similar way. Inci- 
dentally I may note that (Luke 11 : 51) probably represents 

neither (Baljon) nor (Nestle, from Chronicles), but 

or cf. Jer. Taanith nn’o IDT rrifn nbpm 

2 Jerome suspects inexact translation : Mihique videtur Evangelista 
Matthaeus, qui Evangelium Hebraico sermone conscripsit, non tarn ves- 
pere dixisse quam sero, et eum qui interpretatus est, verbi ambiguitate 
deceptus, non sero interpretatum esse sed vespere, Ep, 120, 4 ; ad 
Hedibiam (Vallarsi, I. 820). Jerome probably had in mind the expres- 
sions ; see below. 
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aXei.\j/(jt)(rtv avrov- ml Xtav TTpix}! rfj juia tojv cralS^droiv epxovrat eTrl to pLvrj‘- 
pLELOV dvaTeLXavTo<s rov rjXlov . Tjilke 24 : 1 , Kal to p^Ev ord^/^arov 
XO'Crav Kara ryv ivroX'ijv , tyj Se paa r(jt>v (rajSfidrcov opOpov ^aOim ettI to 
pLV^pia yX6av c^epODcrat a ’^rolp.acrav dpdpxira, Cf. also John 20 : L, irpm 
cTKorla^ ETi ovcry^^i)^ aiul contented themselves tvith adducing pas- 
sages in (Ireek writers where 6\^e seemed to l)e used in the sens(‘ 
of ‘after.' Recent scholars have generally denied this use, and 
taken cra^^druw as a ])artiti\'e genitive, Mate on thi‘ Hal)])ath.’ 
Meyer tries to hannonize this with the other gos])els ]>y assert- 
ing, without any evidem^e, that Saturday night was in ‘ civil 
reckoning’ inclmled in the Sahhath. Schmiedel, on the contrary 
['E)i cyclopaedia Blhllca^ JY. col. 4041 f., cf. 4072), dis(*<overs 
a discrepancy of about half a day between Matthew and the other 
Gospels. His words are : “Late on the Sabbath {oijjE cra^pd- 
Tcoy) means unquestionably, according to the Jewish division of 
the day, the time about sunset, and the words immediately fol- 
lowing — rf} E7n<j>(O(TK0vaYi eh piiav o-ajS^drayv , ‘ as the light shone 
forth towards the first day of the week,’ are elucidated by Luke 
23 : 54, where the transition from the Jewish Friday to Satur- 
day (Sabbath) — in other words the time of sunset — is indicated 
by the expression crd/^^arov EirEcfxDcrKEv , ‘ the Sabbath shone forth.’ ’’ 
Schmiedel then propounds an ingenious hypothesis to explain 
how the author of ]\lattheAV (^ame so egregiously to misunder- 
Htand Mark. The supposed dis<‘repancy arises, however, solely 
from the critic’s misunderstanding of Matthew. 

The phrases in Matt. 28 : 1 are a literal reproduction, in (.Treek 
\vords, of Jewish idiomatic terms for divisions of time, and to 
understand them we must go back to the language of the Pales- 
tinian tradition of the Gospel. John Lightfoot, in a brief note 
on the verse, rightly connected oxf/E cra^^drm with the Hebrew 
Aramaic ^p1£35sO, the ordinary expressions 

for the time following the close of the Sabbath at sunset on Sat- 
urday; and added that oipE, as the equivalent of these expres- 
sions, included the whole of Saturday night. The j)hrase 

is of very common occurrence ; it may siifhce here to cite 
Ferakoth^d^^ 52^'; Shahhath IHh', 154^“ FesaMm,l{)b‘^\ 105^; 
Rash ha-Shanah 23^4 Jer, Ihrakoth 4, 1; Jer, Taanith 4, 1; 
JBereshith Eahha 10, 8f. ; 11, 1. 2; 12, 0; ’KlflD!! Res- 

ahim 113^; Shebitotk 18^'; cf. y]tO DV Berahoth 29‘h 

It always denotes a time after the end of the Sabbath, some- 
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times immediately after, e. g. in comiection with the hahilalah ; 
sometimes it signifies Saturday night in general; and there are 
instanees in whieh it refers to the whole of Sunday.' Thus in 
rTer. Shekdhm ] we read: “Rahhi Eleazar, son of Rahhi Zti- 
dok, said: We helonged to the descendants of Senaah, of Benja- 
min; when the ninth of Ah hapi>eued to fall on a Siihhatlr we 
])osti)(>ned the fast t<» the. following day (n3ty i.e. Sun- 

day) and fasted on it, hut not the Avhole day.” The same tra- 
dition is re])orted in Taaidth 12" as follows : “Rahhi Eleazar, son 
of Rahhi Zadok, said: I am of the descendants of Senaah [1. Se- 
naah], of Renjamin;and once when the ninth of Ah fell on a 
Hahhath we jjostponed the fast to the following day (“iriK*::’ 
riDtJ^n , cf. Mrffllldh 5^') {Hid tasted on it, hut not the avhole 
(ky; for it Nv:is a festiviil of ours.” Aecording to 3L Taanith 
4, 5, the tenth of Ah was the day on which tlie Benjamite fam- 
ily of Bcnaah had the right to hriiig a free-will offering' of wood 
for the teni])]e (see {xlso Ihs. dhmhif/i 4:, 5 ff.)". It is to he oh - 
served that in Jer. JShekaliin 4, 1, is equivalent to 

in .7b, s*. Taanith 4, 0, Taanith 12‘^ The phrase 
corresponds to the common , the year after the 

Sahhatical year, the first year of the year-week (J/. Shehi^Uh 1, 
5 ; 3, 8; 4, 2; 5, fi ; (5, 4, etc. ; Jer, JJemctl, 2, 1 ; Jer, ShehiHth (j, 
3; Mosh ka-Shanah (J'h etc.); see especially Jer. Sanhedrin> 1, 2, 
Tos. Sanhedrin Sanhedrin SheJmliin : an intercal- 
ary niontli. must not he added either to the Salihatical year or the 
year after ’KiflO). The coimterpait of 


^ The facts are succinctly and correctly stated in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia, s. V. Calendar (HI. 502 A) ; Dalman {Grammatik, 197 n.) is mis- 
taken in saying of the expressions 

etc. “ vom Morgengrauen ah ist die Bezeichnung unmoglich.” 

' R Eleazar b. R. Zadok was a grown man when the temple was 
destroyed in 70 A.D.; see Weiss, Dor we-Dor^, II. 109; Bacher, Tanna- 
iten^, 1. 46 ff. This family of Senaah Bzr. 2: 35 ; Neh. 3:3; 

7 : 38; 3 Esd. 5 : 23) has been summarily despatched out of the world by 
Eduard Meyer {Entsteliung des Judentums, 150, 154, 156) and Cheyne 
[Wiicyelopaedia Biblica, II, col. 1971 f.), by what are called text-critical 
operations. Neither of the critics refers to the fact that in the first cen- 
tury after Christ there was a family or clan of this name having certain 
ancient privileges in the temple not suggested by anything in the Old 
Testament, and about the origin of which there is an independent tradi- 
tion (see Tos. Taanith, l.c,). 
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(lit. C've of Sabbath) , Friday — ^iiot merely the after- 
noon, but the whole day, boginiiiiig at Thnr.sday sunset; simi- 
larly noa mDD , the year juveediug 

the Sabbatical year, the sixth of the year-Aveek. 

Tlie Aramaic e(iuivalent of r\:i^ is KnDtJ* 

it is especially .frcapient in the Pales- 
tinian dialect; see for example, J<ir. JPesaJiluh d, Tua- 

iiitJi .1, (i; J&)\ Ahtnlah, ZuraJiT)^ d; lio^h hd-Shauidi 22^', (dc. 
For tile meaniiiii; Saturday night, see the story in Ihduudilfh 
llahh<ih> Od, 12, with the jiarallel Jer. the Rab- 

bis of Tiberias were miraculously transported, after the close* of 
the Sabbath nm smii' ’piasn, after the Synagogue 

service of Sunday eve) to Paneas, and at dawn were standing at 
the gate of the. city. Here again there are cases Avhere the 
phrase includes Sunday; see especially Jcr. Pesahhn 4:^ l^Jn\ 
Taanilh 1, b, where the alistention of women from work 

(Sunday) is ijaralUd to the absteutiou on IMonday, 
Thursday, Friday, discussed in the sequel. Compare also 
KnD’DB' , the year following the Sahhatieal year (=llel). 
D'rOtl' ’SVID ),' Peak 7, 3; Jer. Baha Bathra, !t, 5; 

’piSK , the day after Hewv Year’s, Jvr, Peah^ T, 2. 
A synonymous expression is sn:3W ’psm , Jer. Teruniuh 8, 4; 
of. Nntt'i np5o. after the end of the year, d'ry. OnkploH 
Ex. 8d:22, Trg^ tfer.^ih. For Friday the usual Aramaic name* 
Ih Knmnj/ ex])rcssion formally corresponding to ^p12K 

‘the going out of the Salihath,’ is , ‘the 

coming in of the Sahhath ’ ; see Gittin Pd (in a list of names of 
daysS of the week); Shabhath Baha Mezda d9‘^ 

‘in the afternoon of Friday’; TaanHh%^' 
rt’J£3 , ‘ every Friday afternoon’ ;' cf. KJDV 
niiD’Dl Kethuboth 02''; NnD£3“T SDV Trg. Jer. Gen. 

14:13; SflDe' Trg. Jer. Nnm. 22:28; note also 

Berakoth b^P^Pesahim 105^’. 

The phrase rfj iTncjxiidKovcry) els fxtav aa/S^arm, also, is to be 
explained by Jewish idiom. To designate the night between 
two days the Babylonian Talmud frequently employs . Thus, 

for example, in Berakoih the middle of the night between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth of Nisan (Ex. 11:4), 


^ For examples see Dalman, Grammatik^^ 196 ff. 
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’njj cf- PesnMm^<^ ’nj)jTiD’‘7m 

”ID3“1K, ill tlie night of the 13 ‘''-14*'“, etc. The .same expres- 
sion in M&/u(h.oth 08*', nobiJ' ’rrjj Kn“n«;j , the night 

of the in 

the beginning of J^mdilm (2a-3a) there, is a (liseussiou about the 
word , wliieh literally would seem to mean daylight (nJJ» 
shine); it is linally agree<l that it does not indicate a dilferent 
time from 1 night; it maybe explained as a dialect pecu- 
liarity or a (‘uphemistic ex])ression.^ We may let the explana- 
tion go for what it is worth; the fact remains that not- 

withstanding its original meaning, is used of the night, or part 
of the night. It is not, however, like XmiK , comparison with 
'which immediately suggests itself, a name for ‘ night ’ in general 
uses, but occurs only in such phrases as have been quoted 
above. It may be conjectured that the development of this sig- 
nification was similar to that of :3“)r followed by the name of 
a day; as the latter, from meaning the eve of, say, the Sabbath, 
to mean the whole day (Friday) whose evening would 
usher in the Hahbath, so came to mean the night whose 
rnorning Avould bring in the following day. The exaniple.s of 
this use of it will have been observed, are drawn from the 

Babylonian Talmud, hut a similar idiom is well known in Syriac, 
e. g.^T^^ ^ Aphr., etc.; see Payne Smith 2281; 

the Palestinian Lection ary naturally renders rfj imclxjxrKovory eh 
fxtav cra^/?ar<ov, 

Tlie Hebrew equivalent of in this use is Thus in 

Jer, Keth'uhoth 1, 1 {Kethuhoth Bereshith Jlahbah 8, 12), a 
Biblical reason for choosing Wednesday for the wedding of 
virgins, Thursday for widows, is found in tlie blessings in Gen. 
1 : 22, 28. The objection that these hle.SvSings belong not to 
Wednesday and Thursday, but to Thursday and Fridaiy respec- 
tively, is answered by observing that the consummation of the 


^ See Levy, Worterhuch, III. s. v. The idiom survives in mediaeval 
commentators, e. g. Rashi on Itosh ha-Shanah 22^ (end), 
fh® evening of the 

2 Similar extensions are familiar in modern languages. In German, 

‘ Sonnabend,’ for example, has become the name of Sateday, and if we 
really mean the evening of Saturday (Sunday eve) we say ‘‘ Sonnabend 
Abend' (cf. Aram. 'Morgen’ is 'tomor- 

row,’ and for ‘ tomorrow morning ’ we say ‘ Morgen friili.’ 
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marriage occurs iu the iiiglit following the wedding, “IIK 
’£J‘Dn5 . DU ’tJ'On . the night Wednesday-Thursday, 

and Tliursday-Friday, re8])ec‘tively. 

Oil iu tliis sense see also 31, Ihi^niyun 1:1, 

, tile nig’lit preeetliui;’ the 14^^^ .pGS((hi)n ^1^'“ 

insi D’JDEt’^ SIN*. th(‘ ui^ii^ht lietweeu the (SO*^' and the 
Roiih- ha-SJurnaJi with Raslii iit lo(\\ hut in Stni/MuJrhi 70*' 
UN seems to he the iii^iifht the ; Haslii 
(Exx. (*ited l)y Levy, s. v.)’ 

If we sa|)])()se tliat the author of our Oreek Matthew had as 
Ids souree an aeeouut of the resurreetiou iu Hebrew which ran: 
sin* n:i^ ’SlflDn . or in Aramaic, Knst^’ 

*in » and rendered it literally, the words oi/ze Se cra^- 
ySarcor rjj iinclx/XTKOvcrr} d<s {xiav a’a^j^arcoe, hei'onie (]uite iutellii»;i- 
hle, and are in ap,'reemeut with the tradition of the other 
Gospels that the women went to the toml) hy night {ktav Trpwt, 
opOpov , TTpwt, oTKOTLa^ eTL ovcrr}<s). The only ditH(‘ulty which 

then remains is Mark’s dvaretAavro? rov '^Xlov . It is ])ossil)le that 
this may have originated iu the <lesire to make clearer, or to put 
into better Greek, such an ex})ressiou as the ry eTrujb wKodcrr; which 
we have in Matthew; but this (juestion does not further concern 
us here/'' 

Luke 23 : 5h, Kai ^pipii TrapacrKeu^s? Kal (rdf^Parov e7r€<^o)cr/c€V, is 
another example of the same idiom whicli we have recognized iu 
Matt, 2S: 1, Lightfoot, who collected several examples of 

, in the sense of Giight,’ renders, ingruehat nox /Sabhati. 
Perhai)s the sense is rather, “and the next day was the Sab- 
bath,” cf* Mark 15:42, Kal ^Byj ycvopeV^g, irra. yv TrapaarKevi^y 
6 ioTTLv TTpocrd^paTov. We may conceive that the original of 
Luke’s altogether un-Greek phrase Avas something like, i^DV mHlj 


^ [ I find that A. Geiger, in a review of Sachs’ BeitrClge (ZDMG. XII. 
365 ; see also Judische Zeitsclirift fur Wisseiisclmft itnd Lehen, VIII. 183, 
IX. 116) explains the use of and h'lJJ for ‘night’ in a way simi- 
lar to that suggested above. He also regards sTre^QaKsv in Matt. 38 : 1 as 
a translation of or mj. “hiniiberleuchten in den folgenden Tag, 
die dem Tage vorangehende Nacht.” — For other theories see Mayer 
Lambert, EEJ. XLIV. 133 f. ; W. Bacher, ib, 386. The most recent 
discussion, with full references to the literature, is by Aicher, im 

Sinne von Dunkelheit,” Bihlische Zeitsclirift, III (1905), 118-131.] 

2 The reading avark70\^vTo£ (D, some Old Latin codd., Aug., al.) may he 
an attempt to diminish the discrepancy. 
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’HJJ (i-ieb. mr*? "I'lx T\y Dvn n’m); 

at least iiri^x^crKev must be accounted for in tliis vray. A refer- 
ence to tbe liglitiiig of the Habbatli lamps on Friday evening 
is altogether fanciful; no one would say in that case ‘Hbe Sab- 
bath lighted up,” ])ut “they (]>eople) kindled the 

lamps/’ 

Before leaving the subject, 1 should call attention to the sin- 
gular expression in Matt. 27: 02, rfj Se Giravpiov, icrrlv gera rrjv 
7rapa(rK€vy}v- Is “Sabbath” intentionally avoided here, by the 
(‘ircumloc.ution “the day after Friday V ” 

4. 2 Corinthians 2; 14-16. The Savour of Life or of Death. 

''Ort X.pi(rTOv cuoSta ^crpkv T(f OeS er rot? o*oj^ogeVo 69 /cat iv rots airoX- 
XvpLevoL ^ , ois gev ocrp.^ e/c Zavarov ets Odvarov , 0 I 5 Se ocrg*^ e/< ^co-^s et9 
^(ayjv. 

Buxtorf, Cappel, Schoettgen, and other older writers pointed 
out the resend )lance of the ex])ressions oo-g^ ck Oavdrov eh Zavarov, 
e/c ^ 0)^9 eh to the Hebrew mO DD» D^^fl DD> deadly poison, , 
life-giving medicine. The i)arallel is made the nioi'e noteworthy 
by the fact that in Jewish literature this tigure is frequently em- 
}>loyed to set forth the contrary effects of the Law rightly or 
wrongly used. Thus in Dent. § 45 (on Dent. 11 : 18, 

'IJn OriDtl'D we read: ODD min ’^1 , “The 

words of tire Law are (;om])ared to an elixir of life ” ; similarly the 
IJaraitha, JxicMushin 30’' ; ef. EniMn 54" : R. Judah h. B. Hiyya 
said: “ See how different God is from man ! A man gives a drug 
(DD) to his fellow; it is good for this and bad for that. God is 
not so; he gave the Law to Israel, a life-giving medicine for its 
whole body, as the scrii)ture says, ‘And healing to all their 
llesh’” (Prov. 4 : 22), etc. So also in the story of the haw^ker 
who went about the towns adjacent to Sepphoris crying, Who 
wants to buy a life-giving medicine DD) and when ques- 

tioned by R. Jannai told him that he Avould lind the iweseription 
in Ps. 34 : 12--14 (Wayyikra Rabhah 16, 2). Dent. 

§ 306 (on Dent. 32 : 2) : “ R. Baiiaah was wont to say, If thou- 
doest the commandments of the law for their own sake [disinter- 
ested obedience], they are life to thee, as it is written, ‘ For they 
are life to those that find them, healing to all their flesh ’ (Prov. 

4 : 22) ; but if thon dost not do the commandments of the law for 
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tlieir own sake tlier cause tliy deatli, as it is 'written,” etc. (Dent. 
32 : 2, , interpreted Hn'eak one’s neck,’ as in Dent. 21 : 4). 

In Tamiith 7'’' tins sayino: of R. Banaali is reported in a slightly 
different forni: If a man occupies himself Avith the study of the 
hiAV for its own saki‘, his knoAAdedge of the law is made to liini a 
life-giving medicine (D^^n DD ; Prov. 3 : 8, 18 and 8 : 35) ; if he 
does so not for their own sake [but for his own advantage], it is mad(» 
to him a deadly poison” (mO DD; Dent. 32: 2, etc. as in Slfrh). 
In Yonid 72l’ R. Joshua]). L(‘vi asks, ^‘•'Wliat is the Tneaning of the 
text, This is the law Avliich JVIoses set before the Israelites V 
If a man is goo<l(rTD?) it is made to him a Ufe-givhig medicine 
(D^^n DD), if he is not good it is made to him a deadly poison (DD 
niD)/’ A similar utterance of Rabl)a is recorded iwYo'hid 1. c., 
If a man is- expert in it, etc.; cf. the parallel, Sahhath S8b., If 
lie is dexterous, etc. (See Baclier, Agada der Tannaifen-, II. 540.) 
The saying seems to have had almost ])roverbial currency at the 
beginning of the second century A.D. 

The word oerg,'^ in Paul is not so remote as might at first 
appear ; D’DD is used in the Old Testament of the odoriferous 
drugs — gums and s]>ices — of which the compound incense, was 
made. In the Se])tuagint the phrase D^DD mDp (‘incense of 
drugs’) is usually rendered by Ovfxuxfm (rvvOerov, etc., but we find 
also apw/mra, '^hvcrfiaTa ; the latter is generally pi'eferrcd by the 
later Greek translators. Ber(Miith ,R{d)hah 10, 0 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 78 f.) (inotes from Bar Bira, pKH p D’OD n'l‘:5S 

nrip“iDi"7<nti'‘ir>opi“i“i oodh nsio ssrin onn- in 

Greek (.Eecllis. 38:4, 7, 8: Kvpto? c/crtcrcv e/c cjxipfiaKa . . iv 

avTOLs i&cpaTrevcrej/ kul ^pev rov ttovov avrov, pLvp£\j/o^ Se ev Tovroiq Troiy'jcru 
gty/Att, Thus D^QD are ‘drugs,’ ^dppxiKa, used,- as the case may 
be, by the physician or the perfumer. Modern etymologists 
may derive D’DD » ‘ odorifera ’ (Assyr. mmrndti, see Gesenius- 
Buhl), from a different root; but ultimate etymologies were 
not in the consciousness of those Avho used the language. 
Many of the drugs, medicinal and poisonous, employed in 
ancient practice had a strong smell; fragrant gums and the like 
Avere used as remedies. It is quite possible, therefore, as Cappel 
seems to have been the fii%st to point out, that the singular 
expression, ‘an odor of life,’ or of death, is a more or less 
indistinct reminiscence of Hebrew phrases such as have been, 
cited above, and of the application of them to describe the 
effect of the laAV rightly received and obeyed, or the opposite. 
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5. Jubilees 34:4, 7. Zarethan- Sartabeh. 

Ill the stoiy of the war of Jacol) and liis sons with the Amor- 
ites, Juh. 34:1-0, one of the cities whose kings were confeder- 
ated against the ])atriar(*]is is Saregan (variously written in 
Clharles’ manuscripts, Seragfin, Saragan, Sfirekan, Heregau, 
Seragen; Lat. Saragan). Cliarles [BooJi of BuMleei^^ ]>. 202) 
tahulates the varying forms of the names of the kings in dilfer- 
ent sources;* on SeragTin (v. 4) he writes: ‘‘In the Ilehrew 
autliorities the word a])])ears as Hartan. T can discover nothing 
further about it.” A conpiarison of the sources will solve the 
problem, and at the same time perhaps throw some light on a 
disputed point of Old Testament to])ography. The correspond- 
ing passage in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah, 
5) has ojTTrjkOofxev et? Aperav,® Lat. Aretan; in the Midrash the 
name ajijiears as pno- It is olivious that in the Testaments we 
should emend ds<%> apercLv^ and that the Ethiopic Saregan arises 
from the blunder of a Greek scribe, SAPEFAN for 3APETAN. 
The [ilace is the Old Testament Sarethan %ap6av Cod<l. 

in 1 Kings 4:12; 7:40; Euseb., Ojunaa.sticou.^ ed. Lagarde 
%ipdav^ vTo Karw l^Cpaek ; Jerome, ih. 153.^^ Sarthan, quae est ad 
radices lezrahelis. This comes direct from 1 Kings 4: 12, not 
from Eusebius’ knowledge of the site). 

Van de Velde proposed to identify the site of Sarethan with 
the modern Karn Sartabeh. The position agrees well enough 
with the few indications in the Old Testament, according to 
which the ])lace was included by Solomon in the same adminis- 
trative district with Beth-shean, Jezreel, and Abel-meholah 
(1 Kings 4:12), and was on the west side of the Jordan valley, 
opposite Succoth (1 Kings 7:40), not far from Adam (Josli. 
3:10), i. e. probably the modern crossing at Damieh.® It is 
rightly thought to be meant by Seredah, 2 Chron, 4:17; 1 
Kings 11:26; and Serei'ah, Jud. 7:22. Karn Sartabeh, on a 

^ Gf. the table made up by Bousset, Zeitschrift fur die Neutestament- 
lisclie Wissenschaft, I (1900), 202 ff. 

" Variants AjSera, P; 0. The former an error in uncial scrii)t ; 
the latter a false correction of the unknown name. In the Armenian 
version, Conybeare {Jewish Quarterly Review^ VIII. 471 fif.) notes no 
variant. Issaverdens gives Arista^ with one manuscript ; four others 
collated in the Venice edition have Arita. 

® See Journal of Biblical Literature^ XIII (1894), 77 fp. ; cf . Stade- 
Schwally, Kings (Polychrome Bible), on 4 : 12 and 7 : 46. 
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promontory of mountain tlirust out into tlie Jordan valley 
opposite el-Damieli, is therefore at least in the neighborhood in 
which Sarethaii is to be looked for. Van de Velde's sug\srestion 
has not met much favor, cinedy on account of the dissimilarity 
of the names/ 

Tn the various narratives of the wai* of the patriar(*hs witli the* 
ATiiorite kings, Haretan is named in conjunction with Ta])j)uah, 
I razor," Shiloh, and Gaash, all places in the same region in which 
we gather from the Old Testanunit that Sarethan lay, and 
within a comparatively short distaiua* from Karn Sartabeli. 
N{)W, it is noteworthy that in the Testament of Judah, 5, and 
in all the Hebrew stories, the strength of Sartan and its citadel 
and the inaccessibility of its site are dwelt u})on as though in 
this respect it was singular among the cities which the patri- 
archs stormed. In reading them we can readily imagine that 
the authors had Karn Sartabeli in mind. Compare, for exam- 
])le, the description in the ^lenioirs of the Palestine F.tploration 
Fiind^ IT. 39(>: “The to]) of the mountain is a cone artificially 
shaped, like that of Jebel Fiireidis, and some 270 feet high. 
On all sides but the west this is ]>ractically unap])roachal)le : on 
the west a trench has lieen cuit, and the saddle thus made lower. 
The slope of the sides is about 35°. The to]) measures bO feet 
from east to west and 258 feet north and south,, being an oval.” 
On this summit are the ruins of a citadel or castle; the town 
lay lower down, though still in a very strong ])osition. The 
summit is 379 m. above the sea, and rises 079 m. above the Jordan 
valley.® In tlie Mishna, Posh ha-Shanah 2, 4 (Tosephta^ Posh 
ha-Shanah 2, 2), where Sartabeh is named as one of the ])eaks 
on which the signal hres for the new moon were re])eated, the 
name is written KDDID - The modern Arabic name is ; 


^ See e. g. Dillmaan on Josh. 3:16; Moore on Judges 7 : 32 (p. 213) : 
Kittel, Kdnige^ p. 34; Buhl, Geograpliie, 181 ; Selbie, Dictionary of the 
Bible f s. V. Zarethan. Clermont-Ganneau is especially vehement in his 
rejection of the theory ; see Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration 
Eund, II. 898 If. 

2 Hazor is not the city of that name in Galilee, but Baal Hazor, 
modern Tell ^A§ur. 

^ See Guerin, Samarie, I. 243 if, ; PEF. Memoirs, II. 380 f . , 896 f . — 
Dillmann^s objection, that a city can hardly have stood on the peak, is 
irrelevant. 
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ef. , and see Kampfmoyer, ZDPV. XV. Ml, XVI. 

53. If tile Taliimdie and modern names are connected Avitli the 
Old Testament [mif we should liaye an inter- 

esting example of a shift of em])hatieH, D-Jf of the older name 
I)e(^{)ming £0"D in later Hebrew or Aramaic, and then, by an 
e((ualizati(>n in Arabic, io— jjc. However that may be, 

|l!0**10 •) *^nd K!J£0*nD, })rove that the ]>honetic irregu- 

larity does not })r()]iibit tiie identiti(‘Ution of Sarethan with Karn 
Sartabeh, if the topographical evidence is suHicient. 

6. Jubilees 7 ; 4. 

In the descrij)tion of Noah’s sacrifice in this verse Charles 
translates: And he prei)ared the kid first, and placed some of 

its blood on the flesh that was on the altar,” etc. Littniann, 
more exactly, “das Fleisch des Altars.” It is curious that 
none of the editors or translators of the book seems to have 
hesitated at this nonsense. The goat is a sin-offering, prepara- 
tory to the holocaust; the blood belongs on the of the 

altar, not on the “flesh of the altar.” The Ethiopic rep- 
resents a transcriptional error in Greek, Kpiara for icepara, ora 
misreading l)y the translator to the same effect. 

It may be observed also that in the Ethio])ic 

version of the Old Testament i-eiiders not only when the 

Greek word stands for hut Avliere the Hebrew has 
(e. g. Gen. 37:31). Charles’ translation “kid” is here mislead- 
ing; no departure from the usual ritual of the sin offering is 
implied, in which the victim was a full-grown goat. 



The JapaneM Book, of the Ancient 8'worcL — By Ethkl 
Watts Mumford, New York City. 

I^NTRODUmTON. 

In* Nippon tlie sword is sacred. It is one of the tliree 
enihlems of the Shinto faith. It is named ‘‘The Soul of tlie 
Samurai,” and is the embodiment of aristocracy. 

The blade symbolizes the narrow path of justice; the fiat, 
square-ended handle — the “nakago”; — that slips within the 
ornamental hilt, is wrought into the semblance of a grave 
tablet, in order that “he who dies while grasping it may be 
sj^ared evil reincarnations.” To the Japanese his sword is no 
mere bit of cleverly tempered metal, it is the work of gods; it 
is animated by spirit. 

In olden days, during the months of May and September, 
selected for the finishing of swords, because of their stability 
of temperature, the forges became temples; before their doors 
swung the rope of hemp and the -fluttering ribbons of the Gohei, 
announcing to the pjisser-by the presence of the Immortals. 

For the ceremony of “The Bigning of the Sword” the smith 
donned the robes of a priest, ofliciating as such in what was 
considered no less than miraculous birth, the new blade receiv- 
ing its soul through his pi*ayers. 

Hence arose the legend of Muramasa. In after years it 
wrought such havoc that an imperial edict prohibited the bear- 
ing of his swords except in battle. The legend related of 
Muramasa is, that his formula of prayer craved “that his 
blades be the great destroyers.” Because of the excellence of 
his work the gods granted the petition, sending a spirit of such 
surpassing ferocity that, upon entering the swords, it demanded 
blood, and, failing to receive its rightful sustenance within a 
limited time, drove the owners to murder or suicide. The 
belief obtained such hold, and so acted u|)on the unfortunate 
possessors of Muramasa weapons, that crime became epidemic. 

Yoshimitsu, however, one of the earliest armorers of Japan and 
the one most famous, prayed in his forge-temple that his blades 
might be “the great defenders.” The soul that dwells in Yoshi- 
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initsu\s steel is, therefore, peaceful unless its master be threat- 
ened. There is a legend that two blades, one a Muramasa, the 
other a Yoshimitsu, were placed in a rapidly flowing brook, a 
yard apart, upright, edges to the current. ‘‘It was seen,” the 
story goes, “that leaves, twigs and all floating things were 
attracted toward the Muramasa, and were cut in twain. Before 
»t]ie Yoshimitsu, on the contrary, they turned aside, and were 
carried unharmed down the stream.” 

One of the Empress’s most cherished treasures is a first 
Yoshimitsu dagger. Honnami, the most renowned of living 
connoisseurs, poRSi3Sses a Yoshimitsu short sword. - One or two- 
other of his blades are known and authenticated, but as nearly 
a thousand years have passed since the gentle-hearted smith 
passed into Nirvana, little is left of his work. 

Study of the family records of the great sword makers will 
show what appears to be surprising persistence of genius. 
Four, five, six hundred years, and, as in the case of the house 
of Munechika, nine hundred years, of uninterrupted excellence 
of workmanship. 

The explanation is simple. If the sons did not show sufficient 
talent to ■warrant inheritance of the father’s holy charge, the 
chief apprentice was legally adopted. In an unbroken line of 
genius the glory of the family name was so upheld from age to 
age. Thus the worthless scion of a great house could never 
wreck the edifice of his father’s fortunes, and though, doubt- 
less, justice leaned where love inclined, the result of the system 
was to call forth the best efforts of all concerned. The unknown- 
apprentice might hope for the greatest prize, and all the 
inherited tendencies of the master’s children were called into 
play by every claim of ambition and jealous fear. 

In the middle ages sword-making was the only profession that 
gave claim to ennoblement. The Emperors themselves were 
smiths, and sought honor as assistants to the great makers. It 
is not uncommon to find the imperial signature upon the rough, 
file-marked iron of the nakago. In one legend, the wood gods 
gave willing service at the anvil, while visions of the lovely 
Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, were wont to fioat above the 
roaring fires. 

Small wonder then, when the energies of gods and men were 
combined in the effort, that the sword of elapan has no superior. 




B36 E. W. Jltwiford, [ 1905 . 

The most authoritative treaties on sword judgment is “'The 
Complete Manual of the Old Sword,” hy an unknown author, 
publislied m,1793, in Yeddo. Its carefully illustrated volume.s 
give a clear aiad comprehensive of the subject that has 

never been surpassed. In 19 — , acting upon the advice of 
Hoiinami, and after a six months’ search, I secured tlie book in 
hfagoya, {in {incient stronghold of the Hjimurai, iind through » 
the kindness of Mr. Olay MjicOauley, then President of the 
“ College of Higher Learning” in Tokyo, had it transhited into 
English by one of the advanced students of the c-ollege. In 
presenting this rendering it has been my endeiivor to correct 
and recast only what seemed absolutely necess{iry in order to 
make clear many pjissages that would otherwise remain obscure 
and involved owing to the Japanese form of the translator’s 
sentences, and his curious misconception of the exact meaning 
of many words. 

I have endeavored to retain the individual quality of this 
product of Oriental science, its qiniintness and reverence, per- 
mitting many faults of construction and even of gnumnar to 
remain in the text rather than interfere with an interesting and 
unconsciously enlightening point of view. The catalogues of the 
“ Nakago ” and the “ Book of Grenealogies ” have been omitted, 
owing to the difficulty of reproducing upwards of three hundred 
necessary illustrations. 

The 'names of eras herein given do not tally with the com- 
monly accepted list as given by Murray. If this is the fault of 
the translator’s difficulty . in rendering Japanese sounds into 
English form, or whether it has a deeper significance connected 
with the division of time as concerns the epochs of sword-making, 

I do not know, but of the two hundred and eighty odd eras pre- 
ceding the publication of the book, less than twenty bear any 
resemblance to Murray’s list. 

Of the status of the Honnami in 1793 the book leaves no 
doubt, and to-day the words could only be rewritten and under- 
lined: the family still exercises the art of sword judgment and 
the head of the house is alone allowed the privilege of certifying 
the sword which successfully passes his rigorous examination, hy 
inlaying the maker’s name in gold or lacquer upon the nakago. 

The elder Honnami holds the blue-book of weapons, the 
Gotha of blades. He lives unpretentiously in a suburb of 
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Tokyo, surrounded by bis collection of priceless weapons — the 
inherited quintessence of sword lore. He is the judge from 
whose decision there is no appeal. 

According to the generally accepted order of precedence, the 
greatest of ancient swordsmiths are: the iirst Yoshimitsu (ISth 
century) ; Masamunc (14th century) ; Mixrarnasa (14th century) ; 
nisakune (13th century); Yoshihiro (14th century) ; Kuniyoshi 
(13th century) ; and Sadamune (13th century), Arikuuc (12th 
century) and the first Muuechika (11th century) are in a special 
class. The “modern” makers of note are Sada, Yasushiro, and 
Sukehiro. Of the work of these early makers not one example 
of the twenty-eight gTou])ed in tlie first order of merit is public 
property in America. * A few are in private collections. 

Purchasers are often misled by a display of magnificent 
mounting. Seldom, indeed, does such a scabbard contain a 
“true” blade. The impoverished Samurai, as want compelled 
them to part' with their heirlooms, sold piecemeal the sword- 
furnishings of gold and silver, wrought iron, and delicate inlay, 
always hoping for the intervention of some happy chance to 
save them “their soul.” When at last the blade itself had to 
go — and many a case of harakiri attested the bitterness of the 
loss — it left its destitute owner in a plain case of wood, 
unadorned save for its name in red or black writing. As each 
sword must be individually fitted out, no two being exactly 
similar, it is readily seen that gorgeousness of mounting would 
indicate that the w'eation had been sold complete, w^hich was 
seldom the fate of one of the ancient masterpieces, that Avere 
loved, worshipped and treasured from generation to generation. 


COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE OLD SWOHD. 

Iotrobuctioh ok thb Method of the Swoed Jhdg-mbkt. 

Man possesses a natural intelligence whereby he is enabled to 
guess the form of a thing by hearing the sound it produces, or 
divine its meaning by seeing only its shajie. Our judgment of 
a sword is reasoned in like manner: we first become familiar 
with the marks of a sword A, and when we afterward recog- 
nize these signs in a sword B, we conclude that A belongs to 
the same class as B. There are, however, two varieties of dif- 
ferentiation. One is the individual peculiarities of the produc- 
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tioii of each maker. * The other is the accidental i^ersonalitv of 
each sword. For instance, whateyer clothes they may put on, 
we can recognize our intimate friends, if we see but a gesture, 
or a backward glance, while we fail to remember mere acquain- 
tances. So it will be most necessary,’ in the case of the s'word, 
that we should remember the difference between the changing 
clotlies and the body within them. We are often inclined to 
pass a hasty judgment eyen without distinguishing hetween a 
^‘midare” or “ straiglit edge,’’ when a sword resembles closely 
one we know \yell, or when it bears some peculiar ornament, 
which tradition ascribes to a certain maker. But in such a case 
we judge from its clothes and not by the true method of sword 
judgment, which is the very opposite in every way of yague 
supposition. 

The difficulty of judgment will be seen from the fact that 
there are many kinds of “straight edge,” all of them apparently 
the same. It is the object of a sword judge to minutely discern 
these variants. For the convenience of beginners, w^e .have 
attached, in the following pages, some illustrations of the 
important marks of such swords. 

ON THE TPRA.CTI{ni OE THE JUDGMENT. 

Keep always in your memory the following three details : 
(1) the names of all provinces and their situation; (2) the names 
of all eras from the era of Daido, in their successive order; (3) 
the complete list of swords. (It is very awkward to consult the 
book every time you have a blade to examine.) 

When you examine a sword, always bold it lengthwise, i^oint 
upward, and in such a position that the light, coming over your 
shoulder, will shine on its blade, for thus you may see it most 
clearly. Look closely, inch by inch, from hilt to point, first on 
the outside (right hand) and then on the inside, examining it on 
its plane (taira), ridge (shinogi), back (mune), etc. Consider 
well whether it is ^gunome,’ or ‘choji’ or a sakagokor^ ’ ■ 
(reverse line), in case it is a ‘ midare,’ or whether it has ‘ feet ’ 
or not. Should it belong to the straight edge class, observe 
also the chax’acter of its ‘ nehiyokentsuri ’ (boiling marks), and 
its ‘glory.’ Then select from the list you have kept in your 
mind that class to which yon think it hears the greatest resem- 
blance. Compare each peculiarity of that class with the blade 
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in hand, and never ignore any unsatisfactory detail, however 
great the resemblance may be in other respects (although in 
many cases one’s first impression is correct). Never neglect to 
examine each part searcliingly until you have finished, for if 
you do not carefully study its back or edge, you may fail to 
notice its scars. If the refiection of light is inconvenient, you 
may examine the blade slantingly. Always touch the sword 
witli a wrapper; never touch it with your sleeves, and you 
ought to keep the hilt and scabbard covered with a wrapper. 
Never let the blade touch its scabbard either when you withdraw 
it or when you return it to its case. (Besides this, there are 
inany things to be observed.) Express your opinion only after 
you have sheathed the blade. 

The short sword must not be judged in the same manner as 
the long sword. The same swordamith often makes the one dif- 
ferently from the other. One, for instance, being ‘ midare ’ and 
the other the straight edge.” Beginners must take the great- 
est care not to judge the long sword from the marks of the short 
sword, for some swordsmiths forged only the long sword, while 
others made a specialty of the short blade. 

Knowledge concerning the whetting is very necessary, for 
without it good judgment ivs utterly impossible, since in many 
cases the true nature of the stuff-iron, or the presence of scars, 
etc., is concealed by whetting. 

Examine as many swords as possible, for practice makes for 
perfect judgment, and during your investigation put a wn’apper 
around the nakago (that part of a sword which, enters the handle), 
which bears the inscription of the maker’s name. Examine the 
blade twice, thrice, or even to the fifth time, asking yourself 
whether your judgment is correct, or nearly so, or possibly 
wrong in regard to its origin. Be careful not to express an 
unordered opinion, but judge according to the rules of the edge, 
structure, etc. To say that “I think it resembles some work I 
saw somewhere,” is awkward; and instantly to guess the maker 
of a work with- which you are already acquainted is no glory, 
not because you may not hit upon it rightly, but because you 
do not judge it accoi'ding to rule. You will never* judge cor- 
rectly if you do not work according to rule. Never make a 
strained judgment, but answer honestly according to your study 
of the blade. If you bad examined ten swords and conclude 
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that all of them belong to Nagamitsu, then you must answer: 

They are made Nagamitsu never temper your judgment 
by your supposition that it is impossible there should be so great 
a number of hTagamitsu’s works in one place. Be not dazzled 
by splendid ornament, nor scorn poor appurtenances. Having 
no thought of the owner, and receiving no iuHuence from mere 
supposition, keep your eyes and mind hxed upon the marks of 
the blade. 

'When you meet with a sword that you cannot judge at all, 
confess frankly tlnit you cannot judge. There are numbers of 
unknown swords whose makers even Honnami cannot determine. 
It would be most ridiculous to pass your judgment on such a 
sword from mere guess work. 

The ‘ straight ’-edged sword must be judged exclusively by 
the rule of the straight edge, and the ‘ midare ’-edged sword by 
that of the ‘midare.’ If you meet with uncommon work, it is 
not proper to judge at once by the rules of exception, for you 
must first judge it by the general rules. Onty when there are 
some striking marks of dissemblance may you use the rules of 
exception. Suppose we saw a short sword, having the charac- 
teristics of Hasebe Nobushige, but straighter and narrower than 
was hivS customary form. One man will at once judge it to be 
Hasebe’s work, but another will say: “It is the work of Hiro- 
masu of the province of Sagami,” and upon being told that his 
judgment is wrong, will say: “Although its structure is differ- 
ent, it may belong to Hasebe,” In this case the latter is the 
better judge. For the sword having the more vital characteris- 
tic marks of the class from tlie province of Sagami, it will be 
great shame to the first judge should it turn out to be Hasebe’s; 
but not so with the second judge. Infer other things from this 
instance, Hever judge carelessly, nor strive to obtain the 
admiration of others, for the existence of such a feeling is to be 
considered as a pi'oof of unskillfulness. 

THllSraS TO BE BEMEMBEKED SWOBD-JUBGMENT. 

Beginners desire too ardently simply to determine the name 
of the maker; so much so that they are often misled by a falsi- 
fied inscription. The judgment of the sword, however, is far 
more difficult than that of any other article. Old swoi’ds are 
often so rubbed and worn that it is impossible to discern their 
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traits, which may have been modified, moreover, by good or bad 
whetting. Besides, although there are many thousands of sword- 
smiths, we may be acquainted with only a few. It is necessary, 
therefore, for heginners to copy and keep records of the struc- 
ture, lines, inscriptions, etc., of each sw^'ord they examine. The 
works made by the first and second classes are most difficult, 
for, notwithstanding the limited number and the splendid marks 
of structure and inscription, the first works differ in the most 
minute points. Inferior works have no constant mark which 
can be considered characteristic of any particular maker. 

If the edge has no ‘feet’ or no ‘midare’ but has a great 
degree of nobility, then it is generally made by either Awada- 
guchi, Rai Tayema, Kanenaga, Senjuin, Yukimitsu, Shintogo, 
Old Miike, Sairen, Yukihira, or ISTagamitsu, and sometimes by 
Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Tenkai, Shitsu Kake, Kagemitsu, TJnjo 
Zenju, Aoye, etc. If its nobility is slight, although it possesses 
boiling woody grains, it is made by TJnatsu or Hojen, or by 
Shimada, Seki, or Rid. If its ridge (shinogi) is high, by 
Mikoro ; if its appearance is good in no part, by the old Rami- 
hira, Imka, Kagenaga, or Fuyuhiro, or Later Bizen; and if its 
appearance is bad and the ‘boiling grain’ is not noble, by Kon- 
gobyoye, Takata, or Kanafusa. The full details are given in 
the chapter on the classification of edges. 

Whenever a blade has ‘ feet,’ it belongs to the class of Aoye; 
and if it has “little midare,” it belongs either to the Old and 
Middle Bizen or to Mihara, Ramihira, etc. Other details are 
given in the Mlowing chapters. Take care not to confound 
the edge that has small ‘feet,’ with the straight edge which 
resembles it very closely. 

One class of ‘ midare ’ called ‘ Rotare midare,’ is composed of 
many varieties which all boil very irregularly. These are 
chiefly made by the Masamune school.. We can only distin- 
guish their provinces and ages, the makers’ names being lost. 

Another class, called “ Choji midare,” chiefly appears in the 
works of Ichimoji; if it has ‘ boiling grains ’ it may be the work 
of Yoshiiye, Sadatoshi, Awadaguchi, Rai Kuniyuki, etc. ; yet 
if its ‘boiling grains’ are scanty, and it has rich glory (‘Rioi,’ 
the shining appearance of the blade), it is of the Bizen school; 
if it is of the ‘small Choji,’ then it belongs among the products 
of Old Bizen. The works of Bizen and Kyo are easily con- 
founded. 
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AnotTier class, ‘ Gunome midare,’ is tlie chief chai’acteristic of 
the work of the Bizen class, and Sehi, or of Yamato, Kaga, 
Iwari, Bungo, and Takata, or of TJtsu, Hojin, and Namihira. 

Works hy Aoye, whether they he of ‘midare’ or of ‘small 
feet,’ always have the ‘ Saka’ (reyerse line), and this is also the 
case with the work of Samoji and Ichinioji. 

The ‘ lutatsura ’ edge cannot bo found among swordvS of the 
hrst class, and that of tlie common and middle works has no 
admirable character. Although this sort of edge appears in the 
works of Hiromitsu and Ilasebe, which are much recommended 
in the old books, and although the work of tliese nuisters is 
undoubtedly superior, still the Hitatsura edge is undeniably 
undignihed. 

■ Works of the Bizen class have unequal ‘ midare,’ which is 
seen to increase toward the hilt and to diminish at the jmint. 
Some of the Ichimoji blades have their greatest width at the 
middle, and possess some ‘ little midare,’ as is also the case with 
the swords of Kai Kuniyuki and Kunitoshi. Generally speak- 
ing, the works of the Bizen class have scant ‘boiling grains,’ 
but rich ‘ glory ’ and frequently have the soft edge at the ‘ cap ’ 
(‘boshi,’ the point). 

Works of the Sagami class never have a soft-edged cap, 
attention being concentrated in the point. Of course, there are 
some works exceptionally executed; hxit each hears some unmis- 
takable characteristic of its maker. 

There are many swordsmiths who bear the same name. They 
may belong either to the same century or to a different age, so 
that it is difficult to distinguish among them. 

The short sword is commonly called Knsungobii (9.5 inches), 
although we always include it in the 7 or 8 inch class. We may 
also term them Kowakizashi (small waist sword). 

As for ornamental figures, some were carved at a later period, 
and others by contemporary, hut by different hands, so that 
they do not necessarily offer determining proof. Despite this, 
however, some peculiarities may be traced in each of them. It 
is noteworthy that some of them have had their shapes modified 
afterward. 

There are many different sorts of the skin (or coat) of the 
blade, like the Masame (regular woody lines), the Itame (irreg- 
ular woody lines), or the Pear-Skin, which has spots like a 
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section of that fruit. (The higher quality of the Pear-skin 
is called Kenzan skin.) Among the swords of the Itame, those 
are the best whose iron is dense, and among whose wmody 
gx’ains silvery lines are visible. Some have tbe minute boiling- 
marked skin among their woody lines. The color of such work 
is often heightened by whetting and polishing, but the glaring 
color of the common sword shows the stiffness of the ii'on. The 
brightness of re-heated swords is somewhat lacking in moist 
and dewy quality. Here lies danger of great confusion. Those 
which have the wOody skin are somewhat inferior in (|uality, the 
superabundant presence of this texture indicating the softness 
of the iron and imperfection of hammering. Some works have 
a very rough skin like the bark of a pine-tree, and such a sword, 
is not good, even if the effect be the result of rude whetting. 
The edge of some blades cannot be discerned, owing to the 
presence of spots, and such works are not genei-ally fit to use, 
as is the case with many swords of Sukesada, etc. There are 
also some blades whose marks have been purposely erased by 
whetting. The best skin is fine, silky, and beautiful. 

“Good work” has different meanings, be it of the first or 
second class. It is like the' good weather of the seasons. We 
sa^^ it is good weather when, in spring, it is balmy and rich; 
good weather in autumn, when calm, and in winter, when it is 
exceptionally warm. Meanings differ as the seasons differ. 
ISTow the good works of the modern swords (‘shinto’ — new 
sword) are like the good weather of summer, calm, warm, and 
not at all cloudy; while the work. of the ancient skillful maker 
is spring-like, being dewy and transparent as regards the iron ; 
and distinguished by an ineffable character of j>rofundity. 
This is the secret part of sword- judgment which needs your 
careful consideration. — If you examine only the outer marks of 
structure and do not take into account the whole character of 
the sword, it is like enqumng about the genealogy of a man, 
and failing to ascertain the quality of his soul. 

SOME. REMAEKS OK SWORDS; SCARS OR SWORDS. 

In order to straighten a sword which is too much curved, the 
smith sometimes hammered the ridge from the hilt to the top 
on both sides of the blade, thus straightening it by extending 
the ridge. It is impossible, however, to modify the shape of a 
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sword .'wliicli is heated on its back (mnnegake), for if a sword 
has a flaw in its interior, its point will be broken bj much beat- 
ing. 

In order to curve a sword which is too straight, the smith 
applies a red-hot copper bar to its back, and when the color of 
its ridge changes to puri)le, he dips it gradually into water from 
the edge to the point. Re]>etition of thi>s process will finally 
bend the blade. Some warp in a short time; others never warp. 
Strong-edged swords that warp very ra})idly sometimes split in 
the edge, and soft-edged swords never warp. Remember that 
the poorly made sword warps hut little, and lias a very inferior 
appearance in its welded edge. 

However celebrated may be the maker of a re-heated sword, 
it has no value. Such a sword has as its condemnation a diifer- 
eiit color in its skin, crossing obliquely at its hilt (which, 
however, will vanish by whetting), and its cap shows no nobil- 
ity. Both sides differ in character; the skin is rough and loose 
(with a few exceptions its iron not at all moist); its edge is 
hard and diflicult to polish, and its ‘boiling grain’ glaring and 
gloomy; all its features deformed and nnbeautiful, even after 
it is polished. If it he very skillfully re-heated, its skin, etc., 
may seem very splendid, especially after the lapse of fifty or 
oiie hundred years, when it is cleared fx’om the marks of heat- 
ing. It still retains, nevertheless, some ghastly traces which 
assure us it is useless. There are also some other swords of the 
same kind whose point only is re-heated for two or three inches 
in order to fill in a lack of welded edge. Such swords gen- 
erally have no Kayeri; and their caps are disgraceful and arti- 
ficial. Their welded edges are also very vague, which shows 
that they are disfigured by polishing. 

Take great care not to overlook any scars, though often they 
are half concealed by whetting; and do not mistake rust for a 
scar. 

All scars in the ‘ cap ’ must be avoided, whether they he 
^ moon’s rings,’ ‘ bird’s bill,’ or ‘ crow’s beak.’ ‘ Back split ’ and 
‘ vertical split ’ are not so objectionable, the former appearing 
frequently in the works of Kongohyoye, etc. 

‘Cornier stain,’ ‘barren ground’ and ‘edge stain’ may be 
tolerated if they do not appear in large quantities. 

A slight protuberance or depression, if slight, may he con- 
cealed by whetting (which may occasionally cause it), so that 
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it will not be objectioinible, if it is not great. Examine well, 
however, whether it is shallow or deep. 

A ‘knot’ is produced by imperfect hammering, and never 
appears in sup)erior work. 

‘Buried metal’ was not ill thought of in ancient times, but 
it is to be avoided, since the depth of tlie scar cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

‘ Stain ’ on the edge if slight must be allowed, and is charac- 
teristic of almost all works of Kunimune, Morinaga, and others. 

If there be any split in the boundary of the welded edge, it 
is called ‘Glory’s split’ (Nioigire). You may clearly detect 
it by looking at it obliquely, or better still, by the light of a 
lamp. This split is to be avoided. 

If the surface of the edge is uneven, the iron of the lower 
part is generally soft, or else its welding is incomplete. 

‘ Edge split ’ and ‘ shinaye ’ must not be allowed. Both are 
scars traiivsversely made. If it is massed in one place it is called 
‘ centipede shinaye.’ Shinaye of the back and ridge may gen- 
erally be cut away. ‘Yertical split’ is sometimes concealed 
by the chisel. However much the shinaye is i^educed by the 
chisel, it will still be seen when it is whetted. Some hold that 
scars of the ridge and back are worse than those of the edge, 
because the iron forms, as it were, the backbone of the sword. 
Others claim that edge or steel scars are more fatal than that of 
the iron, because it is the edge which bears the brunt of battle. 
Both are right, since either defect will occasion the breaking of 
the sword when in action. Strictly speaking, even inscriptions 
and figure carving may have the same result. If the iron is too 
soft, it may bend; if it is too hard, it is liable to break. These 
are important points requiring careful attention on the part of 
swordsmiths. 

‘Arrow scar’ is not objectionable; we ought rather to admire 
it. It is a mark left by an arrow’s head, and resembles the 
slight puncture left by the stroke of a drill. 

‘ Clash ’ is not a scar, but a mark produced by the clashing of 
blades. Among superior swords, eight or nine out of ten bear 
‘clash.’ Beware, however, of those swords whose ‘shinaye’ is 
so disguised as to resemble ‘clash.’ 

Such are the scars that can be seen on the surface. Some- 
times a new flaw will appear during the whetting, and at other 
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times old scars will disappear through whetting. If a sword 
has no outward flaw it is treated as having no scar. Although 
it is not good to cut away the Vertical split,’ etc., b}'' the 
chisel, yet it cannot be called bad, as it modifies any unsightli- 
ness, These scars are sometimes concealed by figure carving. 
Only a few of the celebrated works are without scars. Thus a 
little ‘edge stain,’ ‘vertical split,’ etc., are to be tolerated. 
‘ Broken edge ’ was not disliked in ancient times. It is a ques- 
tion whetlier we may pass ‘broken edge’ when it is split. But 
we may safely say it will not be as objectionable if tlie injury is 
slight. Victory is often gained by a sword whose edge is 
broken. It is not right to admire the ancient sword having no 
scar. It should show its marks of service. In the case of 
modern work, it is different. It should be flawless. 

ON THE WHETTING. 

As the whole appearance of a sword may depend upon the 
mode ofl whetting, we must select the most honest and skillful 
workman. A good wlietter will work upon, a sword as long as 
may be necessary, repeating the process until the blade is per- 
fectly finished ; but a dishonest wlietter thinks only how he may 
save his labour, and will omit the iiroper processes; when and 
wherever he thinks it will be overlooked by an unpractised cus- 
tomer, he will betray his trust. The general features of a 
sword are thus deformed to such an extent that precious mount- 
ing may be irrevocably injured. There are many whetters of 
this class who will heat the edge when it is too hard; who will 
whet away without caring whether or not they injure the edge; 
who will not obliterate scars and protubei'ances and spots upon 
the blade; only whetting away the obvious rust. The most 
important parts to be ti^eated by whetting are the angle of the 
small ridge, the shape of the cap, the part near the hilt, and the 
body of the blade. These may be carried by the skillful 
whetter to the highest degree of perfection. Even the sword 
two or three feet long may have its appearance modified to an 
extent of two or three inches. To “make the irregular even” 
is, however, the chief care of the whetter, who must not injure 
the edge while polishing the body, or stain the body while 
whetting the edge. There are some qualities of iron which are 
very difficult to finish, requiring constant labour for twenty to 
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forty days. My teaclier once told me that he knew of a sword, 
most perfectly finished, which required fifty days of whetting ! 
Thus you will understand how difficult it is to get a 'sword 
whetted for a limited sum of money when the labour required 
must differ so greatly according to the nature of the blade. 

These are my brief remarks on whetting, but, as this subject 
is most abstruse, you must continue its special study under 
your own teacher. 

AUTHORITY OK THIil SWORD JUDUR. 

There are many books concerning the secrets of sword- judg- 
ment. Some from the hands of skillful judges. They contain 
much, however, that is inexplicable, and no rule can be adopted, 
however skillful its author, if it contradicts the rules established 
by Plonnami, for Honnami is the established authority on the 
sword to this day.^ In the time" of Hideyoshi there lived a man 
called Ikeda Sanzayemon, who was a very skillful judge of 
swords. He issued his certificate under the title of Honnami 
Kosetsu, inlaying the name of the maker with his own in gold 
or in red lacquer, on the nakago, having no inscription, as is the 
custom to this day. Although at that time there lived many 
celebrated judges, Honnami was the best and most renowned. 
There lived also Miyoshi and Hosokawa, who»se secrets I have 
received, but the books written by them are very difficult to 
understand, their style being archaic and confused. There have 
been many changes since their epoch. There was no polishing, 
rubbing, etc., the process of whetting being closed with the 
liresent ‘ middle whetting.’ Although there was some improve- 
ment in the time of Koho, the grandson of Kosetsu, it was but 
the rude polishing of the ridge, so that all the modes of finish 
by which the iron is modified and the body is rubbed and bright- 
ened, etc., are later developments and inventions of the house 
of Honnami. Thus, if we were ignorant of the rules of Hon- 
nanii and contented ourselves with the books of the ancients, we 
should fall into gross errors. There have also been gradually 
discovered cei'taiii methods of whetting by which dishonest 
workmen are enabled to finish their work by shorter processes, 
so that the old sword may be made to appear new, an inferior 
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one to be noble, good characteristics may be disguised, and 
objectionable marks made to appear excellent; all this simply 
from the manner of whetting. Consequently we must carefully 
study the modes of whetting and accumulate experience on this 
point, which, however, cannot be perfectly realized without 
actual practice in whetting. There are twelve families of the 
house of Honnami, and all are acapiaiiited with the modes of 
whetting. Many skillful men of the house successively made 
observation from their own experience, and these are now 
handed down as the established rules. Every student of the 
sword must study these rules. There are indeed some men who 
are ignorant of them, although they are sometimes able to deter- 
mine the name of the maker correctly. This must not be thought 
strange, for when we ask such men the characteristics of that 
maker they are always unable to answer. They are like those 
doctors who sometime cure diseases though they are wholly 
ignorant of medical science. We must be careful, on the other 
hand, not to depend solely upon books, thus neglecting practice. 
It iwS needless to say that however well the rules are studied, skill- 
ful judgment cannot be gained without exj^erience. We must 
neglect neither pi'actice nor rules. 

0:x TUB SBLBCTIOX OF THE SWOKJ). 

As the sword will be judged differently by men of different 
interests, you must be very careful in its selection. Some are 
foolish enough to pass judgment on a sw6rd which they cannot 
really understand, others will not speak the truth although they 
see it. The merchant may speak falsely in oi’der to sell his wares. 
If a blade belongs to some nobleman, or if it is appreciated as a 
family treasure, or if the possessor is very proud of its supjjosed 
qualities, the true judgment will often be withheld through 
courtesy. When you would have any sword truly judged, you 
must commit it unreservedly to a judge of absolute sincerity. 

There are some swords which have the inscription of one 
maker while they are unanimously regarded as the work of 
another swordsmith. In such cases the decision of the judges 
must stand. The’sword is made by the power of fire and water, 
and its quality is stable. We ought to admire any happily 
made work though it come from, the forge of an inferior maker. 
The product of a workman does not always reach one standard. 
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So if the work is not perfect, we must depend upon the decision 
of the judges. We therefore append a certificate to each sword, 
to show in what manner and for what reasons the value of the 
blade has been determined. If one issues a dishonest certificate, 
the crime committed by such a man is indeed great. As Hon- 
natni is the surest authority, we recommend all who wish swords 
to consult with him. 

OK THE KAME ‘ SWOKB.’ 

The ancient name of the sword was ‘tashi’ (great cutter). 
The name ‘katana’ was adopted more recently in contradistinc- 
tion to ‘wakizashi’ (waist sword), that is, short sword. The 
latter is always characterized by the absence of ornamental 
metal at the tij) of its scabbard, there being no difference 
between the blades. 

Linguistically, the original meaning of the sword was “ to 
come,” that is to say, “ to come to the j)roper place by cutting.” 
It is written in a book entitled “Domeiki,” that “we cannot 
ascertain what was the shaj)e of the ancient sword although it 
is said that the Emperor Hwoang first moulded a sword from 
the copper of Mt, Shu.” At all events, the present sword has 
a far different shape from the sword of ancient times. 

GLOSSARY 01^' TERMS. 

Ukiibi type: thin back. 

Shobu type: ridge type, without sides, and with a thin back. 

Plain type: some are bent and some straight; the cutting 
edge is termed fukura. 

Short sword: 1. shaku (more than 12 inches) long. 

Middle-sized sword: from 1.03 to 1.75 shaku in length; 
of the ridge type, etc. 

Sword: more than two shaku in length. 

Modified halberd: of various lengths. 

Old Bizen : The smiths before the era of Genrei. 

Kuitashi: from 1.05 to 1.95 shaku in length. 

Great short sword: from 1.08 to 1.99 shaku in length. 

Tashi: commander’s sword of different forms but modeled 
upon the lines, of bisection of the riken (double-edged lance 
point). 

Kiriha : a sword with an edge like that of a small knife. 
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Kosorimono: works of N’agafnne from tlie era of Aei to that 
of Eiwa. 

The sword form is derived from the bisection of the hoken 
(leaf-shaped double edged lance form). 

The “length’’ of a sword is the meaKSure of the blade from 
the point to the Iiilt — the length of the nakago being disre- 
garded. 

The sword is comi)osed of a Iiighly temjDered iron body to 
which a steel edge is welded. The best work has a white edge” 
and blue body. “Middle” work shows a blue edge and black 
iron, and inferior blades, a black edge and white iron, although 
the nature of the metal must naturally differ according to 
country and the different methods of each swordsmith. 

Works of the high ridge. 

Mihara, hTio, Yamato class, etc. 

Works of the wide fu/rroto. 

Miike, Yamato class, luyotsuna, Mitsutada, Unji, Hukezane. 

Works of the thick hack. 

Yamato class, Yoshimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, Miike, 
fSTobukuni, Sa, Seiren, etc. 

Works /having decorations carved near the center of the hlade. 

Kunitsuna, Kanehira, Masatsime, Norimune, Ichimoji class, 
Naganitsu class, Ohikamura, Heianjd, Shiga class, etc. 

Works having the round haclc. 

Hasebe, Mihar^, Miike, Masamune, Sukezane, Aoj^e, Kimi- 
yashn, ISTagamitsu, Kanahira, Tomonari, Nobukuni, Fuyuhiro, 
Nid, Kogawa, Kagashird. 

Works of the triangular hack. 

Also called “ Shinn o Mune ” (true back), chiefly seen in the 
works of the Kyd, Yamato and Sagami classes. 

“ Cap ” or point. 

In the Yamato class it is closely wielded. In the Seki class 
it is rounded, and in the Bizen class it is pointed. There are of 
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course exceptions. In tlie Sagami class it is widely and strongly 
welded. 

Jifu . — The skin marks left by welding: they consist of regu- 
lar or irregular woody lines, “pear-skin,” etc. Its character- 
istics vary according to the province of the swordsmith. 

Utmri . — Hhadowy marks in the plain, sometimes in the whole 
of tlie blade, seen in the Bizen class, and especially in the work 
of Kauemitsu. 


ROILING MARK. 

This is sometimes seen on the plain, but its quantity and 
quality dilfer according to the work. Although it is character- 
istic of superior work, it is also seen in the inferior gi'ades. 
The M)oiling’ in the latter class is angular and crpv^ded, 
besides being indistinct and dull, while the boiling mark of the 
superior grade resembles the finest lacquer surface, strewn with 
silver powder. This mark is seen either on the edge or the 
boundary of the welded edge. The ‘welded back’ and ‘Yu- 
bashiri’ generally has the ‘boiling,’ and whether it is abundant 
or scanty, a bright boiling mark is regarded as the best. 

GLORY, (nioi.) 

ITazy rays pouring forth from the boundary of the edge to 
its margin and found in the superior grades, but, not in the 
lower. Although it occurs in the middle grade, it is irregular 
and uneven, while the deep glory enclosing the boiling mark is 
seen only in the best work. 


OHIKEI. 

A brilliant woody texture differing both from sunagashi and 
from jifu, and seen only in the best grades. 


LIGHTENING. 

Like jifu, but more brilliant and glittering; seen chiefly in 
the boundary of the edges in the highest grades. 

UCHIYOIvE. 

Something like the welded edge, boiled finely, and occurring 
here and* there outside the edge. 
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STTISTAGASHI. 

A boiling maiic like strewn sand, occurring both on and 
about the edge. 


YUHASIimi. 

Something like the welded mark, either boiled or unboiled,, 
occurring on the back, ridge, and plain. 

OF CERTAIN SWORDSMITIIS. 

The naginata (halberd) was first made by Yamato Sadainune, 
in the second year of Kwanji. All the naginatas made by 
Tajima Hoseiji have their points softly tempered, in order to 
avoid their breaking. For 250 years after the age of ITogen, 
or Heiji, many celebrated artists aj^peared in the house of 
Ichimoji, including ISTorimune, Sukemune, and others. Fukuoka- 
(or Yoshioka) -Ichimoji is a somewhat inferior worker. Accord- 
ing to the old book, some of their works are not signed with 
the name of Ichimoji, while many of Fukuoka’s blades bear the 
inscription, ‘‘a native of Yoshioka.” The nakago of the Bizen 
class, made about the age of Oei, is generally short, as is also 
the case with some halberds of ISTaotsuna, Tomokuni, Mo, and 
others. The angular shape of the nakago is derived from the 
shape of the sotoba (grave-board), so that by grasping it the 
owner may not be doomed to the three evil paths of transmigra- 
tion. 

It is said that Masamune did not inscribe his name, believing 
no sword could be made which might be mistaken for his own. 
Yoshimune, on the other hand, inscribed the letters of his name 
so no one might know which part was written first and which 
last. His earlier blades have the initial of his name with a 
small letter, but afterwards he inscribed in larger figures : the 
later works are superior. There are many traditions of the 
master. Some maintain that the length of his nakago is 4.2 
sun. (See the chapter on the list of the nakagos.) 

‘ Kurikara ’ is the figure of a dragon entwined on the sword 
and di'awii in the shape of a Sanskrit letter. 

. When Rai Ivuniyuki was young he inscribed himself as 
‘ Kunitoshi,’ but after the birth of his son Magotaro, he gave 
this name to the latter, and signed himself Kuniyuki. In fear 
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lest his blades should be confounded with those of his father, 
Magotaro inscribed his name as Rai KunitosM after his thirty- 
eighth year, calling himself Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi from his 
sixty-second to his one hundred and fifth year. Not withstand- 
ing this, there are two varieties of blade bearing the name of 
Kunitoshi, one being the early work of Kuniyuki, and the other 
the younger productions of Rai Kunitoshi. . The secret details 
of this matter can be transmitted only orally. 

The works of Yukihira, suruamed Kishindaya (the Devil), 
have the nakago narrow and thin, with an ‘oblique file ’ and an 
angular head, while the upper part of the menuki hole (through 
which the pin holding scabbard handle is secured) is cut by the 
hie. Having his residence in the provinces of Bungo, he 
inscribed himself “Yukihira of the province of Bizen.” While 
he was living in a mountainous village, a devil disguised as a 
boy came and asked him to make a sword 27 sun in length. 
After receiving it and killing his enemy, the boy served Y'uki- 
hira and helped him make his swords. Once he gave Yukihira 
a great mass of iron which was brought to his house by seven » 
or eight men. When Yukihira was sick, the boy made many 
dozen swords by himself and inscribed them wdth his master’s 
name. He then said to Yukihira that he wished him to sell 
these swords himself, and to live comfortably with the money 
he vshould get for them,- while, having served Yukihira for three 
years, he must return to his original home. Thereupon he sud- 
denly disappeared, and when Y'ukihira sold these swords it was 
thought the boy was a demon (Kishin), so that they gave 
Yukihira the nickname “Kishindaya.” Some say he lived in 
Yaniato. There were three men of the name of Y'ukihira. The 
life history of the second gi’eatly resembled that of the first, 
though he lived 470 years later; but the history of the third 
Yukihira is unauthentic and vague. 

Yukihira was born in Bungo in the era of Tengo. When he 
was 41 years old, he was banished to Kozuke for some crime. 
Pie returned to his country after the lapse of 16 years. Some 
say that he studied in Bizen, and so became the I'oyal smith, 
assistant to the Emperor. 

His father, Sadahide, was also a famous smith, but as he died 
when Yukihira was only nine years old, it is impossible that he 
taught the son. It is said that when Yukihira resided in the 
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prpvince of Dewa lie sometimes marked, liis swords ‘ Getsusaii ’ 
on tlie outside and ‘ Yukihira ’ on the reverse. 

The old works of Harima are tolerably well made, although 
on the whole they ai’e inferior in their structure, nakago, etc. 

There are inscriptions which are generally avoided, as of evil 
portent, such as ^‘Ryohai,” “Saireii,’’ “Jitsna,” ‘‘Tengaimono,’’ 
‘‘Jikkake,” ^SSenjuin,” and all Buddhistic \vords as well as 
Sanskrit letters, which, however, were not shunned in ancient 
times. Perhaps it will not be well to seek especially for swords 
which are detested, such as the work of Muramasa, and in some 
cases it would be best to withhold judgment, if the sword hap- 
pens to have belonged to Namihira, Ryohai, etc. 

Masamune was a most skillful swordsmith, and his work is 
found in great variety. This is true, also, of Yukimitsu and 
Bizen IsTagamori, etc. Their work, classified as ‘ straight edge,’ 
sometimes has Ynidai’e ’ or ' hitatsiira,’ wdiile those classified 
as ‘midare edge’ occasionally have the straight edge, etc. 
There are secrets concerning their structure and welded edge, 
which, however, are not admitted by all men. Here we give 
the list of the varieties : 


Yoshimitsu (small midare) 
Kuniyoshi (straight) 

Masamune (make bent, straight) 

Go Yoshihiro (both bent and straight) 
Sadamune (straight) 


Hiromitsu (both bent and straight) 
Akihiro (both bent and straight) 
Shizu (both bent and straight) 

Kaneshige (straight) 

Tsunetsugu (straight) 

Nagayoshi (straight) 

Motomitsu (straight) 

Motoshigi (straight) 

Chikakage (straight) 

Yoshikage (sti'aight) 

Kagemasa (straight) 

Ichinioji (straight) 

Yoshioka (small midare) 


Notsugu (straight) 
Tadatsugu (straight) 

Rai Kunitsugu (straight) 
Kunitoshi (straight) 
Nobunaga (straight) 
Fiigishiina (straight) 

J Chiyozuru (straight) 

( Muramasa (straight) 
Masatsime (straight) 
Mitsutada (wide sti*aight) 
Tomomitsu (straight) 
Yoshimitsu (straight) 
Shigesane (straight) 
Tochika (straight) 

Unji (straight) 

Yoshi class (straight) 
Mitsukane (small make) 
Miike (midare) 
Kongobyoye (midare) 
Kagenage (midare). 


Desj)ite the number of varieties just enumerated, it is neces- 
sary to trace each characteristic. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE WELDED EDOE. 

Straight edge, the iron beautifully boiled, and very line. 

Artists : Yoshimitsu, Shintogo, Kuniyoslii, Mitsukani. 

Kyo Artists : Munechika, Hisakuni, Noi'ikuni, Kunitomo Ari- 

kuni, Kixnimitsu, Rai Kunxyuki, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai Kunitsugu, 
Rai Kunitoshi, Ryokai, Nobukuni, Yoshiuori, Hasebe, 

Y AMATO Class— Artists" ; Taema, Aritoshi, Shenjuin, Yasumaaa, Kane- 
naga, Kanenori, Kaneuji, Tenkai, Shirikake, Kanefusa. 

Bizen Class — Artists: Yoshitomoj Sanenaga, Nagamitsu, Unjo, Unju, 
Kageraitsu, Yoshimitsu, Kaneniitsu, Masamitsu, Moromitsu, Mori- 
kuge. 

Later Bizen Artists : Taclamitsu, Noi'imitsu, Sukuada, Kiyo- 

mitaii, Moi’imitsu, Kisamitsu, etc, 

Getsusan, Tekai, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, Sanekage, Iruka, Kunit- 
sngu, Kagenage, Michihiru, Kamihiru, 

Great oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Arikuni, Sadatoshi, Yoshikaue, Nori- 
mune, Yoshifusa, Nobufusa, Yukihide, Kagehide, Sukekuni, IJnji, 
Unju, Masatsune. 

Katayama Class — Artists: Sahen, Jitsua, Sa, Yasukichi, Yoshisada. 
Later Miike, Ohara Sanemori, Tadasada, Ohiyoziiru, Iruka, Sanet- 
sugu, Yukiliira. 

Great oblique file, with hammer marks. 

Artists: Yokiliura, Sadahide, Yukimitsu, Yamanouchi Kunitsuna, 
Kanenji, Norishige, Sa, Sa Kuniliiro, Sairen, Jitsua, Miike, Enju, 
Aoe, Kaneshige, Sanekage, Akikuni, Sadasue, Chiyozum, Naka- 
zina Rai, Hoshojo, TJtsu, Shimadu, Hoju, Kagenaga, Miliara, 
Fuyuhho, Yoshimitsu, Kaifu, Hiromitsu, Nobunaga, Hio, Iruka, 
Kumitsugu, Nainihira, Michinaga, Tatsuf usa, Kagashiro, Kiyomitsu, 
Takata, Kongobyoye, Oishimono, Seki, and others. 

Straightedge, called “Ayasugi” skin. 

Artists: Getsusan, Momokawa Nagayoshi, Momokawa Tsuguyoshi, 
Jumyo, Fuyuhiro, Namihira, and “Yamato” class generally. 

Straight edge, combined with small midare. 

Artists : Jenjo Kaneyoshi, Namihira, Kongobyoye, Kagenaga, TJtsu, Nio. 

Straight edge, combined with small midare, and having deep 

‘ glory ’ and fine ‘ boiling;’ characteristic of Bizen class. 

Artists: Sukehira, Kanehira, Yoshikane, Tomonari, Yukihide, Suke- 
kuhi, Yoshimochi, Koresuke, Unji, Unju. 

Artists : Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Kunikiyo, Yoshiiye, Rai Kuniyiiki, 
Kunitoshi, Yukihira, Sadahide, Masatsune, Yasutsuna, Sanemori, 
Enju, Sairen, Miike, Tam’itsugu, Yoshiliisa. 
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Straight edge, combined with small midare, boiled; found in 
Yamato class. 

ArtistB : Senjuin, Kanehira, Tenkai, Shirikahe, Yasumasa. 

Senjuin, Bai Kunimitsu, Nakajima Rai, Nagamitsu, Kageyasti, 
Yoshii, XJtsu, Shimada, Kagenaga, Getsusaiij Namihira, Takata, 
Kaimikara, Ichijo. 

Straight edge, combined with the ‘I'everse midare;’ Bizen 
characteristic. 

Artints: Tonionari, Yukihide, Sanenaga, Shigizane, Kanemitsu, Kage- 
mitsu, Kageraasa, Sanemori, Moromitau, Ghikakage, Motoshige, 
Unjo. 

Yasumitsu, Aoye, Matsune, Mihara, Tatsufusa. 

Straight edge, having rats’ feet (i. e. small feet). 

Artists : Rai Kunimitsu, Ryokai, Sukekane, TJnsho, Unji, Unju, Aoye, 
Takata, Michinaga, Namihira. 

Beverse midare, with deep ‘glory’ but slight ‘boiling;’ char- 
acteristic of Bizen. 

Artists : Yukihide, Masatsuue, Ichimoji, Ichimoji Yoshioka, Yoshifusa, 
Kagehide, Hidemitsu, Sukeyoshi, Sukemitsu, Sanemori, Nagayoshi. 
Aoye, Katayama, Sadatsuna, Chiyazuru. 

Reverse midare. 

Artists : Motoshige, Katayama ; and others who made a large reverse 
Midare. 

Rokogiri midare of Bizen class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Yoahimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kageinasa, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

ISTokogiri midare, combined with hfotare of Bizen class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Yosliimitsu, Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, MororaitsUj Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa. 

Rotare, slightly boiled; characteristic of Bizen. 

Artists: Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Nagayoshi, 
Morikage, Tomonari. 

Kyo OiLAB^— ‘Artists : Munechika, Yoshilye, Norikuni, Rai Kuniyuki, 
Heianjo. 

Yasutsuna, Kunisnke, Kunitsuna, Yoshisada, Nakajima Rai, Kane- 
tomo, Shimada, Kaifu, Fuyuhiro, Jumid, 

NTotare midare, with the boiling mark, sunagashi, lightening, 
etc. 

Artists : Yoshihiro, Masamune, Sadamune, Rai Kunimitsu, Ynkimitsu, 
Sa, Shizu, Nobukuni, Norishige, Rai Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Naot- 
suna. 
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Notare miclare, boil well; fine specimens also occur among 
the works of Masamiine and Sadamune, etc. 

Artists: Nagayoshi, Kanenaga, Yoshikage, Morikage, Kunihiro, Sane- 
kage, Sbimada, Kaifu, Kanesada, vSukesada. 

Notare midare, boils well, and has deep 'glory,’ ‘lightening,’ 
sunagashi, etc, ; also occurring in the wmrks of Sashizu, Noki- 
shige, Eai Kunimitsu, etc. 

.^irtists: Go Yosbihh'o, Sadamune, Masamune, etc, 

Ilitatvsura, some boil, others not. 

Artists: Sa Kunihiro, Akiliiro, Hiromitsu, Later Sagami class, Hasebe, 
8eki, Sbimada, Ichijo, Tome, Michinaga, Utsu Yukimitsu, Naga- 
yosbi, Kadokuni, Heisujo, Yoshinori, Kunitsugu. 

Sanbonsugi (three cryptomeria trees), boils a little; the mar- 
gin of the edge is clear. 

Artists : Kanemoto, Seki. 

Gnnome midare, slightly boiled. 

Artists: Yosbii, Michinaga, Kaneiiobu, Seki. 

Gunome midare, boiled. 

Bizen Class — Artists: Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, 
Later Bizen works. 

Sanekage, Akikuni, Miike, Hoju, Kagenaga, Iwami class, Utsu, 
Ichijo, Yomoe, Goami, Tatsufusa, Takata, Fujishima, Nobunaga, 
Fuyuhiro, Nio, Seki, Aisbi. 

Gnnome midare, with deep ‘ glory ’ ; and * woody texture, 
boiled on the edge and body. 

Bizen Artists : Moremitsu, Yasumitsu, Morikage, lesuke, and 

other’s of the Bizen class before the era of Oei. 

Gnnome midare, combined with the ‘feet,’ and with scanty 
‘glory.’ 

Bizen Class — Artists : Sukesada, Katsumitsu, Kiyomitsu, Munemitsu, 
Norimitsu (I), Norimitsu (II), ^ Hisamitsu, Yohiniitsu, Tadamitsu, 
Norimitsu, and some of the Later Bizen class. 

Laier Takata class, Later Seki class, Later Namikira class. 

Great Gunome, well boiled. 

Artists: Nobukuni, Later Shizu class — Kanesada (I), Kanesada (II) ^ 
Seki, Iwami class— Nio, Ichijo, Tatsufusa. 

Great Gunome midare, somewhat boiled. 

Artists: Muramasa, Kaifu, Juniyo, Kanesada. 
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Small Gunome mi dare. 

Yamato Class — Artists : Kaneuji, Shirikake, Tenkai. 

Kuniyoshi, Kunimura, Rai Kunitoshi, Yasuyoslii, Yoshisada, 
Tamitsngu, Iwari works, Takata, Kai miliara, Kunitsugu. 

CTiuiome midare, witli a sliglit tendency towards notarc, and 
boils well, and bas a deep ‘glory,’ and sunagaslu. 

Artists : Kaneshige, Daneyuki, Later Bhizu class, Naoye, Senjuin, 
Hirotangu. 

Small niidaro edge. 

Kyo Artists : Munechika, Yoshiiye, Arikuni, Ryoliai. 

Old Bizen Class — Artists: Ichimoji, Nagamitsu, Unji, Unsho, Uiiju, 
Yasutsuna, Jitsua, Miike, Yoshii class. 

Clioji edge and Choji midare, with a deep ‘glory,’ and in the 
Kyo class heavily boiled. 

Kyo Class — Artists: Kikuzukuri, Yoshiiye, Sadayoshi, Kunitsuna, 
Knniyasu, Kanenaga, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Kunimitsu. 

Bizen CIjAS'S— A rtists : Snkehane, Yoshikane, Nobufusa, Tomonari, 
Masatsune, Mitsutada, Nagamitsu, Moriiye, Sanenaga, Sanemori, 
Norinaga, Yasumori, Bukemune, Sukenari, Miineyoshi, Nobufusa I 
and II, .Nobumasa, Yoshifusa, Sukezane, Yosliinjiime, Yoshimochi, 
Yoshiiye, Yoshihira, Sanetoshi, Norifusa, Yoshimoto, Kunimuiie, 
and Ichimoji class in Fukunoka and Yosliioki, etc. 

Sanemori, Hoshoji, Masamune. 

Classihcatioii of the structure of the short swords : 

Straight make. 

Artists : Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Kunitomo, Norikuni, Munechika, Rai 
Kimitoshi, Rai Kunitsugu, Mitsukane, Ryohoi, Nobukuni, Tayema, 
Hoshogoro, Sbiidkake, Tenkai, Moriiye, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, 
Yoshimitsu, Unji, Shintogo, Yoshimitsu, Masamune, Yoshihiro, 
Norishige, Shinsoku, Kongobyoye, Miike, Enju, Hoshoji, Kagenaga, 
Sadasuye, Akikuni, Iruka, Kaifu. 

Bent make. 

Artists: Tomokuni, Heianjo class^ Hasebe, Kanenaga, Nakajima Rai, 
Kaneraitsu, Nagayoshi, Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Moto- 
niasa, Unju, Sa, Yasukichi, Kunihiro, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Sada- 
mune, Hiromitsu, Sanekage, Tametsugu, Iwami class. 

Mixed work. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Rai Kunimitsu, Ranenji, Sairen, Yukihira, Takata, 
Shizii, Kaneshige, Motoshige, Yoshii class, Aoye, Mihara, Ichijo, 
Tatsufusa, Shimada, Hoju, Getsusan, Doei, Fuyuhiro, Utsu, Fuji- 
sliima, Nobunaga, Nio, Namihira. 
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Longer plain make. 

Artists : Satlamune, Nobukuni, Hasebe, Rai Kiinitsugu, Sa Yasnyoshi, 
Shimada, Later Sagami class. 

CI.ASSIFIOATION' OF THE NAKAGH). 

Crosswise file and angular bead. 

Artists : Yoahihiro, Norishige, Yiikimitsu, Sadamiine, Nio, Tatsufusa, 
Kongobyoyo, Sbirikake, Fiiyisbima, Nobunaga, Sadamnne. 

Cb'osswise lile and round liead. 

Artists: Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Norikuni, Munecliika, Yosliiiye Kane- 
iye, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Rai Kunitoshi, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai 
Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Ryohai, Heianjo class, Haaebe, Nakajima 
Rai Tomonari, Sukeliira, Kanehira, Nobufusa I and* II, Muneyo- 
shi, Yoshikane, Kanetoslii, Kaneuji, Later Senynm, Shintogo, Hiro- 
mitaii. 

Akiliiro, Sbizu, Kanesliige, Seki, Norisliige, Utsu, Hoshoji, Sa 
Kunihiro, Oislii work, Miike, Akikuni, Yasatsuna, Enju, Shinsoku, 
Takata, Tsunetsugu, Mikara, Icliijo, Nainihira, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, 
Hoju, Getsusan, Iruka, Kunitsugu, Shimada. 

Crosswise oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Kimitomo, Kunitsuna, Arikuni, Kanenaga, Nobukuni, Hii’a- 
zane, Masatsune, Muneyoshi, Sukezane, Yoshikane, Unaho, Sada- 
muue, Miike, Masatsune, Norinaga, Kamihara, Kanenji, Yamet- 
augu, Seki, Kaifu, Kaskashiro, Tayema, Later Shirikako, Fuyi- 
shima, Iwami class. 

Oblique file and angular head. 

Artists: Masamune, Sadamune, Sukesado, Iwami class. 

Oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Munecliika, Hisakuni, Mitsukane, Dakuma, Tomonari, Suke- 
kane, Nobufusa, Chikakane, Norimune,Sukemune, Muneyoshi, Nobu- 
fusa I and II, Yoshiie, Yoshihira, Koresuke, Sukekane, SukeyosM, 
Sukemitsu, Mitsutada, Moriie, Sanemori, Nagamitsu, Kagemitsu, 
Kanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Sanenaga, Hide- 
mitsu, Moromitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, Kagemasa, 
Motoshige, Chikakage, Shigezane, Morikage, Kageyasu, Sukekuni, 
Yoshii class, Kunimune, Sadahide, Yukihira, Ohara Sanemoni, 
Norinaga, Later Miike. 

THE DIFFEEEiq'OE BETWEEjST THE OLD AISTD NEW SWORD. 

Some prefer the old, while others admire the new sword. 
Although the old abounds in excellence, some covet the spotless 
and brilliant blade of the new sword. Work less than one 
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hundred years old, no matter how celebrated its maker, cannot 
obtain a certificate from Honnami, The price of the new 
sword increases as it becomes old; for instance, the works of 
Moriinitsu and YasumitvSii which, a few years ago, were worth 
30 ryo, are now selling at 50 ryo, and those of Sanemasa and 
Sukehiro have increased in value from 1 or to 5 or 7 ryo. 
There are several reasons why the old sword is the more valu- 
able. The wound infiicted by it is difficult to cure, though it 
be but a scratch one inch deep; while that made by a new 
sword hcjils easily even if it be deep. We know that the nar- 
row, thin blade of the old sword is far sharper than the strongly 
made blade of the new. This is generally true, although there 
may be a few exceptions. At this time there are many fraudu- 
lent old swords made by whetting away the blade of the new 
sword. This is readily done, as the appearance of the welded 
edge of the modern blade is easily changed, and thus the 
‘ midare ’ may appear a ^ straight ’ and a ‘ straight ’ may become 
like ‘a midare.’ Old swords never change their character, 
Ichimoji always remaining Ichimoji however much it is whetted. 

In the book ‘‘Notes ou the New Sword,” it is said, that “we 
must be well acquainted with the art of sword-cutlery or we 
become as the archer who is ignoi^ant of the nature of the bow, 
or the doctor who does not understand medicine.” The author 
further gives the details of cutlery concerning the new swoi’d 
with which there is no difficulty! In the matter of whetting, 
we must admire it even if it be made to-day. We admire the 
old sword the more as its ‘heat color’ is lost with age and as 
its stuff iron presents peculiar marks, showing the lapse of 500 
or 800 years. We can understand its meaning only by the 
study of the method of Vhetting. Of course the knowledge of 
cutlery is not positively useless. But even the Honnami of 
every generation do not study cutlery, while they are all per- 
fectly acquainted with the modes of whetting. There are some 
men who commit the examination of their sword to a smith. 
But the arts of cutlery and judgment being quite different, the 
latter cannot be acquired without its special study. 

The method of sword judgment relates almost exclusively to 
the old sword, but we can easily judge new blades without the 
knowledge of its rules. Many of the new swords bear the 
inscription of the maker. The structure of the nakago is very 
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simple, being exactly similar to tlieir pictures in the sword book. 
There are many very skillfully forged blades which have often 
obtained a better price than genuine work, for the reason that 
their value is fiuctiiating. This will be the case more frequently 
in the future. 

Some new swords resemble the old Avork, and are much 
boasted of, l)nt it is rather contrary to the purpose of the new 
sword, that being valuable only because it is iigav. The works 
of Sukehira and KSanemasa are noble, fresli, and lively. We 
appreciate old swords that look new,- but the new SAVords that 
look ohl from the beginning become useless after the lapse of 
a few hundred years. Even the old blade of Avhicli the Avelded 
edge is not clearly seen is useless. HoAvever slender its edge, 
good Avork Avill aj^pear lively and neAver than it really is. Some 
maintain that the new SAVord will benefit posterity, servang it as 
the “^‘old,’’ while the old SAvord will not be useful to future 
generations, having fulfilled its purpose. This seems reason- 
able. Still, always to select the neAV SAVord from such a motive 
is to sacrifice one’s own welfare for posterity. This is very 
foolish, and may jeopardize one’s life. 

THE BLESSED SWORD. 

What is called “blessed sword” is not blessed by its maker, 
but by its owner. IIoAveA^er excellent its quality may be, it Avill 
not produce any good, if its OAvner be not a good man. 

It is thought that through the possession of a certain sAVord 
one may obtain blessings, or that calamities will come, but there 
is no ground for this belief. After all, the ruin or misery of a 
man is produced by his own bad conduct and not by the influence 
of his Aveapons. The good man will naturally come into posses- 
sion of a good SAVord, while the bad man, if a blessed blade fall 
into his hands, Avill presently be moved to part A\dtli it. 

The object of SAVord- judgment is not only to recognize its 
maker, but to decide the good or bad qualities of his work. As 
a good serA^ant Avill not serve a bad master, so must our conduct 
be upright if we Avish to possess the ‘ blessed SAVord ’ Avhich pro- 
motes our Avelfare. 

It is understood by all men that the sword is the instrument 
by which the state has been governed from the daAvn of time. 
The oldest existing sword is ‘ Amakuni,’ AA^hich was made over 
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1000 years ago. No one kno\YS wliat sword was in use before 
that time. The killing of men by tlie government is inevitable, 
as it diminisbes tbe number of bad men and increases the num- 
ber of good ones. If we eoiild control without killing it might 
be called a peaceable government, but it is only maintained by 
the precious sword in our heart, which, killing the evil thoughts, 
will lead to the blessed condition. Be it the individual, the 
family, or the state, its good or evil condition will be produced 
by the righteousness or the unrighteousness of their respective 
swords. 

Some are rather afi’aid of possessing a blessed sword, but as 
it is a most precious guard of our lives, we must choose as good- 
soul ed a sword as possible. 

Some superstitious men insist that good or evil fortune will 
result from a certain measure of the sword. We only ask such 
men what good or evil fortune ever resulted from the differing 
statures of men. 

Some even dislike the swords that hear inscriptions relating 
to Hachiman (the god of war), or to Buddha, the lotus tiower, 
or Sanskrit letters, and it will he wholly useless to tell these 
foolish ones that such an idea is quite unfounded. 

CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SWORDS. 

All swords are classified and grouped under the province or 
the school to which they belong. We shall treat, in the follow- 
ing pages, of the characteinstics of such grou|)s and those of 
the individual maker. 

I. Yamato Class. 

The general characteristics are as follows : 

(cC) Longswoi'd: Blade slender; ridge wide and high; some 
are bent in the center ; regular woody mark ; cap closely welded ; 
some have the three-angled hack; lori is generally hill-shaped. 
The general features of engraving and point are rather eccentric. 

{J)) Short sword: Always straight; file-marks of the nakago 
differ. Even the works of the same master have ‘Higaki,’ 
‘^hawk’s feather,’ or ‘crosswise oblique file,’ etc.; this being 
particularly true of inferior makers. 

(1) Amakuni, horn in Dta in the era of Taiho. 
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Blade slender; ridge wide; lori deep; woody mark very fine; 
skin beautiful; edge abounds in boiling marks; point closely 
welded; feet of the ‘small miclare ’ type; some are of ‘ ISTotare 
mi dare.’ 

(2) Amakiira, identical with Amakimi. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge wide; lori deep; stuff -iron 
highly temi)ered. The welded edge is small at the hilt and has 
‘ niediuni midare ’ here and there, two or throe inches above the 
liilt (whose reverse feet are well welded), and is closely welded 
in the point; somewhat slender at the sides ' (where there is no 
refiex line). ' Both body and edge are admirably well made, 
and although the back is angled in the nakago, it appears 
to be round at the first glance. File-marks in the plain are of 
different kinds, some even having hammer-marks. The head 
of the nakago is either curved or angular. Some have the 
points of their angles rounded. 

(3) Tomomitsu, in the era of Wado. 

The feature of this blade is its dryness; ridge wide; regular 
woody lines very fine; edge of ‘midare,’ which is small in the 
hilt, but wide in the middle, (some, however, are small). Far 
inferior to Amakuni and Amakura. 

(4) Yasunori, in the era of Eien. 

Blade thick and straight; ridge high; lori hill-shaped; regu- 
lar woody marks very fine; boiling marks abundant; body and 
edge beautiful; quality medium. 

(5) Yukihira, in the era of Eien. 

Blade slender and dry ; ridge wide; back thin; regular woody 
line; slender, sti'aight edge, of ‘small midare,’ or ‘ISTotare 
midare’; it boils; back round; resembles the work of Bungo 
Y’^ukihira; the inscription consists of two letters of “So” type 
(i. e. italic). 

II. Tayema Class. 

(c^) In general, this class belongs to the genuine Kurihara. 
Some halberds have furrows; works of Senjuin sometimes con- 
tain very skillfully engraved figures, but are generally una- 
dorned; Ken (double-edged sword) has its point acute and its 
furrows deeply cut. 

{Jj) Kakago is thicker towards the edge; file-marks are of 
different kinds; it may also have the crosswise Higahi. The 
name is inscribed on the uppermost part of the nakago. 
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(c^) TKe Wade of tlie sliort sword is thick and straight. It is 
.wider towards the nakago. Some hare the three-angled back ; 
most are of the Ukubi-shape. Generally the furrow is not pres- 
‘ ent. With the Ken type the furrow, sculpture, etc., are rarely 
found. 

(1) Tayeina, in the era of Shomu. 

Blade thick; ridge high; width either medium or narrow; 
lorl deep; line, regular, woody lines; pear’s skin; rough boil- 
ing marks. ‘ Straight edged ’ is narrow in the liilt and wide 
toward the point, boils well, point closely welded, sometimes 
containing reflex line. 

The short sword is sliglitly bent and wide. In other particu- 
lars it resembles the long sword. The file-marks are of differ- 
ent kinds; nakago is narrow towards the head; inscriptions in 
Ken-shape are rarely seen. The Tayema family includes many 
generations, such as Kuniyuki, Tashiyuki, etc., of which a 
minute account will he found in their “genealogy,” 

(2) Shirikake. That is ISTorinaga, in the era of Kencho, 

Blade slender; ridge wide and high; bent at the center; reg- 
ular and irregular woody lines; lori deep; straight mi dare; 
mixed ‘Gmiome’ edge; lightening’ and ‘ boiling marks.’ 

The small sword is always straight. Ridge and lori high ; 
sti’aight edge type; its welding and engraving are identical 
with that of Tayema. 

Kakago is thick in the hack; file-marks crosswise; (later work, 
however, has a somewhat oblique filing) ; head generally angle- 
shaped; back straight. The same inscription, which has been 
in use for many generations, is “made by Norinaga,” or “made 
by Yamato jSTorinaga”; later it was changed to “made by Nori- 
naga of the province of Yamato,” or “made by Shirikake 
Korinaga of Yamato.” 

(3) Senjuin, in the era of Ohokei. 

Blade much bent; ridge high and wide; hack round; though 
the welding is scarcely visible, it shows a regular Avoody grain; 

^ straight edge ’ having ^ small feet ’ ; point medium. 

The structure of the short resembles that of the long sword. 

File-mai'k of the nakago is oblique on the ridge, crosswise 
on its plain, or, in some cases, the crosswise mark is two or 
three inches above the hilt, accompanied by a great oblique ’ 
file near the point ; the hack is a much rounded angle ; head is 
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rounded angle. Later works have botli Higaki and crosswise ; 
thick round head and angle back. The inscription reads, 
‘SSenjuin,” “ Senjiiin Doin,” “Tamato noknni Soegaiuigori,” 
or the maker’s true name. There are many generations from 
Yukinobu and Shigihiro, the founders of the house of Yasu- 
shige and Yoshihiro, etc. The wide midare bears a great 
resemblance to tlie Kamakura class. 

(4) Kanenaga, in the era of Teid. 

Bhule long; bent in center; ridge high and uncommonly 
wdde; lori deep; body thick towards hilt; peculiar regular 
woody lines; cap loosely welded or round, sometimes has reflex 
line; ‘medium straight,’ ‘wide straight,’ or ‘midare edge’; 
generally the welded edge is wide at the point ; boiling is abund- 
ant and coarse, occasionally, however, it is clear and line; glory 
deep ; some have welded back. Short swords are rarely seen 
among the old blades. Works of various masters having 
similar inscriptions are numerous. The older works are superior. 

The file-mark of the uakago is hawk’s feather ; back round ; 
round head. Some of the works of Kanetoshi are filed cross- 
wise. 


III. Senoai Class. 

This class includes many makers. The furrow is rare, and 
the general features resemble Kanenaga. Has regularly woody 
lines; both straight and midare edge; caps of different kinds, 
with some having deep reflex lines. 

The short sword is generally straight, with a thick body, the 
back sometimes being triangular; irregular woody lines occur 
and the edge of the later work has a coarse, unlovely margin ; 
some blades have no boiling marks, while others have scattered 
lines. Further details resemble Kanenaga. Some blades are 
adorned with engraving and carving. 

There are middle-sized short swords ; their file-marks are 
oblique, or frequently Higaki. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Enhei. 

Also called Yamato Shidzu. Ridge high and wide ; lori 
medium; point small; regular woody lines; perfect skin; of the 
straight, ‘ small gunome,’ or ‘ midare ’ type ; deep glory; rough, 
minute boiling marks ; scattered lines occasionally appear : caps 
vary. 
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The short sword is either straight or curved; backs differ; 
widths and bodies vary, some, have carved designs. In other 
respects they resemble the long swords. 

The l)ack of the nakago is either wide or round; hle-marks 
crossAvise, a triffe oblique, or Iligaki; head round; furrow rare. 
Kaneuji became a disciple of Masamune and lived in Shid/ai in 
IVriiio, 

(2) Yoshiruitsii, in the era of lleio. 

Ills long sword is rare. The short sword is short; dry in 
point; thick toward hilt; no l)oi]ing; l)oth edge and back of 
the nakago round; slender towards the point; round head; the 
inscription consists of two initials. No resemblance to Yoshiro. 

(3) Yasumasa Goro, in the era of Shoan. 

The most brilliant Avork of the Yamato class; ridge Avide and 
high; bent in center; lori hill-shaped; regular woody lines; cap 
closely welded; along the margin of the cap the Avelding mark 
may gradually be disco A^ered; edge straight and slender towards 
the hilt; sometimes has a little midare; occasional scattering 
lines or boiling marks. 

The short SAVord is straight and thick in the body. The same 
is true of the long SAVord in every respect. 

The nakago is round in back; file-mark of Higaki; ronnded 
head. The latter work sometimes bears the oblique file-mark, 
AAdiich, although it has lengbbAvise split, is not considei^ed flawed. 
It is said that Avith some swords the regular AAmody lines are 
present, but inAusible; also that some blades are made wholly 
of steel. Engraved designs are rare. 

(4) Hasebe Kunishige. 

He lived in Sagami, Yamashiro, KaAvachi, Settsu, and Yamato. 
He was included in the Yamato class in the ancient books, but 
is now spoken of as belonging to the Kyo class. 

(5) Uta. 

His school is included in the Settsu-chu class. He Avas a 
native of Y'amato, bat. later made bis home in Etchu. 

IV. Kyo Class. 

The general features of this class are as follows : 

{a) Long sword. Blade Avell bent; equal in hilt and point; 
medium lori and point; both regular and irregular Avoody lines 
are noble; boiling abundant; glory deep. This Choji-midare 
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closely resembles tbe woi’k of Bizen and Icliimoji ; cap straight- 
edged; back round, sometimes showing a -welding mark. Some 
liave long and sharply defined Sanskrit letters; point slightly 
rounded; furrow reaches to hilt. 

The short sword is nearly always straight. File-marks are 
generally crosswise, excepting in the works of Sadatoshi, which 
liave great oblique filing. Ancient blades of highest quality, 
whose file-marks are invisible, greatly resemble each other, 
•whether they be tlic work of Kyo, Yamato, Bizen, Kamakura, 
or others. 

(1) Munechika, in the era of Eien. 

Ridge somewhat wide ; some swords have the furrow, while 
others contain Ken, CTomaheshi, etc. Width and thickness 
medium; lori medium. All blades have very minute and beau-' 
tiful regular wmody lines, which, when closely examined, pre- 
sent a peculiar and incomparable individuality of appearance. 

The short sword is straight and of the Shobu type.” There 
are also medium-sized short swords, which have ‘ small feet ’ in 
the straight edge, or ^ small inidare’ and ‘notare.’ In some 
the welded edge is slender at the center and wide in the upper 
part; some are welded with strong boiling in the margin. 

The nakago is I'ound in the back and slender in the point; 
file-mark crosswise or oblique; head of the obtuse angle type. 
The inscription is San jo Munechika,” “Sanjo,” Munechika,” 
“ Nippon ichi,” “Yukizane,” or Bungo Yuki.” 

Other work having the same inscription is found in Iga. 
These have the file-mark crosswise in the ridge and oblique in 
the plain. Its quality is inferior. 

(2) Yoshiiye, in the era of Eien. 

He is believed to be the son of Munechika, but some say that 
ho adopted another name, assumed by that master. The features 
of the blade are identical with Munechika; no short sword; 
regular woody lines; loi'i shallow; furrow rare; some of ‘small 
Notare mi dare’ type; frequently the slender, straight edge has 
‘small feet;’ its ‘ Choji edge’ resembles the ‘Kiku’ type; 
abundant boiling; deep glory; perfect skin; sometimes the 
edge widens toward the hilt; cap large and round, with little 
reflex lintes; file-mark crosswise; back thick; head round. In 
the inscri 23 tion, “Bizen,” Yoshiiye used the word “created,’ 
but Sanjo used the word “ made.” 
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(3) Arikuni, in tlie era of Eieii; disciple of Munccliika. 

Blade slender; ridge liigh; fine, regular, woody lines; lori 

somewliat shallow; small and boiling niidare. The skillful 
structure of this sword at once proves its right to be iiicludcMl 
in the Kyo cla.sR, 

(4) Sadatoshi, in the era of Bunei; lived in Ayakaji, 

Ridge wide; lori shallow; has ' Choji edge ’ on a small scale, 

and also Oh(>ji mixed with ‘straight edge;’ deo]) glory. 
Occasionally the edge is wider in the hilt and ])()ssesses some 
midare. Although it resembles the work of Bizen Ichomoji, it: 
has more abundant boiling marks. Its ‘ Choji midare ’ re.sem- 
bles that of Yoshiiye, and has some scattered lines; round with, 
reflex lines. The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago 
is thick; hle-mark great oblique; round head: inscription is in 
So type. 

(5) Kanenaga, in the era of Chogeii; lived in Gojo. 

The features of his blades resemble those of Arikuni, his 
father. Furrowed, point small; ‘Choji edge;’ ‘midai‘e’ or 
‘ fine niidare; ’ beax's resemblance to Sadatoshi; the end of the 
‘ midare ’ boils ; deep glory; somewhat lurid spotted skin. The 
short sword is rare; file-mark crosswise, or a trifle oblique; 
liead round. 

(G) Kuninaga, in the era of Jireki, son of Kanenaga. 

hlis work resembles that of Sadatoshi; lori deep; ridge high; 
skillful midare; back of the nakago thick; iile-mai'ks small and 
oblique. 

(7) Kuniyuki, in the era of Shogen; called Raitaro. 

Blade considerably bent ; lori medium ; regular woody grain ; 
tempered but lurid skin, furrowed; the ‘Choji edge’ contains 
abundant midare in the hilt; wide and straight for six or seven 
inches upward from the hilt, — in some there are ‘ small feet’ at 
this part, and more at from five to one or two inches above the 
hilt; cap round and straight-edged. The back maj’* or may not 
show scattered lines; boiling mark fine; gloiy deep; blade 
slender. It might be confounded with the Bizen class, though 
it differs from it in its abundant boiling and varying features. 
The short sword is rare. The^back of the nakago is thick; 
file-marked crosswise; thick in its plain and mostly round 
headed. Inscription consists of the two letters of his naxne in 
large type. He never inscribes the word Rai. 
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(8) Kiinitoshi, in the era of Seio; called Mji Kuuitoshi. 

General features resemble Kuniyiiki; edge has midare in the 

hilt and upper part. In some cases the wide, straight edge has 
‘feet,’ in others the ‘ Choji edge.’ There are also blades of 
welded back, ‘reverse feet,’ ‘straight edge’ and the ‘notare 
midare.’ In ‘ s\igiikavS,’ it does not boil so much as in ‘ midare.’ 
The nakago is like that of Kuniyuki. The inscription does not 
contain the letter Eai. These may be classified as the higher, 
the middle, and the loAver types. Ilis signature has often been 
forged, as is also the case with Eai Knnitoshi. 

(9) Eai Knnitoshi, the same proA’ince as Knnitoshi. 

Blade slender; ridge AAude; point and lori rather deep; the 
regular Avoody grain someAvhat lurid; boils well, and has deep 
glory; generally straight; rarely has ‘midare edge’ of ‘ Gonome 
type;’ cap round. 

The short SAVord is straight, generally narroAV, but widening 
toward the hilt ; deep refiex line. Other features are identical 
Avith the long swords. Sanskrit letters in running type; ‘Ken’ 
is vaguely marked in the sides, but has middle ridge. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-marked crosswise; thick 
back. The inscription consists of the word “Eai Knnitoshi ;” 
often in small type, though found in many other ty23es. It is 
said that he changed the form of his inscription six times, (con- 
sult the catalogue of the Kakago), sometimes inscribing himself 
“ Eai Minamoto Knnitoshi.” 

(10) Eai Kunimitsu, in the era of Shoan. 

Blade bent in the middle j)art and thick ; lori shallow ; regular 
AVOody lines; soft stuff-iron; texture fine, showing irregular 
spots; skin lurid; point slender; edge straight, straight having 
‘small feet;’ ‘notare midare,’ ‘small midare;’ or the wide, 
straight edge of the ‘ Choji type,’ or the one resembling Kuni- 
yuki; boils Avell; deep glory; AAmlded back; round cap. It is 
said that the beautiful midare Avas made in his youth, while the 
‘ straight ’ Avas constructed in his old age. 

Some of the short swords are made straight and others curved ; 
of the ‘ straight edge ’ or ‘ notai^e type ; ’ refiex lines, rather 
deep; boiling marks very fine; glory deep; other j)oints are 
like the long sword. Some have very beautiful thread-like 
welding lines; file-mark is crosswise; the head round or bent. 
The inscription consists of three letters of “ Eai. Kuni mitsu,” 
or of the four letters of “ Eai Minamoto Kuni mitsu.” 
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(11) Rai Kunitsugu, in the era of Kagen; it is said that he 
came from Kamakura. 

Blades different sizes, mainly large, medium and small. 

There is also the Tachi sword, (the largest one of all, home 
only by a commander) ; regular woody lines ; lurid skin ; small 
point; shallow lori; some having triangular back; figures bril- 
liantly cut; furrow wide and shallow; edge is of hiotare’; 
resembling, but far outshining Kunimitsu; some liave midare in 
the hilt; welded back; abundant boiling; glory deep; boiling 
mark fine in the midare. 

The short sword is not curved; it has a wide body and pecu- 
liar furrow of the so-called Kunitsugu type. Blades have 
notare edge; caps of different kinds; glory deep, and boiling 
midare, rarely of straight edge type. In other respects they 
resemble the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is angular; has crosswise file-mark, 
and head round; backs round in some swords. Inscription con- 
sists of the three letters of “ Kai Kuiii tsugu’’ or of the four 
letters of ‘‘ Rai Minamoto Kuni tsngn.” In his latter years he 
became a disciple of Masamune. 

(1^) Tomokuni, in the era of 8ho-wa. 

The short sword is bent and rather flat; has lori and triangu- 
lar back ; figures of different kinds ; ^ great notare ’ edge ; some- 
times has ‘dewy balls’; boils well; cap has deep reflex lines; 
some resemble Shizu Sadamnne. Some blades are longer and 
flatter than others. The long sword is rare; file-mark cross- 
wise ; head round. 

(13) Mitsukane, in the era of Sho-wa. He is called “Chudo 
Rai” or “Tatsu Rai” because be made his swords in a Chudo 
(temple) in Tatsu of Omi province. He was first a disciple of 
Bizen Kagamitsu, and later of Kunitoshi. 

Long swords ax^e never found. The short sword droops some- 
what; thick body; deep lori and back; sometimes has triangu- 
lar hack; very hue, regular woody lines of the straight edge 
type; little midare; cap has deep ‘reflex lines’ and is rounded 
in the middle; rich boiling; thick back; file-mark crosswise; 
round head; inscription consists of the two letters of his name. 
Some have figures. There is a decided individuality in the cap 
of each of his blades. 

(14) Ryokai, in the era of Shoo; son of Kunitoshi; a disciple 
of Sadatoshi. 
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Blade slender; ridge liigh; line, regular woody grain; fur- 
rowed, sliallow back; some of triangular back type; small point. 
The edge is ‘ sti*aiglit ’ ; ‘ sti'aiglit having small feet ’ ; ‘ small 
inidare,’ that resembling Kunitoshi, or that having scattered 
lines and a wide edge at the hilt; boiling rich and line; glory 
dee}); cap round; reliex line deep. 

The short sword of the straight type, thick; some a trife 
longer than others; straight edge; is of both Shobu and Ukubi 
types; there are also medium sized swords. 

The, back of the nakago is angular; file-mark crosswise; gen- 
erally a roun<l head. His popular name is “ Mitsushige,’’ 
“ Kyohai” being his religiougl name. 

(15) Nobukuni, there are three generations — Kenbu, Teiji, 
and Oei. 

The structure is of the furrowed and the ‘back’ type; 
irregular woody lines; lurid skin; shallow lori; some have a 
triangular back and small point ; ligui'es frequently occur which 
are not distinctly cut; some have the welded back. Swords are 
of both notare and mi dare and of straight type; boils well; 
glory deep ; cap round. 

The short sword is straight, rarely bent; some are long. 
There, are also middle-sized swords of both the Ukubi and the 
Shobu types. In other respects they are identical with the long 
sword. Some bear a resemblance to Sadamune. 

As for the works of Teiji and Oei, the short sword is straight 
and thick, may be of either straight or midare tyj)e; has trian- 
gular or lori back; the figure and also Sanskrit letters are of 
many kinds and designs, such as the spade-shaped lotus flower, 
and Amakiirikara ; the edge is generally wider towmrd the hilt, 
and in some cases the end resembles the work of Sagami or 
Bizen, the chief difference being that generally its ‘ feet of 
midare’ form a round group, by. twos or threes. The back of 
the nakago is tliick; file-mark crosswise, oblique; mostly round- 
headed, Later blades are round-backed. Of the work of the 
three generations of Hobokuni, the first is superior. Many 
swords bear identical inscriptions of “ Genzaemon,” “ Gengoro,” 
etc. Among the older works some have their signature deflect 
ing low toward the left. Later vmrks have the word Kuni, 
wide at the foot. (Consult the catalogue of the nakago.) 

(16) Hasebe, in the era of Heio: called Kunishige; 
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Blade blender; point small; mostly a triangular back; lori 
shallow. In some cases the back is round, and the blade fur- 
rowed; irregular woody texture ; beautiful but lurid skin. Its 
figures arc Ken, Sanskrit letters of spade-sliaped lotus dower, 
Amakurikari, etc., which are of many varieties, but loosely 
designed and unskillfully carved; many swords resemble the 
l)lades of lliromitsu, Akihiro, Nobukuni, etc., but there is 
always a strong individuality of the cap and kayeri (reflex). 
The cap generally has a woody texture; but sometimes possesses 
the straight edge. 

The short sword is (uirved ; wide and thin ; some are straight- 
edged, and exceedingly thin; many are of the elongated, fiat 
type; kayeri is very deep. In other respects they resemble the 
long swords. 

The back of a nakago is round; file-mark crosswise; ]joint 
slender; head round. The letter Kuni differs from the usual 
form. He was a disciple of Masamune, 

The works of Kuninobu and his school i^eserable the blades 
of Hasebe, but are vastly infeidor. 

(17) Heianjo, in the era of Bunwa. 

Blade thin and considerably bent; backs vary; lori shallows 
small or sometimes middle-sized point; of the great notare edge; 
deep kayeri; cap round, with boiling marks; figixres in great 
variety, such as Kurikara, The works of Mitsunaga have 
^ great notare ’ and ‘small, mixed mi dare. ^ Some occur which 
are of the straight type townird the point, but of ‘ midare of 
the notare,’ and ‘ Gunome ’ toward the hilt. Those of Hita- 
tsura are rare. 

The short swox'd is longer, bent and thin. In other res])ects 
it resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswdse, or 
sometimes small oblique; head round; slender point. 

(18) Masamune (Darma), in the era of Bnnkwa. 

Mostly round-backed ; regular woody texture ; small midare ; 
fine notare; some boiling; round cap; rather fiat; little kayeri. 
The short sword is of the straight type. In other respects 
resembling the long swmrds. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise or 
oblique; head round. The inscription consists of the two let- 
ters, the letter Masa being of thin type. It may also be 
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inscribed as “ Kiiiiisliige,” “ Sliigemitsii,” “ Darma Nyudo,” 
“ Darma,” etc. Tlie point of the nakago is slender. 

V. AavADAGUOIII OTvASS. 

Blade slender; line, regular, woody texture or a beautiful 
irregular, woody texture; the most beautiful example of the 
Kyo class; stuff -iron, hard and glittering; body blue and edge 
white; has abundant boiling, both rough and minute; edge not 
broad; edge is the ‘straight, middle notare,’ ‘small midare of 
C'hoji type,’ with the ‘feet’ of ‘small Choji’; is noble as 
becomes so celebrated a name; not easily confounded with any 
other work. Figures are grand, skillfully and deeply cut, 
Sanskrit letter slender, widening towards the foot; furrow 
round-ended, deep and fine in its point; mostly triangular back. 

The back of the nakago is angular, a trifle slender, full in 
some blades; filing-mark crosswise, oblique, or great oblique; 
mostly round head. 

(1) Kunitomo, in the era of Geureki. 

Blade slender and curved toward the hilt ; ridge a trifle thin ; 
body thick; lorideep; back triangular ; regular woody texture ; 
tine, beautiful skin; straight edge has rich boiling; the double 
edge also occurs; round cap; welded hack. » 

The structure of the short sword droops somewhat and is 
narrower; lori medium. In other respects resembles the long 
swords. 

The hack of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise oblique ; 
mostly round head ; inscription is “Kunitomo,” “ Fujibayashi 
Kunitomo,” or the initial. 

(2) Norikuni, in the era of Kenipd. 

The long sword is rare. Blade slender and considerably 
curved; welding fine; triangular back; medium loii ; edge of 
‘slender straight,’ or of the’ ‘notare’ type; boils well; no kay- 
eri; close welding; fine point; some show a fine woody texture 
on the edge. His straight-edged swords are said to be superior 
to tbe midare types. 

The short sword is of the straight type, rather smaller; mid- 
dle or slender, straight edge; boils finely; cap round; carved 
figures resemble those of Awadaguchi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; crosswise file ; roundhead. 

(3) Kuniyoshi, in the era of Kwangen. 

25 
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The short sword is of the straight make; body medium; tri- 
angular back; same figure as Awadagnclii ; mostly furrowed; 
fine, beautiful skin; ‘Futsura’ plentiful; of slender, straight 
edge or straight edge; cap i*ound; some blades closely resem- 
bling Yoshimitsu’s work. Tachi (the great commander’s 
swortl) is rare; slender and straight-edged. In other points 
resembling the sliort sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-marks crosswise; 
round head. 

(4) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Eunei, the son of Kuniyoshi, 
called Tosliiri. 

The sliorh sword is of the straight type, though somewhat 
drooping, narrow and small; of uniform medium thickness; tri- 
angular back; middle lori; fine; beautiful stuif-ii'on, with a 
peculiar texture of skin; some closely welded; of the brilliant, 
straight-edged type, whicli is slender about the hilt ; wider in 
the middle, and closely and strongly welded at the point. In 
some cases it has ^ small midare’ toward the hilt; ‘straight 
edge ’ at the point, and finally welded at the Fukura ; some- 
times with midare; cap round; some have the ‘flaming end’; it 
is said that those blades of which the kayeri is shallow are sure 
to have no cap which is not round and no hilt which is not 
straight-edged; boiling mark fine and coarse; glory deep; pre- 
fatory welding is clone before the edge is welded; the same 
figures as Awadaguchi. He made but few long swords, all of 
which are slender; ridge high; furrow reaching to the hilt; 
midare edge; in other points resembling the short swords; 
angular nakago hack; round head; file-mark crosswise, and 
beautiful, but almost invisible. 

(5) Hisakuni, in the era of Genreki; called Yoshiro. 

Slender blade; small point; a little wider ridge; medium 

breadth and thickness; generally triangular hack; lori and fur- 
rows rare; fine, beautiful skin; ‘middle straight edge’ or ‘small 
midare edge’; rich boiling; clear edge; sometimes having 
deep ‘feet’ at the centre; round medium cap; some closely 
welded. 

The short sword is both straight and bent; medium breadth 
and thickness; triangular hack; lori deep; in other respects 
resembling the long swords. Most blades have Awadaguchi 
figures. 
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The uakago is thick in back; file-mark great oblique or small 
oblique; point slender; head round. 

(6) Kuniyasu (Tosaburo), in the era of Genreki. 

Slender blade; point small; lori medium; rarely furrowed; is 
of ‘ small mi dare,’ combined here and there with ‘Ghoji;’ has 
also Mmiling,’ lightening,’ ‘scattering mark,’ ‘halls,’ etc. 
Some have a ‘straight edge,’ combined with a ‘little midare’; 
cap* round. 

The short sword is rarely found, and is of the straight type. 

hfakago is thick in the back ; file-marks great oblique ; round 
head. 

(7) Kunikige, the same as above; called Shirobyoye. 

Blade resembles that of Kuniyasu ; triangular back, wide ui 
the middle; uneven texture; straight edge, similar to Kuni- 
yoshi. But long and short swords are closely welded at the 
point. The file-mark is oblique. 

(8) Aiukuni (Togoro), the same province as Kunikige, 

Blade slender and considerably bent ; ridge high; similar to 

Kunitomo; skin fine; texture almost invisible; have nakago 
obliquely filed; has the ‘black spot,’ like the Bit-chti class; 
some with irregular, woody lines; slender, straight edge; boils; 
has glory and ‘chikei; ’ cap round; nakago with thick back; 
file either crosswise, oblique or great oblique. He later lived 
in Kamada of Omi. 

(9) Kunitsuna, called Sakonshogen Goroku; in the era of 
Kencho; afterward emigrated to Sagami. 

Blade slender and long ; point closely welded ; ridge a little 
wider; lori shallow; furrowed specimens are rare; edge of the 
wide, straight-edge type, with the small midare of the Choji 
type, although some have the midare near the hilt; boiling 
mark rough ; also with ‘ chikei,’ ‘ lightening,’ or ‘ sunagoshi ’ ; the 
waist edge is one or two inches above the hilt and comes like 
smoke from the welded mark, although in some specimens it 
occurs as usual; in wide edge, this will be seen by turning the 
blade one or two inches. 

The short sword has no pointing at the waist edge ; kayeri is 
deep; boiling especially rich; both the edge and the stuff-iron 
brilliant; nakago with round back; file, crosswise oblique; p)lain, 
thick; head round. 

(10) Kunimitsu, in the era of Kwangen. 
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Ridge liigli; welded mark fine and kiglily tempered; slender, 
straight-edge type; beautiful boiling mark; inscription of the 
So type. 

(11) Kikuzukiiri, in the era of Genreki. 

Some say his blades were really made by the Eni])eror Cxotoba. 
The blade resembles Norimune’s work; ridge make; lori and 
back shallow; point small; very beautiful skin; ‘chojiedge;’ 
some combined with the ‘reverse feet;’ has ‘balls,’ ‘lighten- 
ing’ and ‘chikei;’ some specimens have a fanciful midare; 
deep glory; rich boiling. The nakago, being made by Nori- 
mune and others, has no definite file-mark; round head. In the 
hilt the figure of the Kiku (chrysanthemum) is cut, its diameter 
being 45 sun, and the number of its petals being 16, 24, or 32, 
This is most curious work, 

(12) Nakajima Rai, in the era of Embun; three generations 
of Rai Kuninaga worked with him; lived in Settsu. 

The furrowed blade and point present several varieties ; regu- 
lar woody line; shallow lori; triangular back; middle, straight 
edge; round cap; with glory and boiling; resembles the inferior 
works of Kuniraitsii. 

The short sword is of the bent type ; breadth medium ; with 
both straight edge and midare; cap of various forms; furrow 
and hack of many sorts; file crosswise; head generally round. 

VI. Kamakuka, Class. 

Blade rather wide; ridge narrow, and slightly bent ; point 
rather long; lori deep; triangular hack, with a wide center; 
irregular woody lines; wide edge; rough boiling and ‘suna- 
goshi’ (scattered line) ; cap large; ‘kayeri’ deep; welded 
mark; square Sanskrit letter; chisel mark, wide; rather long; 
point sharp. The Sankodzuka has its ‘ Tagane ’ more shallow 
than in the ‘Ken.’ The furrow does not reach the top of the 
small ridge; furrow point droops in order to widen the appear- 
ance of the edge and is unusual ; toward the hilt it is smoothed 
away or ends brokenly. The ornamental figures incline to the 
center. 

The short sword presents varied types, chieiiy straight befoi^e 
Sadamune, but after his period either straight or bent; file 
crosswise or crosswise-oblique; back angular; sometimes round; 
bead both angular and round. 
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(1) Kimimuue, in the era of Kocho; called Saburo ; born in 
Bizeiij and the ancestor of Sagami. 

His work is described under the Bizen class; ©dge with either 
small or large mi dare, the latter sometimes having a stain, and 
some being slightly boiled. In all other respects his work is 
like that of the Bizen class. 

(f) Kunimitsu, in tlie era of Shod; son of Awadaguchi 
Kunitsuiie and a disciple of Kunimune; called Shiiitogo. 

The short sword is of the straight type, hut rather narrow; 
triangular back, with whle center and deep declivity; fine and 
beautiful irregular woody lines, although lurid in parts; slender 
straight edge, with fine boiling mark; with ‘ lightening, ’ 
‘chikei,’ etc.; edge generally somewhat narrow at the hilt, 
widening toward the point; woody texture on the edge; cap 
round; ‘kayeri’ deep; figure, Ken; Sanskrit letter, furrow and 
Gomahashi ; specimens without a figure are rare. 

Tachi and long swords are rare; point quite narrow, but in all 
other respects like the short sword; nakago with round back; 
file crosswise; head round. 

(3) Kunishige, in the era of Shoma; called Shin Togoro. 

Ills blades are like those of his father, Kunimitsu, but the 
edge is broader and the cut of the Sanskrit .letter is more shallow. 

(4) Kunihiro, of the same province as Kunishige. 

Blade rather wide; ’ generally with middle straight edge; 
figure larger and more free, somewhat resembling the work of 
Hal Kunitsuge, but in all other respects like the blades of his 
father, Kunimitsu, although his nakago is wider and thicker in 
the end than the work of his father and brother (Ixunishige). 
The two brothers afterward inscribed. as Kunimitsu. 

(5) Sukezane, in the era of Bunei. 

Blade wide; ridge narrow; the point rather long, resembling 
the work of Bizen Sukezane. Some specimens have a round 
back, and I'etain striking characteristics of the Kamakura class. 
He became more skillful after he came to Kamakura. Very 
brilliant ‘ Choji midare ;’ with ‘glory;’ scattered line ; ‘balls,’ 
etc., while some blades have ‘notare midare,’ ‘rough boiling,’ 
etc.; file oblique; head round; head rarely angular, or with 
great ‘higaki.’ 

(6) Yukimitsu, in the era of Bunei; called Tosabura; a disci- 
ple of Kunimitsu. 
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Blade slender and rather long; irregular woody texture ; tri- 
angular back, wide top and deep or medium declivity; point 
extremely varied; in type, -wide, straight, ‘midare,’ ^notare,’ or 
‘ hitatsnra;’ boils well; with ‘ lightening,’ ‘sunagashi,’ or very 
irregular midave, etc. ; cap round; deep ‘kayeri.’ 

The sliort sword is of the straight type, and very rarely bent; 
breadth and thickness extremely varied ; edge slender towards 
the liilt; all other details are like those of the long sword; 
nakago angular in back, or a little rounded; file crosswise; head 
generall}'' angular, although some specimens show^the oblique in 
the ridge and crosswise in the plain, with round heads. 

(7) Masamune, in the era of Shod and Kenhii; a son of Yuki-' 
mitsu and a disciple of Sintogo Kuniniitsu; called Gord "Njaldo. 

Blade 'wide and only slightly bent; triangular hack with wide 
top and deep declivity; sometimes with lori hack: point rather 
long, although the small point also occurs ; beautiful irregular 
woody texture; ‘edge raidare’ or ‘ notare midare;’ boiling 
rough and rich; with ‘ lightening ’ and ‘sunagashi;’ and, in 
some specimens, ‘balls’ resembling ‘Clioji’ in miniature; some 
elements of ‘small notare;’ rich ‘glory;’ figures in Kamakura 
style; cap round, sometimes closely welded, or with scattered 
lines. 

The short sword is of the straight -type, although sometimes 
a little bent; breadth and thickness medium; edge slender 
toward the hilt; in all other particulars the same as the long 
sword. The hack of the nakago is angular; file crosswise or 
angular. The back of the Tachi’s nakago is round, and all 
blades of Ms are said to have figure, Ken, and furrows, speci- 
mens without figures being rare; the inscriptions consist of 
two words; although it is said that he signed the ‘straight- 
edge’ blades only, not those of ‘midare.’ 

Many varieties of the midare of this artist, such as ‘ Tan- 
zaku,’ ‘fan-shaped,’ ‘opened fan-shape,’ ‘half-moon,’ etc., 
were classified by the old hook, but I have omitted them since 
they are liable to be confusing to beginners, and similar midare 
appears in the works of Sukesada and other inferior smiths. 

As this celebrated artist made blades of extreme variety, we 
ought to judge them by their general features, for if we rely 
only upon their welded marks, which are common to all swords, 
we shall he greatly deceived; hut since he was the great and 
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mateliless swordsmitli, liis work lias some distinctive and char- 
acteristic marks. 

(8) Sadamiine, in the era of Kenbu; called Hikoshiro, 

Blade like Masamime’s, hut somewhat Hatter; the same state- 
ment holds true of its hack, point, and welding; generally fur- 
rowed; many are of the ‘notare,’ ‘mi dare,’ and ‘hall-edge’ 
type; with rich ‘hoiling,’ ‘simagashi,’ and ‘ lightening.’ They 
greatly resemhle the blades of Masamune, hut have some ele- 
ments of ‘Notare;’ cap round. 

The short sword is‘ of the bent type, and wider; some con- 
siderably bent, but more thick; some flat specimens are very 
long and slender toward the hilt; deep ‘kayeri,’ figure of 
‘Ken,’ Kurikara, Sanskrit letter, etc., in the Kamakura style, 
or, in .other blades, of ancient Kobukuni, etc. ; all have figures; 
back of nakago angular; file oblique; head pointed and angular; 
some specimens with round back; file crosswise, or crosswise 
‘oblique, the file of the back being the same as that of the plain. 
Once he inscribed as Sukesada. The blades wrought by him at 
Takagi of Omi are somewhat inferior, and these are inscribed 
Iliromitsu, and have the same nakago as the Kamakura work. 

(9) Hiromitsu, in the era of Kenbu; called Kurojiro. 

The short sword is of the bent type, wide and thin; back tri- 
angular; top wide; deep’ declivity; some specimens are 
extremely long; irregular woody lines; edge of the Hitasura 
type, with numerous ‘balls,’ wide toward the point; ‘kayeri’ 
deep; cap with boiling, or very irregular midare; back fre- 
quently welded; rarely with straight edge. Long swords by 
Hiromitsu are very rarely seen; they are wide and only slightly 
bent; ridge somewhat high; furrow^ quality superior to 

that of the short sword, ’ which they resemble in all other 
respects; figures such as Ken, Sanskrit letter, and Kurekara, 
intricately engraved. Many specimens resemble closely the 
biades of Hasebe, etc. The back of the nakago is angular ; file 
crosswise'; head and back of the blade round ; signature ‘ Hiro- 
mitsu, a native of the province Sagami.” The uppermost line 
of the word Hiro is perpendicular. Another consists of the 
two lettei's. This is also the case with Hiromasa. Different 
men sometimes use the same signature. 

(LO) Akihiro, in the era of Bunwa; younger brother of Hiro- 
mitsu ; called Kurosaburo. 
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The general features of the short sword are the same as the 
blades of Hiromitsu; midare small; scale large; quality superior ; 
wide sword is very rare ; considerably bent and rather slender. 
The long sword is rare and unskillfully wrought; its blade is 
much bent and rather narrow; liguros numerous and similar to 
those of Hiromitsu; nakago also the same as Iliromitsirs; 
signed “Native of Kagami;” the letter Ahi is a 8r> type; the 
under points of the letter Hiro are oblique, lie was a disciple 
of Sadamune. Even tliose who were not the disciples of JMasa- 
imine became more skillful after they came to Kamakura than 
they had been before. Of such men further details are given 
in the chapter of their genealogy. 

(11) Shimada, in the era of Kosei; lived in Biiruga; (tailed 
Yoshisuke. 

Blade of various forms, including swords of medium size; 
lori rather deep; some specimens show triangular backs and 
furrows; point varied; irregular woody texture; in type* 
‘ notare; ’ large scale, or Hitasura; some specimens show a richly 
boiled woody texture, while others have midare of the ‘ Gunome ’ 
type, resembling that of the Sagami class; the straight edge is 
rarely found; cap is round, has a deep ‘kayeri,’ and, in some 
specimens, a scattered midare. The figures are varied. 

The short sword is of the slender, straight edge, or of the 
^ small midare’ type; bent wide and shallow, although some 
specimens are straight and narrow. In all other respects they 
resemble the long sword; back of the nakago thick; file cross- 
wise; point slender; head round; signature unchanged for 
many generations. 

VII. Mini Class. 

Most of the swordsmiths of this class came from Yarnato, 
and their blades, therefore, resemble those of the Yarnato class; 
edge straight or midare with ^feet.’ Ancient specimens show 
the regular woody texture, but modern blades have the irregu- 
lar woody texture; in the work of the Shizu school we see rich 
boiling. There are many skillfully wi'ought blades, even 
among the later svvgrds; file mark chiefly Higaki or hawk’s 
feather; or, in some specimens crosswise, or the small oblique ; 
head generally round; in the works of Senjuin some blades are 
crosswise in the plain and oblique in the ridge. Both ancient 
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and modern swords rarely sliow tlie cut and the furrow; ridge 
usually narrow. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Gen 0; a native of Shizu. 

Blade, back, and point vary in form; lori ordinaiy; some 

specimens show the triangular back, the irregular woody tex- 
ture, and the furrow; boils well; midare somewhat rounded, 
and some specimens have ‘balls ’; cap round. 

The short sword occurs in various forms, and resembles the 
long sword; some specimens show the straight edge, which, 
in its linest instances, resembles Samoji’s work. Generally 
speaking, this school of Masamune is distinguished by its small 
kirikake. The back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise and 
ITigaki; head round. There are many generations of the house 
of Kaneuji, the later ones being inferior. He afterward became 
a disciple of Masamune. 

(2) Kanenobu, a disciple of Kaneuji; called Kaoe Shizu. 

Edge with ‘ Gunome midare,’ having ‘sunagashi,’ in the style 

of the Slieki class; boils well. There is also a school named 
after Kaoye Shizu, who Avas a native of Shiga in Aivari. 

(3) Kinju, in the era of Shod ; a disciple of Masamune. 

Blade of various forms; lori ordinary; some specimens have 

the triangular back and furrow; point and welding varied; 
irregular woody texture; midai'e of the notare type, and small 
‘ Gunome’ ; has boiling and resembles the minor work of Shizu; 
round cap. 

The short sword is wide and bent; straight-edged in some 
specimens; in all other respects like the long swords.* The 
back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. 

(4) Kirigio, son of Kinju; in the era of Kenbu. 

Edge straight combined with ‘ Gunome,’ or the midare of the 
Kdtare type ; boils finely. 

(5) Tametsugu, born in Et-chu; a son of Yoshihiro, and a 
disciple of ISTorishige. 

The short sword is bent; shallow lori; triangular back; of 
the midare type; well boiled or of ‘small Gunome,’ or of the 
straight edge form, haying ‘ small feet ’ or with the edge simi- 
lar to that of Kinju’s; cap round; file crosswise oblique. 

(6) Senjuin, in the era of Shoo; lived fn Seki. 

His blades are generally of the midare type and irregularly 
boiled; generally I'etaining the character of the Seki class; 
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woody textiii’e on the edge, like the work of Shizu and Naoye, 
and rich boiling like HitatBura’s blades ; some specimens resem- 
ble the Sagami class ; iile crosswise, but oblique in the ridge. 
His native country was Yamato, but he afterward removed to 
Mino. There were many generations of his house. 

(7) Kaneyoshi, in the era of Keircki; called Scki Yoshisada. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; line; I’egular woody texture; 

some swords show tlie straight edge combined with tlie ‘ small 
midare’; boils slightly; some blades with the Giinome midare; 
cap round. 

(8) Kanesada, in tlie era of Bunkei. 

Midare lai\ge; boiling and with deep glory. He* was the 
greatest swordsmith of his age, and his good blades resemble 
tliose of Samoji and Shizu. 

(9) Hoju, in the era of Teio; a native of Mutsu. 

Blade sometimes narrow; point small; lori shallow; back tri- 
angular; irregular woody texture ; loose; of the straight, or of 
the midare type, or else resembling the work of Hobukuni, or 
of Sheki; some boil, and others not; cap round; figures, the 
Sanskrit lettei’s, sj^ade-shaped lotus fiower, etc., which resemble 
those of Hasebe, although inferior to his work. 

The short sword is either of the straight or the bent type; 
ill all other respects resembles the long swoxxl. The back of 
the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. 

(10) Getsusan, in the era of Geno to Meireki; lived in Mutsu 
or Dewa, 

Blade ordinary; small point; furrowed; common lori; skin 
the famous ‘Ayasugi’ (beautiful woody texture of the tree 
‘ sugi ’) ; some do not have this skin, while it appears in others; 
often split. 

The short swbrd is of various forms; rather small, but some- 
times medium; in all other respects resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular or round; file crosswise, 
or oblique; head round; edge elevated. 

VIII. Nokth Country Glass. 

Its boiling mark is mostly deep ; has some ‘ sunagasbi ’ ; the 
scattered line is infeinor to the work of other countries, although 
this is not invariably the case. The later works show deterior 
ation both in shape and in stuff -iron. 
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(1) Fiiyiiliiro, in tlie era of Koshi; lived in Wakasa, 

Blade and lori ordinary; triangular back and furroAv; point 
ratlier small; some liave tlie woody textiire, wliich is sometimes 
very beautiful; ^notare straigdit,’ or ^ Guuome midare ’ in type, 
and either large or wide edge. Some specimens are hard with- 
out boiling, wdiile others boil; some have deep \glory.’ 

The short sword is of various forms; some are medium in 
size; others have i)oints like long swords. 

The back of the nakago is varied; file crosswise or oblique; 
head round, and higher toward the edge. He was a grandson 
of ITirotsugu. Many generations succeeded him. 

(2) Kuniyasu, in the era of Oei; lived in Echizen. 

Blade wide and rather thin; lori deep; back triangular or 
round; regular wmody line ; some stiffness wdll be found in the 
stuff-iron on account of ph’emature welding; edge of the ^Gu- 
nome’ type, combined with the ‘reverse feet,’ or the straight 
edge, resembling Fujishinia’s blades; boils; some specimens 
have the -welded back; woody texture on the margin of the 
edge. The short sword resembles the long; signed Hai Kuni- 
yashu. The back of the nakago is angular; file great oblique. 
He is called Echizen Rai; born in Kyo, a descendant of Rai. 

(3) Morihiro, in the era of Oei; son of Kuniyasu; lived in 
Echizen. 

Blade wide; edge of the notare type or much scattered 
notare; back of the nakago round; signature of two letters. 

(4) Unozu, in the province of Et-chu, 

Blade and point of various forms ; furrowed ; lori shallow ; 
back triangular; edge of the great straight or midare type; 
some specimens . are brilliant, and have ‘ scattered lines,’ ‘ light- 
ening,’ etc.; cap varied, some having the irregular midare, and 
others the round; boils well; some blades ai*e so excellent that 
they are confounded with the Sagmi class; others show the 
slender, straight edge. The works of Hiudo Kunimitsu are 
the best of this class. Many have the woody texture, and the 
large, boiled, straight edge, etc., while others look like new 
swords. The quality of the blades is uneven. Genei*ally we 
see the ‘sunagashi’ on the edge, and sometimes the woody 
texture. 

The short sword is of many forms; some are medium in size, 
while others resemble the long swords. The nakago is some- 



times round in the hack; hie crosswise; head round; signed 
with the letter Kuni. * 

(5) Yoshihiro, in the era of Kenhu; lived in Et-chfi. 

Blade is long and bent; ridge rather wide; lori deep; fur- 
rowed; point sometimes long, although certain specimens have 
the small point; irregular woody texture; skin very hue; large 
and wide notare midare; fine, abundant boiling; deep glory; 
inidare always toward the hilt and broad in the side; cap r()iuid; 
kayeri deep ; some l)lades have the ‘ straight midare ’ and are 
beautiful, Tlie swords of Yosliiro greatly resemble those of 
Masamiine, but the texture of the latter is rough and active, 
while that of the former is fine and diffuse; the blade is like 
the finer work of Masamune. 

The wshort sword is rare; straiglit type, although some 
specimens are bent and have tlie triangular back. 

Tlie nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; point sharj), 
shallow, angular liead; signature generally lacking. The 
swords made by Yoshihiro during his residence in Kamakura 
and- signed Yoshihiro, are called Kamakura Go. He was a dis- 
ciple of Masamune. There was another swordsmith called 
Yoshihiro of the Seujuin class, hut his work is very different 
fi'om that of Yoshihiro of Et-chi"i. 

(G) Korishigc, in the era of Seiohu; called Gofukil Go; lived 
in Et-chu. 

.Blade long and considerably bent; ridge rather wide and 
high; fiuToVe{l; deep lori; triangular hack; points varied; 
irregular woody texture which is very beautiful, and found 
both on the body and on the edge; some blades have no skin, 
but are of close and beautiful welding; well-boiled midare; 
with sunagashi,’ Higlitening,’ or 'notare midare’; only rarely 
of the straight edge or of the 'large midare’ type; cap round 
and with deep ' kayeri.’ When Korishige was a disciple of 
Yoshihiro, his work had the small ridge and an edge which, 
melting into the stuff-iron, rose high like smoke. When after- 
wards he became a disciple of Masamune, his blade became 
very beautiful, with a strongly welded point. 

The short sword is of the straight type, narrow and thick, 
hut in all other respects resembles the long sword. The 
nakago has au angular hack; die crosswise; head round; 
inscription of the wide cut, although some are cut in the Ken 
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shape; signed sometimes as SayiH I^orisliige, a native of Go- 
fukn, in the district of Nei, of the province of Et-cliil. 

(7) Sanekage, in the era of Kenhii; a disciple of ISTorishige; 
lived in Kaga, 

The short sword is bent; lori common; back triangular; 
midare combined with ‘Gunome,’ or with ‘boiling notare,’ or 
with ‘straight edge,’ or with one like the work of Fujishima; 
ca}) round and deep; kayeri. The long sword is rai’ely seen. 
The back of the nakago is angular; lile crosswise; head round; 
signed "Fnjiwara. Sanekage was born in Et-chfi, but afterward 
I'emoved to Hoki and Echigo. 

(8) Tomoshige, in the era of Rareki; a disciple of Rai Kuni- 
toshi ; lived in Fujishima of Kaga. 

Ridge narrow; lori common. Some blades shallow' and with 
triangular backs; point small; of the ‘middle Gunome’ type, 
with round or irregular midare, having the straight or the 
double edge only rarely. IsTo blades of this artist’s work are 
brilliant, and many resemble the swords of the Seki or Bizen 
class; cap round or irregular. 

The short sword is of various forms and similar in structure 
to the long sword. Some specimens are of medium size. Tonio- 
shige -was a native of Echizen. The nakago has an angular back ; 
hie crosswise or crosswdse oblique; head angular with sides of the 
edge somewhat long, which is a general characteristic of Kaga. 

(9) Nobunaga, in the era of Oei; lived in Kaga. 

Middle Gunoine or small Gunome in type, or with an edge 
resembling Fujishima’s work. The short sword has the straight 
edge. In all other respects his blades resemble those of Fuji- 
shima, 

(10) IToseiji, in the ei’a of Kenbu; lived in Yajima; called 
Kunimitsu. 

Blade slender; irregular woody lines; small point; shallow 
lori ; made many halberds ; some of medium size, or of the 
‘Shobu’ 'class; edge of the ‘ Choji,’ or ‘great midare’ type, 
with ‘deep feet’; most specimens are not ‘boiled,’ but have 
deep ‘ glory.’ Some blades are of small size, or of the ‘ Ichimoji ’ 
type, or the straight edge. The cap is closely welded. In the 
case of the halberds the point is usually -welded softly for two 
or three inches. The short sword is rare; but it is straight and 


narrow. 
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Tile nakago has thick back; iile crosswise; head rather larger 
and round. 

(11) Kagemasa, in the era of Seiu; lived in Inaba. 

Bla<le slender; ridge high; ])()int small; lori deej); l>ack some- 
times triangular; wide, straight edge. Some spe(aniens are of 
the ^notare,’ or ^midare,’ or the ‘ Seki type,’ or with the 
straight edge and ‘ feet,’ or a little Ixuled; cap round, or, in 
some blades, with ‘scattered lines.’ 

The short swor<l is straight and narrow, generally of the 
straight edge tyi)e. The nakago has an angular back; tiU‘ 
crosswise obli<pie; head round; the letters of the inscription are 
rather long. 

(12) Yasutsiina, in the era of Daido; lived in Hoki. 

Blade long and wide; ridge narrow; point small; lori either 
shallow or deep; irregular woody texture; with ‘ small mi dare ’; 
well boiled; has ‘ ligliteiiing ’ or ‘sunagashi.’ Some speeimeiis 
have the notare edge; cap round; noble and giving all evidences 
of great age; tile crosswise; head round; inscription large; 

‘ Ken ’ and Sanskrit letter deet)ly cut and short. 

(13) Sanemori, in the era of ShGwa; lived in Ohara of Iloki. 

Blade long ; lori shallow ; point small ; lurid, irregular, straight 

edge, with, small midare ; some blades show the ‘ Choji edge ’ or 
‘Uchinoke’; boils; cap round; ‘Ken’ and Sanskrit letters 
deeply cut; file oblique, either small or large; head round; 
signature long, wide letters, Ohara Sanemori, of the Province 
Hoki, or Getsu kei XJnkj'-aku. 

(14) Doei, in the era of Kakitsu; lived in Izumo. 

Blade sometimes medium size, and sometimes of the ‘ Shobu 
type ’ ; ridge high ; point small ; lori varying with round ‘ Gu- 
nonie,’ ‘midare’ or ‘Hitatsura,’ or having welded back, either 
with . or without boiling, or of the slender and hard, straight 
edge, or of the type with ‘ small feet ’ ; with the furrow and the 
•figures cut near the center. 

The short sword is both straight and bent ; nakago with the 
thick, or the angularback; file middle oblique; head generally 
round. 


IX. IwAMi Class. 

There are long swords, medium swords and short swords. 
Tlie ridge is narrow; point varied; lori both deep and shallow; 
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some specimens with triangular bach; irregular woody texture; 
edge of tile medium and small Guuome types, or with the 
notare midare, or with scattered boiling, or with the straight 
edge; ca]) varied; figure in the centre, as in Sagainhs work. 
The nakago has the. round or angular back; file crosswise 
obli(pie or small oblique; head angular, with the longer side 
toward the edge. In Tadasada’s blades, however, the iile-mark 
is the great oblique, while some of Sadasuye’s swords show the 
(U’osswise Hie. 

(1) Naotsuna, in the era of Kenhu; a disciple of Masamune. 

Many of his blades are of large sixe; point small; cap round. 

The short sword is bent, while the other forms resemble the 
Iwami, class. 

(2) Sadatsuna, in the era of Meitoku. 

Most blades with scattered boiling. The short sword is 
slightly bent ; midare of the Utsu type, although some speci- 
mens show the ‘reverse, midare.’ In all other respects his 
swords resemble the work of their clavss. 

(3) Tadasada. 

Blade rather wide; of the crowded ‘small Gunome,’ or of the 
‘great Gunome’ type. The short sword is rarely seen; cap 
round; in all other respects showing the peculiarities of the 
Iwami class. 

(4) Sadasuye. 

The long sword is rare. The medium and short ‘swords are 
slender and straight; with the straight edge, or, occasionally 
with midare; cap round. In all other respects these blades 
resemble the works of the Iwami school. 

X. • Bizek Class. 

(Works before Genreki are spoken of as belonging to the 
‘ Old Bizen ’ class.) 

The blade generally has a strong appearance; bent at the 
middle ; lori sharp or medium ; regular or irregular woody tex- 
ture. Old Bizen has the round welded marks; boiling fine, 
never rough, but generally scanty. It has deep ‘glory.' The 
edge is of the ‘ midare; ’ the ‘ Choji,’ or the straight edge type 
having ‘ feet.’ Some have a very close resemblance to the Kyo 
class, which, however, has richer boiling, a welded back, and 
not so much curve as the Bizen class; also like the school of 
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Icliimoji, Rai Ivuniyuki, Ivunitoslii, or Saclatosbi. Some of the 
Old Bizeii work is like Awadaguclii, having no ‘feet’ and 
rarely the ‘ straight edge.’ The cap is generally sharp, 
liaving kayeri; very rarely round. The hgure designs are 
generally slender; “Kurikara” and “Ken” are mostly cut 
narrow and placed in the ridge; the Sanskrit letter is imskill- 
fully executed, hoing open, short, and pointed. Furrow 
readies to the small point, furrow point follows the form of the 
small point of the blade. Most blades liave the second furrow 
which reaches to the nakago. From the era of llochi on, the 
furrows are generally wide and shallow, having a round end. 
Its ‘ Ken ’ has the middle ridge ; and Sankozuke is deeply cut. 
Later works may have boiling or not; some liave the woody 
texture, but, being coarse, may be judged as Bizen work at 
once; some, too, are like the later Seki works. Welded back 
is rare, but occasionally it may be found in the latex* works. 
Generally the Bizen swords have ‘ shadow color ’ on the body, 
especially in the work of Kanemitsu. The stuff -iron has a 
woody texture, called the “ Bizeii skin; ” the iron is somewhat 
soft. The short swords are of different kinds, but Old Bizen 
and Icliimoji class have no short swords. The file-marks are 
neaxdy always oblique, but in some of the Old Bizen and Ichi- 
moji the crosswise mark is found; head mostly round; back 
x'oiind and angular, 

(1) Sukehira, in the era of Eien, province of Bizen. 

Blade riaxTOw and long; lori common; regular woody tex- 
ture; boils well; some have oblique skin at hilt; of the skill- 
fully made ‘ midare ’ or the ‘ large Choji ’ type, like Noidmune, 
Kumotsugu, etc. Some are of the straight edge, mixed with 
‘ small midare ; ’ point closely welded ; back of the nakago 
thick; file-marks crosswise. Two generations used the same 
insoi'iption. The first works are superior, and ai^e inscribed as 
“ Bizen no Kuni Sukehira.” The letter was written thus (^).' 
Occasionally it is said, the blades wei*e inscribed “Motohira.” 

(2) Kanehiro, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; lori and ridge, medium; point 
small; regular, very fine woody line; deep, wide furrow; of 
‘ small midare,’ or ‘ straight edge type ’ combined with the 
‘small midare;’ boils well; woody texture, ‘lightening’ or 
‘TJchiyoke’ on the edge; some gay, others gloomy. Some 
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have a large woody texture on the ‘ midare,’ and sometimes, 
the oblique skin at the hilt; cap round or closely welded. The 
back of the nakago is thick; file-marks crosswise; head round. 
He afterwards lived in Kawachi. Some say that this Kaneliiro 
is a different man, not Kaneliiro of the era of Eien ; but perhaps 
that is not so, for it is customary to work differently in a 
different country. 

(3) Sukokane, province of Ibzen. 

Blade narrow and slender; lori shallow; regular woody tex- 
ture; some are furrowed; point small; is of the ‘small midare’ 
or the straight edge type, having ‘small feet,’ although some 
Bpecimens have ‘ large midare,’ and others have ‘ balls ’ and are 
well boiled; cap round; back of nakago round; file-marks 
middle oblique; head round. The same inscription is found 
among the works of the school of Ichimoji. The letters are of 
large and small types, but lack distinction. 

(4) Tomonari, province of Bizen. 

Blade long and slender; lori shallow; some have round back; 
point small; sometimes the furrow is wide; some have woody 
texture; the edge is of the ‘small midare’ type, some having 
‘ reverse feet,’ of the straight edge having ‘feet,’ of the ‘ small 
notare edge,’ or of the ‘ Choji edge; ’ cap round; boils finely, 
or considerably. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. On one side the inscription is (reads), 

‘ (Long live the Lord) and on the reverse side “Tomonari of 
the Province of Bizen.” This sword is used in the festival of 
the Shogun. Other signatures in use are: “ Tomonari,” 
“Tomo-nari of the Province Bizen,” and “Oho.” It is said 
that there were three men using the same inscription. 

(5) Kobufusa, province of Bizen. 

Blade not broad; point small; irregular woody texture; boils 
considerably; of the ‘notare’ combined with ‘ Choji ’ type; 
none has ‘ great midare.’ 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-mai’ks oblique; grad- 
ually becomes slender toward the point; inscription consists of 
the two initials. There were two generations of swordsmiths. 

(6) Yoshikane, in the era of Choreki. 

Blade strong; lori shallow; small point active, and with 
skin; is of the ‘middle’ or ‘wide straight edge’ type, having 
26 
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‘ small micl<ar<:^j’ or of the ‘ Clioji edge; ’ ‘ edge hard; ’ cap has a 
little niidare or is round and has small Mcayeri.’ The hack of 
the nakago is thick; hle-marks of different sorts; head round. 

(7) Masatsuue, in the era of Eien. 

Blade narrow and long ; mostly of the ridge make ; lori shal- 
low; a fine, heaiitiful, regular woody texture; point small; is 
of the Ssmall midare ’ type combined with ^Ohoji;’or of the 
large edge having midare, or of the larger make, or of the 
‘ reverse midare ; ’ has boiling marks. 

There were three generations in Bizeu that used the same 
inscription, but the works of the later generations are inferior; 
works of the second generation have ‘small midare; ’ the third 
generation has ‘ small midare ’ at the hilt, but are of the 
‘ straight edge ’ type upward from the middle of the blade to 
the point, which is like Niji Kunitoshi. 

The back of the nakago is thick ; file-mark crosswise oblique ; 
head mostly round. There were two Masatsunes called “ Ino 
Masatsune,” besides the Masatsunes of Bit-chii and Tsukuchi, 
making five Masatsunes in all. 

XI. IcuiiMOJi Class. 

There is no short sword. Larger structure is rare; the back 
of lori is shallow; mostly of the ridge make; point small; is 
of ‘Choji midare’ type; glory deep; boiling scanty; has the 
‘ reverse midare ’ both large and small ; cap round, sometimes it 
has a welded back. » 

The back of the nakago is thick ; file-marks crosswise ; head 
I'ound. The work of Yoshioka Ichimoji has furrow; point 
somewhat long; lori deep. The edge of the midare of his work 
has less glory than Ichimoji, and is ordinary; file-marks great 
oblique ; straight edge very rarely seen. 

(1) Xorimune, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; of the ridge make; loii shal- 
low; point small; fine, beautiful, irregular woody texture like 
Kyo work; of the ‘ Choji ’ edge, having ‘balls,’ of the ‘small 
midare,’ having ‘ reverse feet,’ or ‘ Uchinoke,’ or of that hav- 
ing the broad edge in the point; some boiling mark; very skill- 
fully made. 

The nakago has thick back, file-marks great or middle 
oblique; point slender; head round. Among the Tachi of this 
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class there are the works made by the Emperor Gotoba, which 
are known as ‘‘ Kikugukuri.’’ (The details are given under 
the Kyo class.) On the swords which Norimune made, while 
he was in the royal service, ho signed himself IsTorimune’’ at 
the head of the nakago, this being the custom of all the sword- 
smiths in the royal service. Sometimes he cut the figure of the 
Kiku (chrysanthemum) flower of sixteen petals above his name, 
or, again, the word “Ichi’’ (one). There is another skillful 
smith in Nagafune who also uses “ Norimune.” The edge is 
of the ^ midarc ’ in the middle and waist, and of the ^ wide 
stx’aight edgeMn the point; fine, regular woody texture^, like 
Masatsune; mostly inscribed as “a native of hTagafune ” in a 
slender type. 

The nakago is like that of the royal smith. There are many 
men who use the same inscription. 

(^) Yasunori, in the era of Genreki; son of Norimune. 

Blade slender and considerably curved; ridge naiTow; lori 
deep ; of regular woody texture ; very fine skin ; ‘ small midare ; ’ 
boils; like hlorimune. Many features are common to both, but 
the work of the son is far inferior to that of the father. 

(3) Sukemune, era of Genreki. 

Blade is wide and longer in its point; lori common; those 
having the inscriptions are slender; like Kunitoshi (of ^N’iji) ; 
of fine, regular woody texture, the ‘notare edge’ having the 
^down feet,’ boiling at the point of the ‘midare;’ some have 
‘waist edge;’ is called Dai (great) Ichimoji; inscription an 
engraved Kiku (chrysanthemum fiower), and the number 
“Ichi”; file-marks oblique ; head round. 

(4) Sukenari, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade somewhat wide; lori common; regular woody lines; 

‘ midare ’ resembles that of Sukemune. Although his work 
was inferior when he signed as “ Sukeshi,” yet he became skill- 
ful after he was appointed royal smith. 

(5) Sukenobu, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender, fine, regular woody lines; ‘small midare,’ or 
having fine ‘Choji;’ boils; has unrefined appearance, but is 
nevertheless skillfully made. 

(6) Kobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender; indge high; lori common; regular woody 
lines; of the ‘ Choji edge,’ having the ‘ large midare; ’ boiling 
fine; sometimes ‘small midare.’ 
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' The nakago has the round back; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. 

(7) Nobufusa, the same province as Sukemime. 

Blade appears strong; stiff at hilt; lori common; point 
small ; fine woody texture, of the ‘ small midare ’ type, of 
which some are equal and slender to the top, and others a little 
wider; sometimes of the Hdioji edge’ like Norimune. Cap 
round or closely welded. 

The nakago has round back; file-marks crosswise, small or 
large oblique; head round. 

(8) Nobumasa, in the era of Tei o; vson of Nobufusa. 

Blade thin and slender, resembling the work of his father; 
ridge high; lori deep; regular woody textui’e ; of the skillfully 
made midare, which is closely welded at the point, and some- 
what curved. 

(9) Muneyoshi, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; Ioi*i shallow; point small; fine and beautiful, 
regular woody texture; with ‘ small midare ’ or ^ Choji,’ having 
‘ balls ; ’ has ‘ boiling ’ and ‘ glory ; ’ cap round ; nakago with 
round back; file crosswise, or small or medium oblique; head 
round, and generally quite large, with Ichimoji; although in 
the blades of Norimune and Muneyoshi it is thin and slender. 

(10) Yoshimuiie, a son of Muneyoshi; in the era of Gennin. 

liis blades are the same as those of Muneyoshi’s, although 

some of his edges are stained. 

(11) Yoshimochi, a son of Siikiyoshi; in the era of Bunei. 

Ilis blades resemble those of Muneyoshi, but are not brilliant, 

while some specimens have the straight edge and feet. 

(12) Yoshiiye, in the era of Kenreki; the son of Muneyoshi. 

Blade slender; lori common; regular woody lines and fine 

woody texture; very fine point; with excellent ‘ Choji’ which is 
broad toward the top; some specimens have ‘Ohikei.’ Toshi- 
iye’s work resembles Norimune’s, yet some say he is identical 
with ‘‘Sanjo Yoshiiye,” whose blades resemble his very closely, 
although they are entirely different, the Bijen class having the 
nakago inscribed on the ridge as “manufactured by Yoshiiye” 
and with the oblique file, while the Sanjo type has the nakago 
inscribed on the plain as “made by Yoshiiye,” and with the 
crosswise file, besides having its edge well boiled and broad at 
the hilt. 
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(13) Yoshiliira, son of Yosliiiyo. 

Blado ourved; ridge bigb, wide and strong; lori shallow; 
point small; ])eautiful regular woody texture, but a trifle lurid; 
‘])lain Clioji edge’ in tyi)e, having deep ‘glory’; some j)oints 
are ])roa(l, while others resetnhle Moriije’s work; some s])ecimens 
have the ‘waist edge,’ and others have an edge like a shadow, 
sometimes invisible and sometimes visible; cap round; back of 
th(‘ nakago thick; lile crosswise or oblicpie. 

(1.4) Yoshifusa, in the erji of Kenpd. 

I^lade wide; ridge high; lori deep; point small; regular 
wootly lines; lurid skin; of the ‘Ghoji’ ty})e, having ‘large 
reverse inidare’; })oint sharp; some specimens have ‘l)alls,’ or 
the ■woody texture both on body and edge; ‘glory’ deep; no 
boiling; caps closely welded; back of the nakago thick; file 
great obhupie ; head round ; inscription small. 

Tile three generations of Yoshifusa used the same inscription, 
but in larger type; all have the ‘Choji edge.’ There was also 
another swordsmitli of the same name, whose edge is straight 
and with ‘small midare,’ while still another lived in Bit-chfi, 
the two being sometimes confounded. 

(15) Yoshimoto; son of Yoshifusa.* 

His blades resemble those of Yoshifusa; some have ‘midare’ 
and ‘ Choji,’ ])ut the edge has a hurried and ordinary apipear- 
ance. Pte was an adopted son of Sukeyoshi. 

(10) Sadazane, of the same era as Yoshimoto. 

Blade somewhat slender but thick; ridge narrow; lori deep; 
flue, regular woody texture witli visible ‘waist edge’; of the 
‘notare’ type, with brilliant ‘reverse feet’; the ‘ Choji edge’ is 
rare ; upper edge broad. In the cap, the round, straight edge 
has a slight ‘kayeri,’ and has a hard, loose appearance, with 
line boiling marks*. 

(17) Chikakane, in the era of Koan. 

Blade slender; lori deep; point small; woody texture; of the 
‘vsmall inidare ’ type, as in the blades of Bijen, or Yoshibira; 
midare scanty toward the point; boils gradually; cap round; 
back of the nakago thick ; flle oblique. 

(18) PTorifusa, in the era of Kenpd; son of Sukefusa; lived in 
Takatsu; called “ Takagama Umanojo.” 

Blade much curved; ridge thick; lori common; regxdar 
woody texture ; stuff-iron with a clear hard back ; ‘ Choji ’ both 
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large and small; irregular ‘‘feet” wliicli may be seen on the 
blade, combined with a brilliant ‘ small midare.’ 

(19) Koresuke, younger brother of ISTorifusa. 

lori shallow; point small ; rich woody texture ; lurid skin; of 
the straight edge ty])e, with ‘small midare’; cap round; back 
thick; iile ohlirpie; head round. 

(20) Siikeziane, in the era of Buni; younger brother of Kore- 
suke; disciple of Norimune. 

Blade is (‘onsideralily curved and long; ridge average and 
strong in formati(ni ; point and lori average or shallow; irregu- 
lar woody texture; skin fine. Some blades have the welded 
back like the large swords of Ichimoji; ‘inidare’ and ‘ Choji ’ 
large; some si)ecimens are well Imiled, and the ‘choji’ of certain 
ones is very brilliant an<l noble; edge exc|uLsite and clear; cap 
round; back thick; iile small oblique; head round; Inscription 
Inliteral. Sukezane became more skillful after lie removed to 
Kamakura. He was the ancestor of Togenji. 

(21) Sukemitsu, in the era of Teiei; called Yoshioka Ichimoji. 
Blade long and stiff; lori shallow; line, regular woody edge; 

‘ vsmall midare’ with ‘reverse feet,’ and, in the U})per i)art, 
straight edge, with ‘small feet’; tile oblique; head generally 
round; iiiscri])ed with his initials, or “ Sukemitsu, a native of 
Yoshioka of the province Bizen.” 

(22) Sukeyoshi, in the era of Kenpo; was the father of Suke- 
mitsu. 

His work resembles that of Sukemitsu; edge broad, witli 
‘reverse midare,’ as in the blades of Ichimoji; some specimens 
are of large size. 

(23) Sanetoshi, in the era of Teiji; son of Yoshizane. 

Blade slender; ridge rather highly curved; lori shallow; 
regular woody texture; rough skin; fine woody texture both on 
body and edge; edge with ‘small midare’ at the hilt; and ‘ large 
Choji’ in the centre, which lacks distinction. In some speci- 
mens, resembling Moriiye’s work; ‘scattered feet’ appear 
toward the point. Some blades have ‘Sunagashi,’ and others 
have ‘ shadowy waist edge ’ ; cap broad ; file oblique. Hiroyo- 
shi, the son of Norifusa, and two other men in the era of Shoo, 
used a similar inscription. 

(24) Kunimime, in the era of Rekijin; removed afterward to 
Sagami; called “Bizen Sahuro.” 
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Blade long and thick; point slender; lori slialknv”; irregular 
woody texture; rough and lurid skin; the edge has rich ^niidare ’ 
at the middle; some ‘notare’ tending upward and toward 
the ])oint; generally of the wide, straight edge type, haTiiig 
dee]) .‘feet’; some are of the ‘Choji’ edge type, both large 
and small ; stains on the edge are frequent; ca]) round and lacks 
rich boiling marks, perha]>s owing to iin])erfeet welding; some 
have dee]) ‘glory’; hack thick; file ol)lique; head round. ISTotli- 
ing is known about his short swords. While living in Rokid^ara 
in Kyo, he inscribed as “Kuninao.” Figures are rare. His 
son, Masamune, also signed himself as “Kmiimune.” 

(25) Moriiye, in the era of Hoji; a native of Hadakeda. 

Ridge rather wide; lori shallow; point small; line, regular 
wo6dy lines, occasionally a trifle lurid; ‘Choji edge,’ having 
‘ large midarc ’ at hilt and ‘ small midare ’ at the point. Shape 
of ‘ Choji ’ is somewhat angular. Some blades have the Hyotan 
edge, or ‘double Ohoji’; while others have the ‘visible waist 
edge,’ which is broad, or ‘ notare edge,’ or that with ‘XJtsuri,’ 
or stain on the edge; cap round. The short sword is rare, and 
of the narrow straight ty])e; back thick; file oblique; head 
round; signed by his two letters, or ,as “made by Kurijiri 
Moriiye.” His grandson xisexV the same signature. His ‘ Choji 
edge ’ is far inferior, aiid in his ‘ Hyotan ’ there is no double edge. 
The letter ‘ Mori ’ of his name differs from that of liis grand- 
father, which is written in a different script. lesuke and another 
swordsmith of the Hagafune class also used the same signature. 

(^0) Sanemori, in the era of Kenji; grandson of Moriiye. 

His work resembles that of Moriiye; lori shallow; point 
small; skin somewhat I'ough; edge of ‘large midare’ or ‘ Choji,’ 
or with the ‘reverse midare.’ The straight edge has ‘reverse 
feet’ or small boiling; many have stains on the edge; cap 
round. Mothing is known about the short sword. Thick back; 
crosswise file; round head; the same inscription is found in 
Hoki, but in a larger script. 

(27) Tochika, lived in Hadakeda; father of Moriiye. 

His work generally resembles that of Sanemori; appearance 
strong; some specimens with the ‘Choji edge.’ 

(28) Mitsutada, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune. 

Blade strong at centre, bent at hilt, sometimes thick and 

wdde ; generally furrowed ; lori shallow ; point small ; regular 
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woody edge; sMii of woody texture, a trifle lurid, hut resem- 
bling a ‘ large Olioji ’ of skillful make ; >some have boiled marks, 
others the ^double Choji,’ and still others have Sleep midare 
feet’ on the stuff-iron and ] joint. The chief care is the e<lge; 
skill occasionally is rough. There is no short sword; ba(*k thin; 
iile ol)li<{ue; head mostly roumh 

(29) Isfagamitsu (Juiikei), in the era of Keiukd; lived in 
Nagafuue. 

.'Blade like Mitsutada; nearly all are furroweil ; lori shallow ; 
point small; fine, beautiful, regular woody lines; very skillfully 
executed ^ Choji edge,’ the ‘midare’ having round heads like 
scattered cherry-flowers. Some liave ‘ Chikei,’ or ‘ lightening ’ ; 
woody texture on edge; has lirilliant, dee]) ‘glory.’ Some have 
‘Choji’ at the hilt, and the wide, straight edge, combined with 
the ‘midare’ at the point. The cap has ‘midare,’ or, with 
some, the ‘Utsuri.’ Short sword is rare and inferior. Back 
thin; file oblique; head mostly round. 

(30) hfagamitsu (Sakonshogen), sou of the. aforesaid ISTaga- 
mitsu; in the era of Shoo. 

His work resembles that of his father. Blade slender and 
thick ; furrowed, or doubly furrowed; lori medium; skin some- 
times rather lurid, as in the swords of his father Junkei, but 
inferior; large scale rare; some blades have ‘lightening’; edge 
with ‘small midare,’ or ‘middle midare,’ having ‘feet,’ or it 
ap]>ears to he the Him])le straight edge, or resembles the work of 
Kagemitsii ; lori sometiTues deep ; cap round. The short sw<.>rd is 
rare, thick and dry; with ‘small midare,’ although tlie straight 
edge occasionally occurs; caj) of various fVjrms; figure designs 
are cut like ‘Ken,’ ‘furrow,’ etc.; the nakago is like Junkei’s 
work, and is sometimes signed Nagafuue.” 

(81) Sanenaga, in the era of Seio; lived in Nagafuue; a dis- 
ciple of Junkei. 

Blade is like that of Nagamitsu; lori shallow; furrowed; 
point small; regular woody lines; skin Imlliaut, though some- 
what lurid; edge with ‘small midare ’; ‘small Choji,’ or straight, 
although some specimens show the ‘middle straight’ edge, with 
pointed ‘feet,’ or resemble the blades of Aoye or Nagamitsu; 
caj:) round and occasionally somewhat boiled. Short swords 
unknown. Thick hack; oblique file; round head; signed with 
his two initials, generally in long script, although some are 
signed “Taira.” 
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(32) Kageliide, in the era of Iloji; lived in Nagafune; 
younger brotlier of Mitsutacla. 

(33) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji ; lived in Nagafune ; younger 
brother of Mitautada. 

Blade stiff and narrow; ridge l)road; lori shallow; point small; 
skin is a little lurid; of the ‘'luidare’ edge, which is of the 
darkened, ‘‘reverse inidare ’ clearing at the margin of the edge. 
Sometimes has the M)road notare’ or the l)road edge. The cap 
is round, or has a little Mcayeri’; some boil; welded l)aek. 
Thick hack; great ol)li(|ue file; round hand. Short sword is not 
known. 

(34) Kagenutsu, in the era of Keicho; son of.Junkei. 

Blade thick; ridge narrow and angular; width medium; lori 
dee]) ; point small ; regular woody grain, which is line and of the 
Noshihada type; a trifle lurid; the edge is of the Nokogiri 
(dass, with ‘small midare,’ or the straight edge, combined with 
the ‘ Nokogiri,’ while some s])Gciniens have the midare visible 
in the stuff-iron, or show the boiling, or the pure, straight edge 
type; cap straight-e<lged ; point round. The short sword is 
sti’aight and narrow, with triangular back ; ‘ Nokogiri ’ or straight 
edge inty])e; cap straight or pointed. The short SAVord is supe- 
rior to the long. Back thick or angular; file oblique; head 
round. This blade is called the Kagemitsu type, wdiile those 
with the broad l)ack are termed “Kagemitsu make.” 

(35) Kagemasa, in the era of Koo. 

Some of his blades have the furrow, while others are of 
the ridge type. They generally resemble Kagemitsu’s >swords, 
with the ‘Kokogiri’ edge, having ‘small reverse midare,’ which 
in some specimens is visible on the stuff-iron. The short SAVord 
is like Kagemitsu’s Avork, both with small and large ‘ midare ’ ; 
some blades have flgures; back thick; flle oblique; head round. 

(36) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
son of Kagemitsu. 

Blade furrowed; lori deep; points varying; of the ‘Nokogiri’ 
type, or AAuth ‘ notare ’ ; rarely of the straight edge class. The 
shoi't SAVord is straight; edge straight, or combined with the 
‘Nokogiri’ edge, or resembling the Avoik of Kanemitsu; back 
angular; file oblique; head round. 

(37) Kanemitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagasumi; son 
of Kagemitsu; a disciple of Masanuine. 
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Blade broad; lori deep; back triangular; point mediuin; 
slender furroAv, teriniiiating in I'ound form, about a half »sun 
above the hilt; irreg'ular woody lines, which are lurid and visi- 
ble oil the stuff-iron; no boiling marks; of the ‘ ]N'okogiri,’ Mio- 
tare,’ or wide, straight edge tyiie, with ‘feet’; cap round or 
]K)inted. The short sword is curved, thin and wide, or straight 
and long; in type of the ‘hfokogiri,’ ‘notare,’ or ‘notare’ (ann- 
bined with ‘Nokogiri'; some blades show the straight e<lge; cap 
as in the work of Yoshimitsu; back thin or angular; file obli([ue; 
head romuh Skillfully cut figures such as ‘Ken ’or ‘Kuri- 
kara,’ which is short. After Kanemitsu became a dis(*iple of 
]\[asanmne, his work develo])ed brilliancy; before that the lilade 
was narrow and had the ‘midare of small feet.’ 

(38) JVIoromitsu, son of Kanemitsu. 

(39) Moromitsu,. Toniomitsu and Kanemitsu produced work 
nearly similar. 

(40) Yosliikage, almost like Kanemitsu. 

(41) Kaneiuiga, in the era of Koreki, son of Naganao. 

His blades closely resembled those of Kanemitsu; boils well. 

(4’^) Tomomitsu. 

Blade medium or wide ; lori deep ; back triangular; has figures ; 
is of the ‘great iiotare,’ or of the ‘G-unome’ type; combined 
with ‘midare’; different <*aps. The short sword is curved, 
wide and thin. Some blades are of the ‘great notare,’ while 
others are of the ‘small notare’ type, combined with sharp 
‘feet’; back angular; file marks oblique; head round. lie was 
a son of Kanemitsu; lived in Kagafune; in the era of Teiji. 

(43) liidemitsu, in the era of Oei. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu ; of the ‘ Kokogiri,’ or the ‘reverse 
midare ’ type, 

(44) Morikage, the same era as Hidemitsu. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu; of the large make, or of the 
slender straight edge. 

(45) Masamitsu, in the era of Teiji ; lived in Nagafime ; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

Blade fiat; lori deep; back triangular; point small dr medium; 
edge of the ‘IsTokqgiri’ or combined with the ‘notare,’ while 
other specimens show ‘ round Gunome ’ ; boiling lacking ; cap 
varying, but with ‘midare.’ The short sword is curA^ed and 
rather Avide, and resembles the long sword, although some 
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speeiineiis liave the straight edge; hack angular; file oblique; 
head round. 

(do) Motoinitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in hTagafune ; a dis- 
ciple of Kaneniitsu. 

All his swords resemble the work of Masainitsu, although his 
blades liave slight boiling marks. 

(d7) IMotomasa, of the same era as Motomitsu. 

All his swords resemble the Avork of Motomitsu; welded edge 
somewhat hard in its margin; ‘ midare ’ fine ; boiling scanty and 
somewhat ctoarse. 

(4-S) Choji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in jN*agafune; a disci- 
])le of Masaimine. 

Blade wide and thin; point medium; lori deep or triangular; 
ridge sharp; furrowed; irregular woody lines and lurid skin; 
with ' notare edge,’ large ‘reverse midare’ of ‘notare’ type, 
while some specimens show ‘Gunome’ or the ‘Hitatsura,’ com- 
bined with ‘reverse midare’; edge widened toward the point, 
and with rich boiling; cap either round or sharp, and -with very 
deep ‘ka^j-eri.’ The short sword is curved, wide and thin, but 
in all other res])ects it resembles the long sword, although some 
s])ecimens are too long and have all the characteristics of the 
Kamakura class; back thick; file-marks oblique; head round; 
large inscription. His work before lie became the disciple of 
Masaniiiue differed from his father’s style. 

(49) Motoshige, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
became a disciple of Sadamune. 

Blade wide, thick, or medium; lori deep; point medium; a 
lurid, woody texture like that of the Bit-chtl class ; no boiling ; 
is of the medium straight edge, combined with ‘reverse feet,’ 
or with ‘nokogori,’ or of unusual make, such as ‘balled midare’; 
cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, otherwise 
resembles the long sword; some are of ‘notare’ edge; back 
varying; hle-marks oblique; head round. He afterward lived in 
Hikara of Hoki. 

(50) Chikakage, in the era of Shoo ; a disciple of Nagamitsu. 

His blades resemble Motoshige’s work. 

(51) Shigezane, the same era as Chikakage; afterward became 
a disciple of Sadamune. 

His work resembles Motoshige’s work, although some blades 
are of the small ‘Kokogiri’ with ‘small feet.’ 
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( 52 ) Sukekimi, in tlie era of Geiitoku; lived iu Kokubuji. 

lori deep; i)oint small; of tlie straight edge type, eombined 

with the small midare” ; some speeimens have s(‘attered boil- 
uig marks; with ‘ ITehinoke.’ Tlie short sword is very rare; 
back thiek; hie medium or large and ohli(|iie; head generally 
round. 

(53) XTnsho, a [)riest; iu the era of Kensho; lived in ITkai. 

Blade slender; ridge wide; lori <leep; line, regular woody 

texture; skin lurid; of the ^ small midare ’ ty])e, combined with 
‘'reverse feet,’ although some speeimens show the straight edge, 
while others have ‘’feet’; boiling either scanty or considerable; 
cap round, oi* with slight ‘kayeri.’ The short sword is very 
rare; of the straight ty})e ; back both thin and angular; small 
oblique hie; round head. Unsho’s sou (in the era of Bunpo), 
used the same signature as his father. 

(54) XJnji, a son of XTnsho; in the era of Ihni]>o; lived in 
Ukai, 

Ridge wide, and either low or high; lori medium; point 
small; skin lurid; of Ssmall midare ’ type, or of straight edge, 
combined with ‘small midare,’ although some blades have 
‘midare’ at the hilt, and ‘feet’ toward the top; rich boiling 
mark; caj) very round, or with slight ‘kayeri.’ In some 
instances it resembles the Bit-chu class. The short sword is 
rare; straight or slightly (Uirved; hack thick; great ol^lique' hie; 
round head. Four swordsmiths have used the same siguature, 

( 55 ) XJnJu, in the era of Keiibu; lived in XJkai; son of the 
younger Xln’shd. 

Blade wide; ridge broad; lori deep; point varying; skin lurid; 
of the ‘small midare’ type, or with the straight edge, having 
the ‘small midare’ ; rich boiling marks; cap round. The short 
sword is curved; back wide or triangular; some speeimens are 
of the straight edge type, although in all other res})ects they 
resemble the long sword ; back thick ; great oblique file ; head 
round. 

Xn. Yoshii Class. 

In the era of Shoo or Oei. 

Blade thick, angular or medium; loii deep, or with triangular 
back; some points are slightly longer than usual; lurid skin; 
edge of straight or ‘small midare ’type, with ‘feet,’ although 
some are of the hard, slender, straight type, while others are 
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Rickiki, with tlie ‘round Gunomo midare,’ or with a woody 
texture and suuagashi,’ hotli on the body and edges; cap vary- 
ing; boiling mark sometimes present. The short sword is either 
curved or straight, but in all other rest)ects it resembles the long 
sword. The nakago has different kinds of ])aeks; tile oblique; 
head round. In the case of 'Naganori’ the edge is thick; lori 
sliallow; of the ‘Gunoine ’ or the straight tyi)e, combined with 
‘small midare ’ or ‘feet,’ or with spotted skin, resembling 
Aoye’s blades. This class also iindudes Ivagenori, the son of 
Kagehide of Nagafune, Yoshinori, Kiyonori, and otlu^rs. 

XIII. BiT-cnxi Class. 

Blade narrow or wide; lori deep; three-angled or round back; 
small, large or long point; generally the furrow is narrow. 
Figures such as ‘Ken ’ and Sanskrit letters are rare. Skin lurid 
and of so-called ‘Kamagu’ skin; in some* cases, showing regular 
and beautiful texture. 

There are many varieties of the short sword. In the Kata- 
yama class, the long sword is rare, attention being devoted to 
the ‘Naginata’ (halberd), having the large point. The edge, 
witli but few exceptions, is straight, but show ‘feet, ‘small 
feet,’ or ‘reverse midare..’ 

Some of the Naginata are of larger make. The margin of 
the edge is clear and distinct; glory slender; boiling hne; some 
have small or middle straight edge. The cap may be round or 
pointed, or have deep ‘kayeri.’ The nakago has a thick back, 
oblicpie hie, and rounded head. Some have the crosswise or 
‘ Higaki ’ file-mark, but the edge, in that case, is thicker. 

(1) Sadatsugu, in the era of Genreki; lived in Aoye. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; is of the straight or the ‘small 
midare’type, and apt to have ‘small midare’ at the. hilt, and 
the wide, straight edge, having ‘small feet’ at the middle; 
much boiling; some have ‘large midare’; skin tolerably good. 
Ilis work was skillfully done, as befitted a royal smith. Sadat- 
sugu’s swords do not at all resemble the common Bit-chu class. 
The signature consists of his t-wo initials in large type, but 
sometimes the inscription is “ Yasu.” Swords inscribed “ Osumi 
Gonnosuke Taira no Sadatsugu” are the work of a different man, 
who, though frequently signiiag as “Sadatsugu,” carved the 
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character ‘ tsiigii ’ clif!erently. He also made short swords. His 
work is inferior. 

(2) Tsugiiye, in the era of Geiireki; son of Sadatsugu. 

The hhide is curved from tlie liilt; thick hack; shallow lori; 
steep ridge; edge of small, hut wide midare upward from the 
middle; ()hli(pie file. 

(3) Tsunetsugu, e.on temporary with Tsugiiye. 

The hlade is eonsidera])ly hent, and has a common appear- 
ance; lori shallow; point small; regular woody lines; of '’small 
midare,’ ‘ stnall reverse midare,’ or straight edge; ea]) round; 
short sword of the straight make; inscribed in a large lett(‘r; 
some have crosswise file. Thei*e are other makers using the 
same inscription. 

(4) Yoshitsugu. 

Long and small swords are of the straight, ‘small midare,’ or 
the ‘notare’ types; in general, of irregular make. Welding 
seems to he had. 

(t5) Moritsugu. 

Blade wide ; stuff-iron lias a hard and xigly appearance ; file- 
mark distinct. 

(0) Tsugiiyoshi. 

Deep ‘feet’ and ‘IJchinoke.’ Plis short swords resemble the 
blades of Shintogo. ' 

' (7) Masatsime, in the era of Genreki ; lived in Bit-chfi ; a dis- 

ciple of Tsuneto. 

Blade long, slender, and considerably hent; lori shallow. 
Some have the rounded hack; narrow ridge; small i:>oint ; fine, 
regular woody lines; lurid skin; straight edge, mixed with 
‘reverse midare,’ or one like common “Aoye”; cap round; fine 
boiling; a few have the ‘lightening’ or ‘Hakikake,’ etc. ; angu-' 
lar hack; great oblique file; slender point; round head. 

(8) Katayama, called Katayama Ichimoji; lived in Bit-chii. 

Breadth and thickness medium ; lori medium ; small or lai'ge 

point; Naginata (halherds) numerous; short sword unknown ; is 
of the ‘large, reverse midare,’ or ‘simple midare’; boiling may 
he numerous or scanty; cap round or pointed; deep ‘kayeri’; 
angular hack ; oblique file ; round head. Almost all are unsigned. 

(9) letsugu. 

Closely resembles the work of the great Ichimoji; boils; deep 
‘glory’; some have regular ‘feet’ or ‘midare’ on the ridge. It 
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is said tliat Katayama lias regularly arranged ‘feet,’ and tlie 
straight edge welded widely above the Fiikiira. 

XW. Mihaba (of Bungo) Class. 

Kidge high; narrower bent; fre(|ueutly furrowed; lori com- 
mon, shallow or hacked ; points vary. Even though it belongs 
to the regular woody line class, it has the appearance of the com- 
})li(^ated woody texture, Soniethnes the skin is lurid. Many 
are of the straight edge type, having ‘XJehinoke’; or of ‘Uchi- 
noke’ mixed with ‘small x’everse feet,’ wither without boiling 
mark. The cap may be either round or pointed. Short sword 
is of the straight type, tliick and narro-w; occasionally curved 
and thin; some have ‘great midare.’ Other points are like the 
long sword. Nakago lias the angular back, crosswise hie, 
slender ])oint, and round head. 

(1) Masaiye, in the era of Showa ; lived in Mihara. 

Chieliy of the Mihara type ; some have ‘ small midare ’ at the 
hilt and a wide, straight edge, liaving the ‘feet’ at the ])oint, 
which is too long; cap round; Tachi of the straight edge is like 
the old Seki class. The blades of Masahiro and Masanobu 
greatly resemble his, having straight edges, with rich boiling. 
There are many generations of workers in Mihara, all closely 
resembling each other. Masaiye and Masahiro are the most 
skillful among them. 

(2) Ichijo, in the era of Seikei; lived in Mihara; called Hokke 
Ichijo. 

Blade slender; ridge high; lori is commoner with a triangular 
back; point rather long; with a small or ‘medium midare’; 
with the ‘ Hitatsura ’ or the straight edge, having a ‘ scattering 
midare’; caps varying; boiling marks frequently coai*se and 
abundant. The short sword is either bent or straight, but simi- 
lar in other respects to the long sword. File crosswise ; head 
round. 

(3) Kaimihara, a native of Kai. 

Ridge high; blade thick; lori of different sorts; small points; 
wide, straight-edged in type ; ‘ midare ’ small and no boiling. 
His work is occasionally of the ‘ small Gunorae ’ type, or resem- 
bles the common Mikara. Short swords are rare. The file is 
oblique or crosswise; point slender; head round. 

(4) Tatsufusa, a native of Onomichi. 
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Ridge liigli; lori cominoii, or with a triangular back; edge 
cither of the distiiu't Htraight edge type, or of the ‘ Guuome 
midare’ of the ‘reverse’ variety. Some have ‘Uchiuoke,’ 
‘great Gunotne,’ or a little boiling; carved designs numerous; 
cap round. Tlie short sword is straight or bent, while some 
are middle-sized. In all other respects they resemble tlK‘ long 
sAvord. Tlie nakago has a diiferent back; file (crosswise, ‘hawk’s 
feather,’ or ‘Sakami’; head angular. In the school of Mihara 
there are many generations of Goami which are of the ‘ Gunorne ’ 
typ(.‘. A branch of the family worked for many generations in 
Tomo, their blades resembling those of Hitatsura. 

(5) Nid, in the era of Bunkfi; lived in SuO. 

Ridge high; lori common; point small; type distinct straight 
edge, with ‘Uchinoke’ or boiling, although it may also liave 
the ‘midare’ or the ‘ great Gun ome’; some 'have a ‘ midare ’ of 
the Seki type; cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, 
and also occurs in different widths and thicknesses; some being 
of medium size. In all other respects they resemble long 
swords. Figures are numerous, and the nakago resemhles 
Tatsnfusa’s work. These swords are called Nio saburo, and 
there are many generations of this name. 

((j) Akikuiii, in the era of Gei^va; a disciple of Yasiikichi; 
lived in Nagato. 

Blade narrow and thick; point sifiall; lori common or with a 
triangular back. ‘ Gunorne midare ’ ; well boiled and with ‘suna- 
gashi ’ ; caps of different types ; sometimes the blades have the 
slender straight edge. The short SAVord is straight, generally of 
the shobu type. There are also medium swords Avliich are like 
long swoids. File crosswise; end broad; head round. 

Yasuyoshi, in the era of Kenhu; lived in Nagato; born in 
Chikuzen, 

His blades resemble the Avork of Hidari and Yasukichi. They 
have boiling marks, and some are of the straight edge. The 
Choshu blades are slightly inferior. 

(7) Sairen, in the era of Buno ; lived in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide ; ridge rather wide ; backs vary, some being round, 
while the majority have the deep furroAv; ffne, regular, woody 
lines; stuff-iron somewhat stiff. Some have the slender, straight 
edge, with ‘ small midare ’ ; line boiling marks oti the edge ; cap 
round. The short SAVord is bent or straight; breadth and thick- 
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ness iiaetliuiii. Some of them are of the. Shohu type:; back thick; 
large, oblique file; liead round; inscribed as “ Seircn/’ ‘‘'Kuni- 
yoslii,” “IToshi Sairen,” ^‘Kuniyoshi of Dangisho,” or “Ha- 
kata, of the Province CHiTikizeTi.” 

(H) Jitsua, in the era of Seio; son of Seiren; lived in Chi- 
ku/iCn, 

Hlade soniewliat slender; ])oint small; back round; sometimes 
furrowed; tine, de]>ress(Ml, irregular woody texture, which may 
also be s(Hni on the edge; ‘straight edge’ or tlie ‘small 
niidare’ type, bears a general but inferior resemblance to Sei- 
ren ’s work, 

(0) Hidari, in the era of Ctciio; son of Jitsua, and discii)le of 
Masamune; native of Okihaina in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide; ridge high; mostly furrowed; deep lori; back of 
various types; tine, beautiful, irregular woody lines; point gen- 
erally very long. llis ‘ notare midare ’ has coarse, rich boiling, 
shaiq) at the point, and with a slight ‘reverse’ appearance; cap 
])ointed and with deep ‘ Kayeri,’ rich boiling and ‘inidare.’ 
This cap is peculiar, the hgures being frequent. Short swords 
are curved, although occasionally straight ones are found. They 
may be wide or narroAV, but are generally tlxick; sometimes they 
are of the straight edge class, with tine, heautiful, irregular 
woody lines, whieh are sometimes almost invisible. Back thick; 
great oblique file; point slender; iiiscx'ihed as “Hidari, a native 
of Chiku-Province,” an inscription which sometimes appears on 
both sides; sometimes inscribed as “Genkei.” 

(1.0) Yasiikichi, in the era of Kenbu; son of Hodari ; lived in 
Chikuzen; afterward in Nagato. 

His short sword is bent, often tliiek ; lori deep, or with trian- 
gular back; skin beautiful, but not of great excellence; some 
are too long at fukura; is of the ‘midare’ in the ‘small 
Gunome’ type, which sometimes has boiling marks extend 
through the body of the blade. The caps vary. The long sword 
is rare, and is longer at the point ; otherwise it resembles tlie short 
sword in all particulars ; some edges are wide in the upper half, 
and have ‘ reverse feet.’ Thick hack; great oblique hie; slender 
point; roundhead; some swords have file-marks ohliqxie at the 
plain and ci’osswise at the ridge; inscribed as “Hidari Yasuki- 
chi,” or as “ Y^asukichi.” Later blades are inferior. 

(11) Yoshisada, son of Yasiikichi. 
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His Macles closely resemble those of Yasiikichi; some with 
small, large, or extra large ‘ iiotare. 

(12) Sadayoshi. 

His work resembles, that of bis brother Yasuyoslii. 

(h‘i) Kuiiihiro, in the era of Teiwa; descendant of Hidari; 
lived in C-liikago. 

ITis long and short swords are both like nidari’s; irrtgnilar 
woody lines: mostly furrowed; witli well boiled Hlitatsura,’ and 
‘midare,’ of the straight edge or of the large, or small ‘midare’; 
cap with dee]) ‘Kayeri’ and either I'ound or pointed; i)()ints 
niuisually long; file crosswise. He lived in Aki in the era of 
Ken bn. 

(14) Moidtaka, in the era of Biino ; called Kongobyue ; lived 
in Ohikngo. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge narrow; furrowed; lori deep 
or with triangular back ; ])oint small ; medium, middle straight 
edge; sometimes rather slender; slight boil; altliougli occasion- 
ally no boiling is present. Some have ^Uchinoke,’ and more 
rarely ‘small midare’; no ‘glory,’ common in type; cap I'ound, 
The short sword is straight and generally thick, with angular 
back and crosswise file; extremely broad and common; angular 
head. 

(15) Miike, in the era of Shoho; called Denta; lived in Chi- 
kugo. 

Blade and ridge wide and thin ; generally with sluxllow and 
wide furrows, hut occasionally with narrow furrow; backs vary, 
some being round ; small point; hue, beautiful, irregular lines; 
edge, ‘small midai'c’ or straight, the latter having ‘little feet’ 
or those characteristics of the larger types ; cap round and hnely 
boiled. The works of his advanced years are very noble. 
Those of his middle life resemble the woi'ks of Seiren, Yenju, 
etc., while his later works are sometimes like the Bizen or 
Takata class in their ‘midare.’ The short sword is straight, 
and of varying width and thickness. There are also swords of 
medium size; back thick; ci^osswise file; round head. Some, 
however, are of the small or large oblique, or ‘Higeki.’ 

(16) Shinsoku, in the era of Wado; said to be a priest of the 
ITsa temjMe in Bizen, 

Blade thick and dry; ridge narrow; back generally round and 
furrowed; fine, irregular woody lines; stuff-iron bright; has 
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boiling; .slender, straight edge in type; with ‘little feet,’ or 
resenil)ling the ‘ inidare ’ edge class. The short sword is straight ; 
round back; hie crossAvise and a little dowmvard; head generally 
rounded; signed with the two letters of his name in large cut; 
or in.s(‘.ril)ed as “ Hoto Shinsokii” or “Senshu Banzai.” In the 
latter <^as(‘, however, Ave must remember that the works of 
Yukiliira, Nagamaro, etc., are similarly signed. 

(17) Sadahide, in the era of ICao; father of Yukiliiro; lived 
in Ihingo; called (•xenzanhoshi. 

Blade long and slender; point small; hue, irregular lines, or 
very line, glittering, regular Avoody lines; furroAV shalloAv; of 
the slender, straight edge type, Avith ‘small feet’; deep ‘ glory’; 
boiling ‘smiagashi,’ or ‘lightening,’ The color of the edge is 
vague, sometimes almost invisible; the cap has ‘Hakikaki’; 
nakago has round backhand oblique file; point slender; inscribed 
as “Sadahide” or “Sadahide, a priest, of Bungo.” He is said 
to liave become a swordsmith at the age of thirty-tAVO. ' 

(18) Yukihira, in the era of Kennin; lived in Bungo; called 
Ki Shindayti. 

Blade slender; point close; ridge narrow; lori deep or Avith 
briangular back; of the fine, regular, straight line type; edge 
with straight, or ‘little no tare,’ or ‘small midare,’ or with 
numeixnis spots in the stuff-iron; has no boiling; deep ‘glory’; 
(some, however, show a fine boiling) ; cap closely welded; The 
short SAVord is hent or straight; and either Avide or narrow. All 
have the figure of ‘Kurikara in Hitsu,’ (Avhich is short, deep, 
and not at all angular,) in addition to the ‘ ken,’ or Sanskrit let- 
ters; nakago with round hack and thick in its plain; great com- 
mon, or small, oblique file, or with some ‘ TsucMraesen ’ or 
‘shi’; point very slender; round head; inscription cut in the 
long letter, as “Hoshi,” “Arikaze,” “Muneyasu,” or “ Mmie- 
* hide.” The short sword inscribed sometimes by the tAvo initials. 

(19) Masatsiine, in the era of Tenpuku; disciple of Yukihira; 
lived in Bungo ; called Kino Masatsune.’ 

Blade slender; point small; lori shalloAv; I'arely furroAved; 
almost invisibly fine, regular lines; some Avith the shadowy 
‘ jifu’; edge is of the straight type, with ‘small feet,’ ‘notare,’ 

‘ great midare,’ ‘midare’ combined with ‘small choji’ or with 
rich boiling; cap round and straight-edged like Yukihira’s work; 
nakago with the thick back; crossAvise, oblique file; round 
head. He was a son of the daughter of Yukihira. 
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In tlio c*m of Kenbn. 

The short sword is wide, and in some specimens, thin ; 

backs vaiyinij;'; ^Gunome’ small; caj) pointed; some are boiled. 
The lono' swor<l is rare. 

(.1) Taira Osaniori, in the era of Oei. 

Ridge high and stiff; of the regular woody line type; witli 
straight an<l ‘ inidare eilge’’; some are boiled; caj) round; figures 
are minutely cut and <lull. 

Tliere are many men })elonging to tlie Takata class, ''riuhr 
ehara(‘.teristics are not all alike, but their welding is invariably 
bad. Their blades have a black skin, and are very ordinary; 
the forms vary; some being of the Shobfi type. The ])lade is 
bent; some are of the straight edge type, with ^ small feet’ or 
‘great midare,’ or having only numerous ‘small feet,’ and no 
boiling. All, however, are of vulgar appearanee; ca].)S vary; 
some are well boiled, hut lack nobility; angular hack; crosswise 
file; small point; round head. 

(2) Yoshisada, in the era of Can; a disei])le of Ryokai of 

I^yo; called Ryokai of Tsukushi. * 

Blade wide; lori shallow; skin as in Ryokai’s work; of ‘small 
midare’ or straight edge type; cap (;losely welded; boiling rare; 
almost all have Sanskrit letters; hack thick; crosswise iile^ 
signed “Ryokai” or “Yoshisada.” 

(3) Enju, many generations beginning with the era of Shdo; 
lived in lligo. 

Blade slender; ridge a little wide; lori deep or with trian- 
gular back; some are furrowed; point small; regular woody lines; 
edge of ‘ small midare,’ straight edge, or with ‘small feet,’ or 
‘ small Guiiome,’ with both boiling and ‘glory cap round. The 
short sword is straight, thick, and of various breadths ; straight 
edge ill type; cap round and with ‘fukura,’ iiakago with thick 
back; crosswise file; round hand, and inscrip fion in a broad cut. 

(4-5) Kunisuke, Kunitsuna. The short sword is bent; and 
some have the ‘notare edge.’ 

(6-7) Kuniyoshi, Kunimura. Some have the ‘ small Gunome.’ , 

(8) Kimikado. Some are of ‘Hitatsura.’ 

As this class was invented by Rai Knniyuki, it resembles his 
woi'k in many points. Sometimes it has an irregular woody 
marked skin. 
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(i)) Nanilhira, many generations beginning witli the era of 
Bunpo; lived in Satsnma. 

Some swords are meduim in size and furrowed, slia2)e of j^oint 
varies; slender; straight edge in ty^^e; vsometimes with Ilaki- 
kake. The short swords are of different shapes, breadths and 
thicOcnesses, with triangular or round backs. There are also 
swords of the straight edge type with ‘Hakikake,’ ‘small feet,’ 
or ‘small mi<lare’; some are boiled; others not; caj) round or 
w’ith ‘llakikake’; carved designs like ‘Ken,’ ‘Hoko,’ etc., are 
fre(}ue.nt; edge with ‘niidare’ like the later Bizeu cdass, or wdth 
the straight edge like the work of Mikara or Kougohyoye; 
no glory; bad stuff-iron; coarse skin; nakago with angular or 
round back; ‘higaki’; crosswise or oblique hie; round head. 

(10) Masakuni, in the era of Eien. 

Back generally round; ‘small midare’ or the ‘slender notare’ 
in ty})e; oblique hie; some inscribed as “Happyaku nen,” (800 
years). 

(11) yukihito. Widely furrowed; the straight edge; or of 
the ‘ small midare ’ type ; skillfully made, 

(12) Yukiyasu. Blade slender. The lori is closely welded in 
his good woi'k. His blade resembles that of Rai Kunitovshi’s, 
but without nobility. 

(13) Seiza, Shigeyoshi, mostly of the midare; cTosswise hie. 

(14) Iruka, in the era of Bunwa ; lived in Kii. 

The short sword straight, with varying breadths, thicknesses 
and backs. The long swmrd is rare, and is of the straight edge 
type; round cap; rough, regular, woody lines; crosswise or 
oblique hie. 

(15) Sanetsugu, a smith whose blades resembled Yasumasa 
Goro’s. 

Bhle-mark crosswise in the case of the long sword, and oblique 
in the short swords. 

(16) Kunitsugu, in the era of Oei; lived in Kogaw^a of Kii, 

The forms of his swords vary. Blade is slender ; lori deep ; 

back round; with the irregular or regular woody lines; edge of 
the clear, straight edge type ; hard, slender, and devoid of boiling, 
although sometimes it has ‘ Guiiome midare ’ ; or ‘ Hitatsura ’ ; 
cap round ; nakago with the round back ; crosswise, or oblique 
file; slender point; round head. Owing to the formation of the 
letter ‘Kuni,’ in his signature he is called “Sudo Kunitsugu.” 
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(17) ITixiibe, in the era of Koreki; lived in Awa. 

Blade generally thick ; deep lori; some specimens have exag- 
erated ])oints; edge with Svide notare,’ especially at tlie point. 
The short sword is of the straight type, sometimes with, trian- 
gular hack; edge straight in tyi)e, or with ‘notare midare,’ or 
very rarely, the ‘ Ilitatsura ’ ; nakago with thick l)ack; cross- 
wise oblique tile. The later specimens are far inferior. 

(IS) Yosliiinitsu, in the era of Reio; lived in Tosa. 

Blade straiglit, nari-ow, and generally thick; Tori shallow or 
with triangular hack. The long sword is rare; straight edge in 
type; round cap and some boiling; nakago with various hacks; 
.crosswise file; round head; some great! 3^ resembling the blades 
of Awadaguchi, but are inferior in nobility; they have, more- 
over many distinct peculiarities. The welding and designs also 
differ widely from the work of Awadaguclii. 


The Fomitam of Yoxtih, Second Paj^er. — By E. Wash- 
burn Hopkins, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The interest shown by several correspondents in the legend of 
the Fountain (dise-ussed in the first half of this volume) has 
taken the form of communications wliich add in some measure 
to the material already collected. For my own part, I have 
only one further legend to record. I found it in Felicien Chal- 
layeV An Jctpon et m extreme- Orient^ a hook published this 
year and received after the printing of my former pa 2 :)er. In 
this work M. Challaye gives as a eonU japioncm a tale which, if 
genuine, ivill modify the note above, p. !^8, at least to the 
extent of accepting a Ja23anese Fountain of Youth as a tale of 
faiiy-land, the rejuvenated pair being inhabitants of the sacred 
island, Miya Jirna. It is not at all certain, however, that the 
tale is indigenous. In this version. La Fontaine, de Jonvence 
first rejuvenates an old man, who on drinking of the sj^ring 
becomes, as it were, tw^enty ye'ars of age. Tlie next morning 
his aged wife liasteiis to the same marvelous fountain; but, 
insatiate, she drinks too much and becomes an infant, tTop> 
Tajeunie! ' The symbolism is apparent — to him who understands 
it. Various explanations are given, the last being, “Que ce 
conte est heaii ! et qu’il shipplicpie bien a Pamour ! ” I have no 
means of discovering whether the tale was invented by the 
author or actually heard in Japan, or whether, if heard, the 
version was a Jaj^anese perversion of a borrowed theme. It 
may owe its peculiar flavor to a I'eminiscence of Aelian. 

Professor Albert S. Cook has kindly drawn my attention to 
Laetantius (fourth century), w^ho in his Carmen de pjioemee 
describes the rejuvenation of the j^hcenix (verses 37-38) : 

ter quater ilia 2 >ias immergit cor];)US in undas, 
ter quater e viVo gurgite libat aquam. 

The triple jflunge of the eagle is more stereotyped than the 
ter quater of the phoenix as here represented would indicate. 
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One of tlie most curious additions to tlie Icgendaiy eagle has 
])een furnished me hy my brother, Professor Arthur J. Hopkins 
of Amherst College. It is contained in Berthelot’s CoUeetion 
dcfi anri&is alehvnUtefi gr(^cs^ vol. ii, ]>. 1/^0 of the Greek text of 
Zosimos. Here it a])])ears that, the eagle is a brass eagle, sym- 
l)olic of tlu^ e.o])]>er-gold ])roeess of the alchemists. Tliis brass 
(‘agle is alluded to elsewhere in the same work, so that the idea 
does not seem to be <lue to a later gloss. Z{)simos refers to 
“the most ancient Ostanes,’’ and the latter author in turn cites 
the Persian sage Mo])har. Thus if Zosimos reverts to tlu' fourth 
century the rejuvenation of the eagle must have been known in 
the East at a considerably earlier period. The text of Zosimos 
is as follows: cVeKcr emvcov 6 ap^^aiOTaro^ ^OcrTavrj's a)? h roXs kavrov 
KarairapaBeLyfiacrtv • '^Erepos vepi tcvo5 Sa)<jf)ap , Kara r^v ILepartSa 7rpo~ 
ava(l>avivros l(rrop€L • Xeyet ovtos 6 6€lo<s Soxjlxxp • ^Ecrri pikv ovv iv klovi 
dcT05 yaX/coD? , /carfpyogeros iv 'n-Tjyrj Ka$ap(^ Kal Xo'udp.ej/o? m(9’ i^gepav , 
ivrevOev avav€Qvpi€vos , CTrewrcp 4>7jcrLv ’ 6 dero? cr'upoXoyodpevo? /ca^’ 
pav XovecrOat $i\€Ly k. t. a. “In regard to this matter the most 
ancient Ostanes (observes) in his demonstrations that some one 
tells as follows about a certain Sophar who formerly lived in 
Persia. This lioly Sophar says: There is upon a pillar a brass 
eagle; it descends to a ])ure fountain and bathes daily and is 
thus rejuvenated. Then 'he says: The eagle [thus] interpreted 
will be bathed daily,” etc. 

The rest of the passage is to show that as this eagle bathed 
daily so at the hands of the alchemist must the “brass eagle” 
of alchemy be washed and rejuvenated every day of the year, 
St’ dXcov rm rptaKocrtwi/ k^^KOvrci vivTC ypiepwv Xodetv rov ydX/ceov deror 
Kal avaveovv. M. Berthelot’s note on the meaning of eagle at this 
place is as follows: “Le sens du mot aigle dans ce passage est 
obscur. Au moyen ilge, on traduisait “aigle” par sublimation 
naturelle. Mais ee sens ne parait pas etre celui d’Ostanes.” But 
in the fragments mystiques of Berthelot’s La Ghimie au moyen 
Aye^ ii. 312, there is a jiassage on this Sophar, which states 
that he, “le mage et le philosophe des Perses, erected an eagle, 
which seized a chicken and ate it; he wrote before, its claws, 
which held the chicken : take some water and drench 

the eagle. Eagle signihes year [on the margin, Great mystery\ 
He commanded the Magi of Persia to render divine honours to 
[the eagle placed upon] a column [? doubtful].” Here the 
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‘ eagle ’ is a mere symbol, and as the next sentence states that 
there was a Roman cult established by the same Sophar, one is 
almost tempted to believe that the mystic eagle was confused by 
later writers with the Roman symbol of power. 

A query in regard to the source of the manna-story referred 
to on ]>. 7, note 1, revealed that for Strabo, xv. 7 in that note 
should be read Aelian, xv. 7. Another error, involving an 
emendation of the Sanskrit text on p. (10 [(0) 127], has been 
])ointed out by Dr. Claland, who proposes what is undoubtedly the 
better reading, tad indro Mivabudhyata ])ra ha’ bhyam avocad 
iti. Dr. Calami suggests that grhnan, with augment omitted, 
is a corruption. I marked grhnan on ]). (>3, note 1, as ‘‘rather 
exceptional,” but did not venture to insert the augment when 
lacking in the MS., here and in aampihan (159, p. 04). 

In the text published by me, for (sa yad) eti (4. 121 ad hn., 
p. 50), the MS. has iti (perhaps iti). Query, can the weak stem 
be used for the strong? In Mbh. xii. 11. 14, atmanaiii drdhava- 
di ’ti, tatha siddhir ihe’syate, Kflakantha says, drdhavadi 
drdhaniscayah, pumun yatha’ tmanam iti, eti, guna ’bbfiva arsah! 

An omission in the literature cited has been supplied by Dr. 
Willy Foy, who refers to Tylor’s Resecerehes into the Farly His- 
tory of Mxvnhind^ 3d ed., London, 1878, p. 303 f., a passage 
that had escaped my notice. The sunset-explanation of the 
fountain here given by Tylor does not convince me. The 
author in his exposition makes no distinction between the Foun- 
tain of Youth and the Water of Life. As I said in my previous 
})aper, these two notions pass into each other, yet the Semitic 
water of life includes only as a side issue the rejuvenation of the 
mortal who essays to be immortal. 

A word more on this point. If any naturalistic interpreta- 
tion be given to this myth, which is involved in the mission of 
Istar and reappears as a loan in Greece, it is not that of a 
decadent sun but of decadent vegetation refreshed by water. 
The interpretation of the Adonis myth given by Charles Vellay, 
Le 'Quite et les Fetes d? Adonis- Thammouz dans V Orient 
antique (Musee Guimet, 1904), reveids to the opinion held by 
many ancient writers. On p. 89, for example (“Xe soleil 
renait, comme le ])henix. II est ressuscite I’Adonis aus beautes 
puissantes et fecondes, et il deploie sur le monde le nouvel eclat 
de sa gloire”), the explanation is one with the view of Macro- 
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])iu8, Saturn.^ i. 21. As an ultimate explanation this is a retro- 
gression in view of all that has been written in regard to the 
interpretation of the myth in the last decade. What fades and 
is revived by water is not the sun Imt corn and grass. Through 
the whole Taniniuz myth the same idea ]>revails. Tammuz is 
identitied with the lord of Grirshu as Shiilgur in his cai)a(dty as 
‘god of eorn-hea])s’ (J astro w, .Relic/um of the ]>. 

58); as sncdi, in the lament of Tarmmiz, he is (allied “husband 
of Istar, shepherd, seed corn that drank no water in the garden ” 
(Haussaye, i. li)l-lf)3) ; and as such, even to the tenth lamtury, 
d'Ti-uz is lamented in Syria as eor}i (Frazer, Golden Bought ii. 
p. Ill): VThe women l)ewail him because, his lord slew him so 
cruelly, ground his bones in a mill and then scattered them to 
the wind”). M. Yellay’s interpretation is valid only as aifect- 
ing the Syrian cult, not the primitive meaning; but even then it 
imj)lies that the darling of Byblos was a greater god than a 
review of the data would warrant. 

On p. 27 of my former paper I have suggested that the Poly- 
nesian xoai ora^ water of life, is not really comparable with the 
earthly Fountain of Youth, its function being “to remove sick- 
ness and weakness and make immortal in an unearthly paradise.” 
That this is the case will become clear if one compares what Dr. 
Geoi'ge Turner in his Bamoa^ p. 258, says of the ^ai ola^ evi- 
dently identical with loai ora. Dr. Turner is describing the 
Samoan “hollow pit down which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to descend on the death of the body,” and he says: 
“Those who have died of various diseases ... all drifted 
along together [on the stream at the bottom of the pit]. They 
were, however, little more than alive, and this semi-conscious 
state continued until they reached the hades of Pulotu, where 
there was a bathing place called Vaiola, or “water of life.” 
WhenevQr they bathed here all became lively and • bright and 
vigorous. Inhrmity of every kind flew away, and even the aged 
became young again.” 

In the Am. Anthropologist^ July-Sept. 1905, vol. vii, p. 
572, to which Professor Bourne has called my attention, Mr. W. 
R. Gerard says that, according to Martin’s JBeitrdge mr Etkno- 
graphie Amerihas., ii, p. 319, Bimini is an Arawak compound, 
equivalent to ‘ life-font ’. In the list referred to, Martin gives to 
each of the elements of the word Bimini an independent mean- 
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ing, l)iit I think it probable that the meaning of the parts is 
here extracted from the hypothetical meaning of the whole. 
Mr. Gerard Iiiniself says that to his knowledge there is no pas- 
sage in the Spanish liistorians which Avould “give coiAntenance 
to such a su])po>sitioii,” as that himini Av^'as the verbal equivalent 
of Mif e-font.’ Till shoAvn to be otherwise, I should regard Mar- 
tin’s vocabulary as probably based on an analysis of hhaini 
itself. It is surely not to be expected that, had the native word 
been an exact eqiii valent of Gif e-font,’ the point Avould have 
been passed over in silence by earlier writers. 

Professor Plenry R,. Lang, to whom my first paper oAved refer- 
ences to early French and Spanish literature, has since favored 
me with several fresh references to sacred fountains mentioned 
by Spanish and Portuguese writers. Thus in the Be Oorrectione 
Rustic orum oi Martinus Bracarensis, p. 31, ed. Caspar!, “panem 
in fontem mittere,” is a pbpular superstition, perhaps implying 
the hope .of rejuvenation as reAvard of worship. A fountain 
called La fiente de las virtudes is mentioned in Florez, JUspaila 
Sagrada^ yo], xxi., pp. 264--265; but its virtues are not speci- 
fied. Marsi, Collect. Codicil,, vol. xi., p. 1037 (A.D. 681), says: 
Sed cultores idolorum, A^eneratores lapiduin, accensores facu- 
laruni, et exoolentes sacra fontitmn A^el arborum admonemus ut 
agnoscant quod ipsi se spontaneae morti sxibiiciunt. In Galicia, 
near El Padron (Margadon) there was a magic fountain cele- 
brated by Ambrosio de Morales ( Oordnica, general de Espana^ 
A^ol. ix-x.). See Fita y Guerra, Santiago de .Galicia., p. 36 
{Recua/rdos de un Viaje d Santiago de Galicia., Madrid, 1880). 
Finally may be mentioned the agua de Md Martha., Braga, O 
PoA'o Portuguez, vol. ii., p. 130; the Eonte de leite (to procure 
lactation), p. 237; Rio Sousa., p. 314; d. S. Bartholomeu de 
Cabez (to cure all kinds of ills), p. 316. Compare also ibid., p. 
57, Avhere it is stated that the cult of fountains was prohibited 
by a council held in the year 743; and p. 119, where the cult is 
briefly described. None of these fountains is expressly a Foun- 
tain of Youth,^ but, as in the case of the milk-fountain, vigor is 
regained, and, as in the Bai’tholomeu fount, maladies are cured, 
and it is quite possible that some were actiially fountains of 
youth. For Hafiz and the minnesingers, who find the Fountain 
in a kiss, it suffices to refer to Nyrop, The Kiss and its History 
(p. 37 of Harvey’s translation). 
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Note on Professor 7\)ifs ArtiGle on Messaye-Sacrlfces^ p. 13T 
(above), V E. VV.'lL 

It did not occur to me when Professor Toy’s article was 
going tbrough the press that some of the best illustrations of 
ambassadorial sacriBce are to be found in West Africa. Among* 
the Ashantees, for example, a ‘messenger’ is sent to the spirit 
world as a sort of herald or announcer of the feast of first fruits, 
without special commission. Among the Bantama, however, at 
a similar festival, the message was given to the king's fathers at 
length and with great care, and (in the case under notice), the 
postscript was added by means of a second messenger. See 
Macdonald, Religion and Myth^ p. 77. Prof. Toy’s concluding 
remai'k, that ‘ ‘ a message su2)poses high gods — the ambassado- 
rial sacrifice is found only ... in a relatively advanced religious 
stage,” seems to imply a denial of the fact that the message may 
be sent to ancestors ; but I presume the ‘ heft of the remark ’ is 
in the word ‘sacrifice,’ as the author recognizes messages to the 
deceased on p, 144. 


PEOOEEDIIn^GS 


OP THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


1905. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Springfield, 
Mass., on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 27tli and 
28th, in the lecture room of the Art Museum. 

The following members were iiresent at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Asakawa 

Hock 

Miiller 

Allen, F. S. 

Hopkins, E. W. 

Mumford, Mrs. 

Arnold, W. R. 

Hume, R. E. 

Oerfcel 

Atkinson 

Jackson 

Ogden, Miss 

Ban'et 

Jewett 

Paton 

Cams 

Lanman 

Peters 

Elwell 

Lilly 

Popper 

Fisher 

Lyon 

Prince 

Gray 

Moore, G. F. 

Ranke 

Grieve, Miss L. C. 

Morris, Miss 

Beisner 

Haas 

Moxom 

Ryder 


Smitli 
Spooner 
Torrey 
Ward, W. H. 
Warren, W. F. 
Winslow 
Woods 
yohannan 

[Total, 41.] 


The first session began on Thursday morning at eleven 
o’clock, with Vice-President William Hayes Ward in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held 
in Washington, D. C., April 7th and 8th, 1904, was dispensed 
with, inasmuch as they had already been printed and distrib- 
uted. 

* The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by Dr. Philip S. Moxom in the form of a printed programme. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half past two o’clock, Friday morning at 
nine, and Friday afternoon at two. The session' on Friday 
afternoon was set apart for the reading of papers in the Section 
for the Histoiical Study of Religions. 
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Arrangements were made for a dinner at Cooley’s Hotel on 
Thursday evening, at half past seven o’clock, and for an informal 
gathering in the same hotel on Friday evening. 

The Curator of the Art Museum invited the niemhei*s of the 
Rocit^ty to ins])ect the collections, under his conduct, on Friday 
afternoon after the close of the session. 

The C'orresj>()nding Recretary, Professor lIo])kins, reported as 
follows: 

Letters of aca^eptance luive l)een received from all those* t*lect(*d 
to memhershi]) at the last JMeeting. Acknowledgnu'iits liavc^ 
been received of books given l)otb to tlie li])rary (in r(*s])onse to 
the appeal made by the Rector and Librarian) of tlie University 
of Turin, and to the lieale AviMulemid chi Lmc.ei^ whicL had 
requeste<l this Society to send a set of the Journal. There has 
been added to the list of exclianges the EtJin.ologiocd Sur%) 0 j/ Pub- 
UcaUo)is, Manila, P. I. The resignations of Mr. (xihuan from 
the presidency and of Mr. Van Name from the librarianshi]) of 
the Society have been received by the Secretary. 

Three delegates were appointed to represent the Society at 
the Oriental Congress, Prof. Haupt, Prof. Bloomheld, and Prof. 
Jackson. These gentlemen, on accei)ting the appointment, were 
also made delegates to the same Congress from tlie United 
States and as such received otlicial recognition from the Secre- 
tary of State. Dr. Abbot and Dr. Ewing were appointed dele- 
gates to represent the Society at the celebration of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in response to an invitation 
from the Honorary Secretaiy of that Society. The Prospectus 
and Programme of the Universite Saint- Joseph, Beyrouth, 
Syria, was sent to the Corresponding Secretary with the request 
that it be laid before the Society. 

President Gilman has sent to the Secretary a geographical 
note which was written by Andrew T. Platt (a missionary who 
died in 1872) and sent to Mr. Gilman when the latter was a 
student of Physical Geography. It is a criticism of maps new 
and old of the part of Asia Minor familiar to Mr. Pratt. The 
Secretary does not know whether it contains today anything 
worth publishing, Mr. Gilman himself would be the best author- 
ity on that point; but he unfortunately is not here and in his 
letter he suggests only that it might be sufficiently intei'est- 
ing to be placed among the archives of the Society, which will 
of course be done. As an example of Mr. Pratt’s note the fol- 
lowing may be cited: ‘‘The waters of ‘Sam,’ a village 2 m. 
north-west of Aintab are erroneously brought, in the old 
maj), to Aintab . . I notice on the new map a stream 

running from Azaz into this river [Kuweit] ; there is no stream 
worth notice . . Neither map lays down a considerable lake 

near Miirash.” Mr. Pratt notices some particulars in which 
the new mai) [of 1850] “has erroneously varied from the map of 
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1844,” nientioiiK tliat soxitli of Dereiideh 14 liour« is a village” 
erroneously called Asliuk, really called by tW natives “ Ashodi,” 
etc. 

Our esteemed friend Dr. CTrierson writes that Janakpur, located 
in Cliutia-Nagpur by Dr. Gray in his recent article on the 
Bhartrharinirveda, is really in the Nepal Tarai, close to tlie 
^ Britisli frontier, nearly due north of the town of Darhhanga, 
being thus niuclv nearer Goi'akhpur than was stated by Dr. Gray, 
XXV, p. 198. ‘‘Yoga philosophy,” Dr. Grierson adds, 
“is still irmch studied , by Maithila ])andits.” As Dr. Grierson 
states tliat he is well acquainted with Janakpur, “being one of 
tlie lew Kuro]>eans who have been allowed into it,” his descri])- 
tion seems wortli preserving. “No dead thing is allowed to be 
within (I think) five hrokts of the shrine, and so during my stay 
I fed on sweetmeats and champagne. Meat was of course an 
impossibility. About fourteen miles to the northea>st of Janak- 
pur, near the foot of the hills, is a place called Dhankhet 
(Dhami-ksetra)^. ” There a black ridge is pointed out as “the 
fragments of Siva’s bow, which was broken by Rfiina.” The 
town is traditionally Janaka’s home, where the wedding of Harna 
and Sita took place. “ All the country round is full of sites 
traditionally connected with the wedding.” Sitamarhi, close by 
in the Mumffarpur District, is said to be the place Avhere Sita 
issued from the ground at the point of the ploughsliare . . . 

Play-writing is still a popular form of comi)osition in Mithila. 
At the present day the prose is written in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
but the songs are in Mfiitili.” 

A letter from Dr. Laufer, of the Museum, of Natural Plistory in 
New York, requests information in regard to collections from India 
in the United States, Members knowing of such collections will 
confer a favor on the Museum by informing Dr. Laufer or the- 
Secretary. The latter knows only the Washington and Phila- 
delphia collections. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner of Bulalacao, Mindoro, P. I., had 
’ promised to send to the Society a paper on Philip 2 hne folk-lore. 
He now writes, however, that his manuscripts have already been 
dispatched to this country for publication; but in lieu of these 
he has very kindly presented the Society with a set of bamboo 
writings of the “Mangyan savages*” (Query, can “savage” 
ajDply to those who read and write?), including “a hitlierto 
unpublished Malay aljjhabet or syllabary with translations and 
translitei'ations,” together wnth a paper on the manners and 
customs of the Mangy ans and the relations of their alphabet. 
“These writings,” Dr. Fletcher says, “are nearly unique in the 
United States. Mr. E. E. Ayer of Chicago has a small collec- 
tion made for him by the writer [Dr. Gardner], and it is possible 
that the Smithsonian has a series made by the Mangyan s at the 
St. Louis Exposition. It is unlikely that there are others.” 
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To coiichide tliiy report, greetings Lnve been convx*yed to the 
Society ])y several niernbers unable to be present, President 
(iilinan, Prof. Francis Brovui, Prof. Jastrow, Dr. Scott, and ]\lr. 
Onie. 

The death of the following ineTn])ers of the Society was 
reported: 

HONOKARY MEMBER 
El*. Edward William West. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

Professor Maxwell Sommerville. 

Josejdi Tnnnbull Stickney. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBER 

Rev. Lewis Grout. 

Tlie death of A. Tljalmar Edgren, a former member of the 
Society, was also announced. 

Professor Jackson spoke of the services of Dr. West to Iran- 
ian philology and history. Brief tributes were paid to Professor 
Curtiss l\y Mx^.ssrs. Moore, Cams, Moxoni, and Ward; to Profes- 
sor Sommerville by Messrs. Ward and Hopkins; to Profes»sor 
Edgren and Mr. Htickney by Professor Lanman; and to Mr. 
Grout by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ward. Professor Lanman 
'also spoke of the work of Geheimrath Boehtlingk, an Honorary 
Member of tlie Society, whose death, on Aj)!!! 1, 1004, was 
recorded in the last volume of the Journal. 

The report of the Treasurcu’, Professor F. W. Williams, Avas 
presented through Professor Lanman, and is as follows : 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1904. 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1903 $ 798.94 

Dues (193) for 1904 $965.00 

(31) for other years 155.00 

(17) for Hist. S. R. Sect*. 34.00 

$1,154.00 

Sales of publications » 807.78 

Withdrawn from Savings Banks 345.00 

State Nat. Bank Dividends $105.97 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bk. 10.03 

Proy. Inst, for Savings 51.69 


1,974.47 

13,773.41 


Gross receipts for the year . 


167.69 
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Report of Treasurer, 


Expenditures. 

T,, M. & T. Co., printing etc. vol. XXIV» $700.04 

‘‘ vol, XXV^ 738.18 

“ sundries 48.46 

“ 13 reams paper 50.40 

$1,537.08 

Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr 95.38 

Postage, etc., -Librarian, (3 years) 31.78 

Treasurer, “ 36.64 

Honorariums to editors “ 300.00 

848.43. 

Cash on hand 30.00 

Balance on general account 773.53 


$3,773.41 

STATEMENT. 

1903 1904 

I. Bradley Type Fund(N. H. Savings Bank) $2,065.38 $3,193,53 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings), 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares 1,950.00 1,950.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund 325.00 335.00 

V. ^Connecticut Savings Bank deposit 100.00 5.53 

VI. National Savings Bank deposit 100.00 10.50 

VII, Accrued Interest in II. 464.43 516.12 

VIII. “ IV 59.95 69.98 

IX. “ “ V 74.38 

X. “ “ VI 74.86 

XL Cash on hand 798.94 67.68 


$6,913.44 $6,087.33 

The report of the Auditing Committee, Pi'ofessors Oertel and 
Sanders, was presented by Professor Oertel, and is as follows: 


REPORT OP THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 

Auditors -i oertel, 

’ I FRANK K. SANDERS. 

New Haven, Conn., April 24, 1905. 


The report was accepted and put oir file. 

I • . 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. Addison Van jVame, was 
presented, tbrongh Professor Oertel, and is as follows: 

* 38 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
Report of the Librarian for Year Ending April 27, 1905. 

The additions to the library for the year past have been 130 volumes, 
129 parts of volumes and 27 pamphlets. 

From Lady Meux the Society has i*eceived th(3 ‘‘Book of Paradise” by 
Palladius and others, the Syriac texts and English translation edited by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, in two large octavo volumes. This is “ Lady Meux 
MaTmscrii)t No. 0. For Nos. 1-5 of thescj costly publications acknowl- 
edgment has been made in previous r<^ports. 

Among the gifts of the Government of India is a nearly complete set, 
in 45 volumes, of the Bombay Sanskrit Buries. 

The number of titles entered in the Accession book is now 5428, 
manuscripts 188. 

Resi)ectfully submitted, 

ADDISON VAN NAME, 

lAhvarian. 

New Haven, April 26, 1905. 

The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Ilojjkins 
and Torrey, was presented T)y Professor Torrey, and is as 
follows: 

EDITORS’ REPORT 

The Editors for the current year have brought out two parts of the 
Journal, namely the First Half and Second Half of vol. XXV, contain- 
ing 36C pages, including the Proceedings of the last Meeting, the List of 
Members, and Notices, or 340 pages without these additions. 

The First Half of vol, XXVI, is already well under way. It is due to 
appear in July, but will iirobably be ready before that time. 

The following ])ersous, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected members of tlie Society: 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
Professor Karl Geldner, 

Dr. George A. Grierson. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS 

E. Everett Conant. 

Dr. D. J. Doherty. 

Mr, Ralph Hall Ferris. 

Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes. 

Mr. John Day Jackson. 

Prof. W. Max Mliller. 

Dr. Herman ce Ranke. 

Mr. H. R. Mayo Thom. 

Rev. El wood Worcester. 
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MEMBER OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS 


Prof. Irving F. Wood. 


The Vice-President appointed Pr. Moxom, Mr. Hume, and 
Professor Jae-kson a coniinittee to nominate ofHcei’s for the ensu- 
ing year, to report at tlie last session of the Society. 


At 12 o’clock the Society proceeded to the reading of ])apers. 
The following communications were presented: 

Mr. L. 0. Barret, of Johns Hopkins ITniversity, Transliteration 
and proposed text edition of the first book of the Kaslunirian 
Atharva Veda. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale Univer.sity, The Jiliminiya text 
of the Cyavana legend. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia Uniyersity, The Magi in 
Marco Polo, and the cities in Persia from which they came to 
worship the infant Christ. 

Professor Lanmaia, of Harvard ITniversity, An account of the 
history, progress, and ])resent prospects of the Harvard Oriental 
Heries. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half-past two. 

The Society reassembled at half-past two, Vice President 
Ward in the chair. The following communications wei’e pre- 
sented : 

Professor Priiu'c, of Columbia Pniversity, The Pierpont 
Morgan Babylonian axehead. — Remarks wmre made- by Dr. 
WaiTl. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, of 'New York, The Nippur Library. — 
Remarks were made by Professor Prince and Dr. Ranke. 

President W. F. Warren, of Boston University, Problems 
still unsolved in Indo- Aryan cosmology. — Remarks were made 
by Professor Lanman. 

"Professor Lyon, of Harvard ITniversity, Assyriological Notes, 
Remarks were made by Di’s. Ward, Peters, and Ranke, 

Professor Oertel, of Y"ale ITniversity, Contributions from the 
Jfdminiya Bnllnnana. Fifth Series. — Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins. 

Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, A proposed 
edition of paid of the Mir’at uz-Zaman of Sibt Ibn ul-Jaiizi. — 
Remarks were made by Professors Torrey and Lanman. 

Dr. Yohannan, of Columbia ITniversity, An Oriental chp’in, 

Mr. L. C. Barret, of Jolms Hopkins XJniversity, Some Sarada 
manuscripts of the Kathaka G-rhya Sutra.— Remarks Avere made 
by Profesvsors Hopkins, Lanman, and Jackson. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, the Viddhasulahliaujika of Rajasekhara, now 
first translated from the Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
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Professor Lanraan coutiuued liis remai'ks on tlie Harvard Ori- 
ental Series, exhibiting proofs of Dr. Ryder’s translation of 
‘ ^ The littki Clay CaiV’ 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned to nine o’clock Friday 
niorning. 

Tlie Society niet on Friday niorniiig n.t ])iiu* o’<*lock, Vi(*.e- 
President Ward in tlu* cliair. 

Connnunic'ations wen* ])]’esentc‘d as follows: 

Dr. F. G-ardner, of Manila, P. T., The I [aiu[)arigan alphabet of 
Mindoro, presented by Professor Hopkins. 

Dr. J. I:L Woods, of Harvard University, The dates of the 
Yoga-Bhasya and of the life of Pai-amfirtha.' — Reniarks were 
made by Professor Lanman. 

Dr. Paul Cams, of Chicago, Traces of I^abylonian influence 
on GIxina. — Remarks were made by Mr. Lilly. 

Dr. L. H. Gray described Mrs. Mumford’s “Book of the 
Ancient Sword.” ; 

Dr. A. W*. Ryder, of Harvard ITiiiversity, Iiiti*oduction to a 
translation of the Mrechakatika, 

Professor H. P. Smith, of Amherst College, Early Hebrew 
Polytheism. — Remarks were made by Messrs. Ranke, Mtlller, 
Barret, and Moore. 

Professor W. M. Mtlller, of Philadelphia, Report on a mission 
to Egy})t for the Carnegie Institution. — Remarks were made by 
Dr. Reisner. 

Dr. D. IL Spooner, of Harvard University, A critical study 
of Mallinatha’s comment on the Meghadiita. 

Dr. G. A. Reisner, of Cairo, Egypt, Tlie cemetery of the first 
pyramid at Gizeh (illustrated with lantern). 

Professor J. R. Jewett, of Chicago University, read a report 
by Professor Breasted, of the same University, on the proposed 
series of Ancient Records. 

Professor A. V. W. *Tackson, of Columbia University, showed 
photographs of the inscription of King Darius at Kerman. 

Dr. A. Yohannan, of Columbia University (in conjunction 
with Professor Jackson), Rotes on some Persian references to 
Zoroaster and his religion. 

Prof. Moore, on behalf of Professor T. F. Wright, who was 
unable to be present, laid before the Society a volume on the 
Tombs at Marissa, by Dr. Thiersch and Peters, published by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

At 12 o’clock the Society took a recess till two o’clock. 

The Society resumed its sessions at two o’clock. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Dii'ectors that 
the next meeting of the Society would be held in Kew Haven, 
Conn., April 19th, 20th, and 2ist, 190G. Pi’ofessors Hopkins 


Committees. 
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and Torrey were named as a Committee of Arrangements for 
tliat meeting. 

The Directors further reported that they had aj)pointed Pro- 
fessor E. Washburn Ho])kins and Professor C. C. Torrey, Edi- 
tors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The A^iee-President appointed Mr. John Bay Jackson and. Mr. 
Anson Phel])s Htokes to audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
year 1005-11)00. 

Tlie Clommittee appointed at the iirst session to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year reported through its Chairman, Dr. P. S. 
Moxom. Tlie report was acce])ted, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 

Prmden^—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Presidenis—Dx. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary -Professor E, Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary —Professor George F, Moore, of Cambridge. 

. Secretary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer— PxotQsmx Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian— ProiesBox Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors — The officers above named ; and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil and A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul Haupt, of 
Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hy vernat, of Washington ; Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

The Committee recommended, also, that the Society, through 
the Corresponding Secretary, express to Mr. Addison A^an NTame, 
who had asked to be relieved of the duties of Librarian, its 
grateful appreciation of his long and faithful service in that 
office ; and it was so ordered. 

They further recommended : That a committee on nominations 
for the next annual meeting be appointed at this meeting; and 
that in future the President he requested to prepare an address 
on some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental studies, 
to he read at the annual meeting. These recommendations were 
adopted. 

The committee appointed under this resolution to nominate 
officers to be chosen at the next annual meeting consists of Pro- 
fessors Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow. 

The Society proceeded to the reading of papers in the Section 
for the Historical Study of Beligions, Yice-President C, E. Lan- 
maii in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 
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Miss L. C. G. Grieve, of Ocean Grove, K. J., Some religious 
aspects of the ])lag’ue in Tudia. 

Dr. W. ir. Ward, of New York, The* Sacred Tree of the As^ 
Syrians. 

Miss jMargaretta Morris, of Pliihulelpliia, Harvi'st gods of the 
Laud Dyaks of Borneo. 

Professor K. Washburn Hopkins, of Vale University, Idle 
Fountain of Youth. 

l^roh’ssor Ch V, Torrey, of Yale Univ(*rsity, Og, King of Ba- 
shaii, in Mohannnedan legend. 

Professor 0. R. Ijanman, ddie lessons of tlu^ East for t-lu‘ 
West.’ — Rennarks were made by I\Ii‘ssrs. Ward and Woods. 

Tile following resolution of thanks was unanimously adojited: 
The American Oriental Society desire's to (‘Xprc'ss their sincere 
thanks to the Chirator and Trustees of the Art jVruseum for their 
kitid attention and to the Committee of Arrangements for their 
efficient services. 

At four o’cdock the Society adjourned to meet in New Haven, 
Conn., April lOth, lOOd. 

The following jiapers were presented liy title : Professor Ar- 
nold, Solomon’s horse-trade ; The Palmyrene inscriptions in the 
Metro]>()litan Museum, N. Y. — Dr. Rlake, The doubling in 
liarnism^ hannMlmi Bisayan dialects. — Professor Bolling (with 
T)r. von Negelein), Announcement of an edition of the Atharva 
Veda Parisistas. — ^I^rofessor Harper, Tlie Chicago University 
Ex])e<lition to Bahjdonia. — Mr. Haas, The J^rakrit text of liaja- 
sekhara’s Viddhasrilalihanjika. — -Dr. Langdon, The siipjiosed 
variant of AH. <S2, 7-14’, 1042. — Mr. Lythgoe, An early prehis- 
toric cemetery at Naga ed-D6r. — Professor Mills, The Pahlavi 
text of 'Yasria xvii. — Mrs. Ruiitz-Rees, Ck.*rtain differences in 
Aryan and Semitic thought. — Dr. Spoer, Pahriyrene tesserae. — ■ 
Professor Toy, An early form of sacrifice. 
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Additions to the Lib baht. 
Apbil, 180 <S — Ap-rtl, 1005 . 


From Velandai Gopala Aiyer, Oiifoor. 

The chronology of Ancient India. By V. G. Alyer. Madras, 1901. 81 

From the Ame7Hcan Aeademy of Arfs and Sciences. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xxxiii. 

18-27, xxxiv-xxxix, xL 1-17. Boston, 1898-1905. 81 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Ai’ts and Sciences. Vol. xii. 4, 5, 
xiii. 1. Cambiidge, 1898-1904. 4°. 

From the American Antiquarian Society. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. xii. 
2, 8, xiii-xvi. Worcester, 1898-1905. 8°, 

From the American Geographical Society. 

Journal of the American Geographical Society. Vol. xxx. 2-5, xxxi-xxxvi, 
xxxvii. 1-8. New Yorh, 1898-1905. 81 

From the America^i Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Nos. 157, 158, 160-178 ; 

Memorial volume I. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 

Report of the memorial meeting, January 16, 1900, in honor of the late 
Daniel Garrison Brinton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1900. 8“. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. 
xix. 2, 3, XX, xxi. 1. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 4'”'. 

From the Central Conference of American Bahbis. 

Year hook of the Central Conference of American Rahbis, 1908, 1904. Bal- 
timore, 1903-4. 8°. 

From the Boy a, I Aeademy of Sciences ^ Amsterdam. 

Koninklijke Akademie der Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Verhandelin- 
gen. Afdeeling letterkunde. Deel ii-v. Amst., 1898-1904. 8°. 

Verslagen en mededeelingen. iv. Reeks. Deeli-vi. Amst., 1897-1904. 8°. 
Jaarboek. 1897-1908. Amst,, 1898-1904. 8^ 

Carmen praemio atireo ornatum in certamine poetico Hoenftiano. 1898- 
1904. Amst., 1898-1904. 8°. 
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From the Rev. Gibson O. Aiidreivs. 

Tlie story of creation. By Gr. 0. Andrews. Greenville, Ga., 1900. 8°. 

From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bibliotlieca Tiidica, New series. No. 910-948, 950-1023, 1025-G, 1028-1103 ; 
viz: 

Aitareya Bnllinnina of tlie Big Veda. Vol. iv. 4, 5. 

Ann BliSsyam. Paso. 5. 

Marka;ideya Ptirjlnani, translated. Fasc. 0. 

Nyfl-ya Varttikam, Faso. 5. 

Baraa'ara Snipiti. Fase. C. 

S'rauta Sutra of Xpastamba. Vol. iii. 15-17. 

S'raiita SHtra of S'jlnkMyana. Vol. iv. 1. 

Taittirlya Sanliit?!. Faso. 43^-45. 

Tattva Ohintamani. Vol. iv, pt. 2, fasc. 3-10. 

Vrbat Svayambbti Pnranam. Vol. i. 0. 

Ksla Vivgka. Fasc. 3-5, 

Padnmwati, Fasc. 2-4. 

Bber Pliyin. Vol. iii. 3-6. 

Muntakbab-ut-TawErikb, translated. Vol. i. 5, 7. 

Al-MnqnaddasI’B Ahsann-t-Tagasim. Vol. i. 2, 3. 

Advaitacinta Kanstnblia. Ed. by GirindranEtba Batta. Fasc. 1, 2. Cal- 
cutta, 1901-4.. 8°. 

Balambbatti, a commentary on the Mitaksara. Vol. i. 1. Calc., 1904. 8°, 
Bandhayana S'antra Stitram. Ed. by W. Caland. Vol. i. 1, 2, Calc., 
1904. 8^ 

Bbatta Pipika. By Kbaqda I)eva. Ed. by Cbandrak^-nta. Fasc. 1-5. Calc., 
1899-1904. 8°.. 

QatadHsanl. By ^rlman-Nigamanta-Maba-Begika. Fase, 1, 2. Calc., 
1903-4. 8“. 

Qatapatha Bralimana of the White Yajnrveda, with commentary of SSyana. 

Vol. i. 1-7, hi. 1-5. Calc., 1900-04. 8". 

QatasahSsrika-Prajhjl-PSraxnita. Ed. by PratSpaeandra Ghosa. Pt. i. 1-9. 

' Calc., 1902-5. 8°. 

Qlokavartika. Translated by Ganganatha Jha. Fasc. 1-6. Calc., 1900-4. O'*. 
Qriiddha Kriya Kanmndl. By Govindananda Kavikankanacaryya. Ed. by 
Kamalakrsna Smrtibhusana. Fase. 1-6. Calc., 1902-3. 8°. 

Dana Kriya Kaumndi. By Govindananda. 2 fasc. Calc., 1902-3. 8“. 
S'nddhikaumndi. By Govindananda. Fase. 1. Calc., 1904. 8**. 

Varsa Kriya Kanmndi. By Govindananda. 6 fasc. Calc., 1901-2. 8°, 
Gadadhara Paddhati Kalasara. Ed. by Sadagiva Migra. Vol. i. 1-7. Calc., 
1901-4. 8^ 

Mahabliasya Pradipoddyota. By Nagega Bhatta. Ed. by Bahuvallabha 
Qastri. Vol. i, ii. Calc., 1901-4. 8°. 

Nityacara-Paddh^tih. By Vidyakara Vajapeyi. Ed. by Vinoda Vihari 
Bhattacaryya. Vol. i. Calc., 1901-3. 8°. 

Nityacara Pradipah. By Narasimba Vajapeyi. Fasc. 1-5. Calc., 1903-4. 
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Prabandhacintamani, By Merutiinga Acarya. Translafced by 0. N. Tawney. 
Ofasc. Gale., 1899. 8°. 

Prakrita Paingalam. Ed. by Chandra Mohano Ghosha. 7 fasc. Calc., 
1900-2. 

Prajilakaramati’s commentary on the Bodhicaryavatara of Qantideva. Ed. 

by L. de la Yall^e Poussin. Fasc, 1-3. Calc., 1901-3. 8". 

Sugruta Saihhita. Translated by A. P. E. Hoemle. Fasc. 1. Calc., 1897. 8'^. 
Tantravartika of Kumaiila Bhatta. Translated by Gangilnatha Jha. Fasc. 
1-3. Calc., 1903-4. 8". 

Tattvarthadhigama. By Umasvati. Ed. by Mody Keshavlal Premchand. 
Vol. i. 1, 2. Calc., 1908-4. 8°. 

Trikfinda-Mandanam. By Bhaskara Migra. Ed. by Candrakanta. 3 fasc. 
Calc., 1898-1908. 8“. 

TJpanitibhavaprapanca Kathfi. By Siddharsi. Ed. by P. Peterson and H. 

Jacobi. Fasc. 1-7. Calc., 1899-1904. 8°. 

Vallala Caritam. By Ananda Bhat^. Ed. by Haraprasfid. Fasc. 1. Calc., 
1904. 8\ 

‘Vidhana-Parija.ta. Ed. by Taraprasanna Vidyaratna. Vol, i. 1-6. Calc., 
1903-4. 

Kiyazu-s-Salatm. Translated by Mania vi Abdas Salam. 5 fasc. Calc., 
1902-4. 8“. 

Akbarnama. Translated by H. Beveridge. Vol. i, ii. 1. Calc., 1897- 
1904. 8°. 

Catalogue of the printed books and MSS. in Sanskrit belonging to the Orien- 
tal library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Fasc. i-iv. Calc,, 1899- 

1904. 8". 

Report on the search of Sanskrit MSS. (1895-1900). By M. Haraprasad. 
Calc., 1901. 4“. 

From the Hoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 1898, 
July, Oct.; 1899-1908; 1904, Jan., Jnly, Oct.; 1895, Jan. London, 1898- 

1905. 8°. 

Catalogne of the South Indian MSS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

By M. Winternitz. London, 1902. 8°. 

New researches into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran. By H. 
Hirschfeld.* London, 1902. 4°. 

From the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the- Bombay Branch of tbe Royal Asiatic Society. No. 54-59, 
with extra number on ^ The origin of Bombay,’ hy J. G. da Cunha. Bom- 
bay, 1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 48-54. 
Colombo, 1898-1904. 
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From the China Bra.nch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Oliina Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 28, 30. 
Shanghai, 1898-99, 8“. 

From the Italian Asiatic Society. 

G-iornale della Societa Asiatiea Italiana. Yol. xi-xvi. Roma, 1808-1903. S'", 
From the Asia lie Society of Paris. 

Jonriial asiaticiiie. s(^r. Tome xi-xx. 8*' s^sr. Tome i-iii, iv. 1, 2. 
h»aris, 1898-1904. 8". 

From M. August c Barth, Paris. 

Bulletin des religions dTnde. i-v. [Extraita de la Revue de Thistoire des 
religions, 1899-1902], and ten other Extrails. 

From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootschap van ICunsten en Wetenschiip- 
pen. Reel xlviii. 3, xlix. 2, 3, 1-liv, Iv. 1, 3, Ivi. 1. Batavia, 1896- 
1904. 8^ 

Notulen van de ' algemeenen en hestunrs-vergaderingem Deel xxxiv. 3, 4, 
xxxv-xli, xlii. 1, 2, and Register, 1889-98. Batavia, 1896-1904. 8°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indisclie Taal-, Land -en Volkenkunde. Reel xxxix. 4-6, 
xl-xlvii. Batavia, 1896-1904. 8“. 

Ragh-Register gehouden in’t Casteel Batavia, 1631-34, 1636, 1643-45, 1647- 
48, 1656-57, 1670-72, 1075-77. Batavia and ’s-Gravenhage, 1898-1904. 8h 

Nederlandsche-Indiscli idakaatboek. Reel xvi, 1810-11. Batavia, 1897. 8°, 

Re Java-oorlog van 1825-30, Roor P, J. F. Louw. 8de deel. Batavia, 
1904. 8". 

Rapport van de Commissie in Nederlandscli -Indie voor oiidheidkundig 
onderzoek op Java en Madoera, 1901-2. Batavia, 1904. 8“, 

Re Tjandi MSndoet voor de restauratie. Roor B. Kerjes en 0. den Hamer. 
Batavia, 1903. 4°, 

Oatalogus der munten en amuletteii van China, Japan, Corea en Anuam 
hehoerende tot de nuinismatisehe verzameling. Batavia, 1904. 8°. 

From tfhe Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Philosophische und historische Ahhandlungen der kbniglichen Akademie 
der Wissensehaften zu Berlin, 1897-1903. Berlin, 1898-1904. 4®. 

Sitzungsberiehte der kon. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1898-1904. Berlin, 
1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 

Rie Handsehriften-Yerzeichnisse der kOniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin : 

Bd. xiii. Yerzeicliniss der lateinisohen Plandsehriften, von Y. Rose. Bd, 
ii. 1. Berlin, 1901. 4'*. 
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Bd. xxii. Verzeiclmiss cler aralisclien Handschrifteii, von W. Alilwardt. 
Bd. X. Berlin, 1899. 4°. 

Bd. xxiii. 1,2. Verzeichniss cler syrischen Handschriften, von E. Sacliaix. 
Abth. i, ii. Berlin, 1899. 4°. 

From the Saminanj for Oriental Langiiaijes^ Berlin. 

Mittlieilungen des Seminars fiir Oiientalische Sprachen an der konigliclien 
XJniversitilt zn Berlin. Jalirg. iii~vi. Berlin, 1900-1903. 8 °. 

From*t.he Society of Biblical Archmologij. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. xx. 3-8, xxi-xxvi, 
xxvii. 1-3. London, 1898-1905. 8 °. 

From Koo-jLtoLj BXtiyos. 

*H XepartvT^o'os rod aylov 6povs ’^A0ct). *T 7 r 6 ’Ev B 6 X<y.. 1903. 8 *^. 

From the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences, Prague, 

Jahresbericbt der kon. bohmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenseliaften, 1896- 
1902. Brag, 1897-1903. 8 ". 

Sitziingsberichte d. k 6 n. bohm. Gesellsch. der Wiss., Olasse fiir Gesch., 
Philos, nnd Philoh, 1896-1902. Prag, 1897-1903. 8 ”. 

Spisy postemS jtibilejiii cenon, xii, xiv. Prag, 1901-2. 8 ®. 

Prameny k synocldm strany Pra2sk4 a Tdborsk^ v 14tech 1441-1444, vydal Z. 
Kejedl;^. Prag, 1900. 8 ®. 


From M. Alfred Boissier. 

Note sxxr nn nouveau document babylonien se rapportant h, I’extiioiscine. 
Genfeve, 1901. S'". 

From the Bombay Anthropological Society, 

Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 8 , vi. 1, 3-8, vii, 
1, 2, 4. Bombay, 1901-4. 8 ”. 

From the Librairie ^Jmile Bouillon, Paris. 

Vie d’Al-Hadjdjadj Ibn Yousof. Par J, P^rier. Paris, 1904. S°, 

From Prof. Remvard Brandsieiter. 

Tagalen und Madagassen. Eine spraehvergleicbende Darstellung. By E. 
Brandstetter. Luzern, 1902. 8 °. 

From the Royal Brera Observatory, Milan. 

Al-BattanJ, sive Abatenii opus astronomicum arabice editum, latine versum, 
adnotationibus instructum, a 0. A. Nallino. Pars, i, iii. Mediolani, 1899- 
1903. 4°. 
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From the British Museum. 

Catalogue of the Saiislcrit MSS. in the British Museum. By C. Bendall. 
Lond., 1902, 8". 

Supplementary catalogue of Chinese books and MSS. in the British Museum. 
By E. iC. Douglas. Lond., 1903. 4°. 

From the International Buddhist Booiety. 

Buddhism : an illustrated quarterly review, Vol. i. 3, 4, Bangoon, 1904. 8®. 

From the Buddhist Text and Antiirojudogical Society of India. 

Jotirnal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 4, vi, 
vii, 1, 2. Calcutta, 1898-1901. 8°. 

From James Burgess, LL.D. 

Buddhist art in India. Translated from the Mandhueh of A. Griinwedel by 
Agnes C, Gibson, revised and enlarged by James Burgess. London, 
1901. 8°. 

Gandhara sculptures. By James Burgess. Lond,, 1908. 4®. [Jour. Indian 
Art and Industry. No. 69.] 

Digambara Jaina iconography, Bombay, 1904, 4''. [From Indian Anti- 
quary. Vol. 32.] 


F^'om Baron Cari'a de Vaux. 

Etrusca. No. i-iii. By Baron Carra de Vaux. Paris, 1904. 8“. [From 
Le Musion.l 


From Robert N. Gust, LL.D. 

Memoirs of past years of a septuagenarian. By B. N. Gust. Privately 
printed. Hertford, 1899. 8“. 

From Vi&cole Pratique des Mudes Bihliques, Jerusalem. 

Bevue Biblique, Nouv. s^r. Ann^e i, ii. 1, 2. Paris, 1901^5, 

From VfJcole Frangaise d^ Extreme Orient. 

Bulletin de I’ficole Frangaise d’Extr^me Orient. Tome i, ii. Hanoi, 
1901-2. S\ 

Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, avec atlas. Par E. 

Lunet de Lajonqui^re. Paris, 1902. 8“ and fol. 

Numismatique annamlte. Par D. Lacroix. Saigon, 1900. S'*, planches, 4*. 
Nouvelles reeherches sur les Chams. Par A. Cahaton. Paris, 1901. 8®. 

Phon^tique annamite (dialecte du Haut-Annam). Par L. Cadi^re. Paris 
1902. 8^ 

Elements de Sanskrit classiqne. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1902, 8°. 

Prdcis de grammaire Pfilie. Par V. Henry. Paris, 1904. 8®. 
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From VEcole des Langxies Orimtales Vimites^ ‘Paris. 

Les inamiscrits arabes de I’Escnrial d^crits par H. Perenbourg. Tome ii. 1. 
Paris, 1908. 8°. 

Supplement ^ la Bibliograpbie coreeiine (jnsq’en 1899). Par M. Oourant. 
Paris, 1001. 8". 

Essai cle maxniel pratique cle la langue Mancie. Par M. Delafosse. Paris, 
1901. 8^ 

El-BokbCtri. Les traditions islamiques tradiiites cle Parabe par O. Hoiidas 
et W. Margais, Tome i. Paris, 1908. 8”. 

Les populations iinnoises des bassins du Volga et de la Kama. Par J. IST. 
Smirnov. i)artie. Paris, 1898. S'*, 

’Oum0.ra dn Yemen, sa vie et son oeuvre. Texte arabe publie par H. Peren- 
bourg. Tome i, ii. Paris, 1897-1903. 8°. 

Tarikb es-Soudan, par Abderraliman ben Abdallah et-Tonboukti. Texte 
arabe et traduction frangaise par 0. Houdas. Paris, 1898-1900, 3 vols. 8°. 

Pesoription des lies cle PArchipel, par ,0. Buondelmonti. Version grecque 
publide avec une traduction frangaise par 111. Legrand. 1^® partie. Paris, 
1897. 8“. 

Le livre de la creation et d’histoire, par Abou Z4id Ahmed ben Sahl 
ePBalkhl, public et traduit par 0. Huart. Tome i-iii. Paris, 1899- 
1903, S\ 

Pictionnaire annamite-frangais. ParJ. Bonet. Paris, 1899-1900. 2 vols. 8°. 

Tedzkiret en Nisifin fi Akhb§,r Molouk es-Soudiin. Texte arabe et traduction 
par 0. PToudas. Paris, 1899-1900. 2 vols. 8°. 

Bibliograpbie des ouvrages publics en Chine par les Enrop^ens an 17® et au 
18® si^ele. By H. Cordier. Paris, 1901. 8°. 

Nan-Tchao Ye-Che. Histoire partionlifere de Nan-Tchao. Traduction d’une 
histoire cle I’ancien Yun-Nan. Par C. Sainson. Paris, 1904. 8°. 

Moreeaux ohoisis en grec savant du 19® si^cle. Par E. Legrand. Paris, 
1903. 8°. 

Manuel de la langue Tamoule. Par J. Vinson. Paris, 1903. 8®. 

La langue Wolof. Par J.-B. Bambaud. Paris, 1903. 8°. 


From the Society of Ethnography ^ Paris, 

Bulletin de la Socidt^ d’Ethnographie. No. 97, 98, 103-111, 115-127. Paris, 
1896-1900, 8“. 

Mdmoires du Comity Sinico-Japonais. Tome xx. 2-5. Paris, 1897-1903. 8°. 
Bevue orientale et amdricaine. Tome i-iii, iv. 1, 4. Paris, 1875-95. 8®. 
Alliance Seientifique Pniverselle. Annales. 2® s^r. Tome v, vi. Paris, 
1898-1900. 8°. 

Mdmoires. 2® s4r. Tome vii. 2. Paris, 1900. 8°, 

Bibliothfeque intemationale. Tome i. 1, 2. Paris, 1891-2. 8*^. 


From the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Publications. No, 28, 29, 42, 45, 50-56, 61, 62, 66, 70, 75, 81, 83-86, 88, 98. 
Chicago, 1898-1904. 8". 
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From the SocUU Flnno-Ougrienne, Helsingfors. 

Journal de la Soci^te Fimio-Ongrienne. No. 20. Helsingfors, 1902-4, 8°. 
M^moires de la Soci^y Fiiino-Ongrieime. No. 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, 15, 19, 20, 22. 
Helsingfors, 1892-1903. 8". 

Inscriptions de TOrkhon TBCueillies ]jar TExp^dition finiioise, 1890. Hels- 
fors, 1892. 4". 

From Mr. Frank B. Forhes, Boston. 

English-Suln-Malay vocabulary. By A. Cowie. Loud., 1893. 8”. 

From Mr. WiKiani Henry Furnes.s, iird. 

Folk-lore in Borneo: a sketch. By W. H. Fuiiiess. Wallingford, Pa., 
1899. 8". 

Notes on a trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By H. M. Hiller and W. H. Fur- 
ness. 8". 

From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der deutsohen morgeniandiscdien Gesellschaft. Bd. lii-lviii, lix, 
1, and Eegister zu Bd. xli-L. Leipzig, 1898-1905. 8“. 

Ahhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandea. Bd. xl. 1-4. Leipzig, 
1898-1902. 8". 

From Margar'et Dunlop Gibson^ LL.D. 

Arabic version of the A.cts of the Apostles and the seven Catholic Epistles. 

Edited by Margaret B. Gibson. Lond., 1899. 4”. 

Apocrypha Arabica. Edited and translated into English hy Margaret D. 
Gibson. Lond., 1901. 4°. 

The Bidascalia Apostolorum in Syriac and English. Edited and translated 
by Margaret B. Gibson. Lond., 1902. 4'’. 

From Mr. Charles F. Greenougli. 

Manuscript translation, in German verse, of the Sohriih legend from Firdusi’s 
Shah-name. 48 leaves, fol. 

From Frof. Ignazio Ouidi^ Rome. 

Vocaholario Amarieo-Italiano. Compilato da Ignazio Guidi. Roma, 
1901, 8". 

From Mr. Otto Harrasowitz^ Leipzig. 

Oriens Christianus ; ‘Rbmische Halbiahrshefte ftir die Kunde des Christlichen 
Orients. Jahrg. i, iii. Rom, 1901-3. 8°. 

Revue orientale pour les etudes ouralo-aUaiques. Yol. i, ii. 1, Budapest, 
1900-1. S\ 

Zur Entzifferung der Safii-Inschriften. Von Enno Littmann. Leipzig, 
1901. 8^ 
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Das Leben des Farazdalc nacli seiiien Gedicbten \md sein Loblied auf Al- 
Walid ibn Jazid. Text, tJbersetznixg und Kommentar von Joseph Hell. 
Leipzig, 1903, 

The Pahlavi version of Yasna ix. Edited with translation by M. B. Davar. 
Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Olavis cimeorum, sive lexicon signoriim assyriormn. Coinpilatnni a G. 

Howardi. Pars i. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Texte ziir arabiselien Lexikographie. Nach Handschriften hrsg, von A, Haff- 
ner. Leipzig, 1901. 8°. 

AnsgewUhlte GesUnge des Giwargis Warda von Arbel. Hrsg. von. H. Hilgen- 
feld. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Exegesis Psalm ornni imprimis Messianicormn apnd Syros Nestorianos, e 
codiee iisqne adhuc inedito illiistrata. Anctore B. VandenhojK. Rheine, 
1899. 4". 

The mnsioal compositions of Somanatha, edited by R. Simon. Leipzig, 
1904. 8L 


From Mr^. Phoebe A. Hearst. 

International competition for the Phoebe Hearst architectural plan for the 
University of California. Obi. 4°. 

From the J. C, Mmrichs^sche Bxichhandlung^ Leipzig. 

Arabisch, Persisch und Tiirkisch in den Grundzugen der Laut- und Pormen- 
lehre, ohne Anwendung der arabischen Sehrift dargestellt. Von H. 
Stumme. Leipzig, 1903. 8°. 

From the Publisher, Ulrico Hoepli, Milan- 

Elementi di graminatica Turca Osmanli, con paradigmi, crestomazia e 
glossario. Per L. Bonelli. Milano, 18'99. 16L 
L’Arabo parlato in Egitto. Graminatica, dialoghi e vocaboli. Per C, A. 

Nallino. Milano, 1900. 16®. 

Letteratura Araba. Di I. Pizzi. Milano, 19^03. 16“. 

L’Islamismo. Di I. Pizzi. Milano, 1903. 16®. 

Letteratura Assira. Di B, Teloni. Milano, 1903. 16°. 

L’astronoinia nell Antico Testamento. Di G. Schiaparelli. Milano, 1903. 
16°. 


From the Government of India. 

Archaeological Survey of India, New imperial series : 

Vol. xviii. 2, 3. The Moghul architecture of Fathpur-Sikri. By E. W. 
Smith. Allahabad, 1897-8, 4°. 

Vol. xix. Lists of antiquarian remains in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. By H. Cousens. Calcutta, 1897. 4°. 

Vol. XX. The Jain Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura. By V. A. 
Smith. Calcutta, 1901. 4°. 

Vol. xxiv. The Muhammadan architecture of Ahmedabad. By J. Bur- 
gess. London, 1900. 4°. 
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Yol. xxvi. Report on a tour of exploration of tlie antiquities in the Tarai, 
Nepal, during 1899. By P. C. Mnkherji. Calentta, 1901. 4“. 
Monograph on Buddha Sakyamnni’s birth-place in the Nepalese Tarai, 
By A. Fiihrer. Allahabad, 1897. 4°. 

Yol. xxix. 1-B. South-Tndiau Inscriptioiis, Yol. iii. Edited and trans- 
lated by E.. Hultech. Madras, 1899-1908. ' 4". 

Yol. XXX. Moghul (solour decoration of Agra. Pt. i. By E. W. Smith, 
Allalmbad, 1901. 4^ 

Yol. xxxi. Lists of antitpiarian remains in ITis Highness the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories. By H. CouHens. OaUiutta, 1900. 4". 

Yol. xxxii. The arcliito'.ctural unticpiities of Northern Gujarat. By J. 
Burgess and H. Cousens. London, 1908, 4". 

List of archaeological rei^orts which are not included in the imperial series 

of such reijorts. Calcutta, 1900, 8“. 

Archmological Survey of India. Annual report 1902-B. Calcutta, 
1904. 4“, 

Progress report of the Arehmological Survey of Western India, 1897-8 to 
190B-4. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archasological Survey Circle, North Western 
Provinces and Oudh, for 1897-8 to 1901-2. fol. 

Annual progress report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for 
1901-2, 1903-3, with i>hotographs and drawings, fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archaeological Surveyor, Panjah Circle for 
1901-3, 1903-3. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archpaological Survey, Panjah and United 
Provinces Circle for 1903-4, fol. 

Annual report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle for 1901-3, 
1903-3, 1908-4. Calcutta, fol. 

Report on archseological work in Bmana for 1901-3, 1903-3. Rangoon, 
fol. 

Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Yol. i. 1, London, 1904. 4"*. 

List of the photographic negatives of Indian antiquities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, with list of similar negatives in the India Office. 
Calcutta, 1900. fol. 

Preliminary report on a journey of archaeological and topographical explo- 
ration in Chinese Turkestan. By M. A. Stein. Lond., 1901, 4^', 

Report on an archaeological tour with the Buner Field Force. Lahore, 
1898. 8". 

Mysore : a gazetteer compiled for Government. Revised ed. By L. B. 
Rice, Load., 1897. 3 vols. S°. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India. Home Dep’t. 

No. 353. The provincial service, 1888-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

No. 356. Papers relating to the maintenance of Schools of Art in 
India, 1893-96. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

Census of India, 1901, Yol. I, I-A, and ethnographic appendices. Cal- 
cutta, 1903. fol. 

Linguistic Survey of India. Collected and edited by G. A. Grierson. Yol. . 

ii, iii. 3, 3, v. 1, 3, vi. Calcutta, 1903-4. 4°. 
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[First, roTigli, list of languages.] Assam, Berar, or Hyderabad Assigned 
-Districts, Bombay and Baroda, Eajpiitana, Central India and Ajmere- 
Merwara. Calcutta, 1898-9. 4 :°. 

Epigrapbia Indica. Yol. iv. 8, v, vi, vii, viii. 1. Calcutta, 1897-1905. 4°. 
Epigraphia Oarnatica. Vol. iv. Inscriptions in tbe Mysore District. Yol. 

ii. Bangalore, 1898. 4“. . . 

Report on x)ublications issued and registered in tb© several provinces of 
Britisb India dtiring tbe year 1896. Calcutta, 1898. fob 
Sixth report of operations in search for Sanskrit MSS. in tbe Bombay Circle, 
1895-98. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899. 8^ 

Report of a search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1893-4, 1896-7. By M. 
Sesbagiri, Madras, 1898-9. 8°, 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2d ser. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1. By M. Haraprasad. 
Calcutta, 1898. 8^ 

Annual report of tbe search for Hindi MSS. for 1900, 1901. Allahabad, 


1903-4. 

List of Sanskrit, Jaina and Hindi MSS. deposited in the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, 1897-1901. Allahabad, 1902. 8°. 

Catalogue of tbe Sanskrit MSS. in tbe library of tbe Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege, No. vi-xviii. Calcutta, 1897-1908. 8°, 

Descriptive catalogue of tbe Sanskrit MSS. in tbe Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras. Yol. i. 1, 2. Madras, 1901-4. 8 . 
Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese and Sanskrit MSS. in tbe Colombo Museum 
Library. Colombo, 1901. 8°. 

Impariaf Library, Calcutta. Author catalogue of piinted books in European 
languages. Calcutta, 1904. 2 vols, 8“. 

Catalogue of books in tbe reading room. Calcutta, 1903. 8^ 

Note on tbe original manuscript catalogue of tbe library of Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore. By G. Ranking. Calcutta, 1902, fol. 

Catalogue of tbe Library of tbe India Office. Yol. ii. 2, 3. Lond., 1900-02, 
Catalogue of the Sariskrit MSS. . . . Pi vi. Loncl., 1899. 4’". 

' Catalogue of tbe Persian MSS. . . . Yol. i. Oxford, 1903. 4°. ^ 
Catalogue of two collections of Sanskrit MSS. preserved in tbe India Office 
Library, Lond., 1903. 8°. 

Catalogue of two colleetipns of Persian and Arabic MSS. . . , Lond., 
1902. 8®. 

Tibetan-Englisb dictionary with Sanscrit synonyms. By Sarat Chandra Das. 


Calcutta, 1902. 4^ 

Maha-Bharata condensed into English verse. By R. Dutt. Lond., IbJy. o . 
Vedanta Siddbanta Bheda : or, An account of the doctrinal di:fferenoes 
among the followers of S'amkaracharya. By N. D, Mehta. Bombay, 
1903 8*^ 

Private diary of Aflanda Eanga PiUai, 1786-1761. Translated foom the 
Tamil and edited by J. F. Price. Vol. i, 1786-46 Madras, 1904 8 . 

Bombay Sanskrit series. Nos. 1-9, 13, 13, 16-18, 33, 34, 31, 83-35, 87, 39- 
54, 56-63, viz : 

Ipastamhlya Dharmasutra. Ed. by G. BtlMer. 3d ed. Bombay, 1893- 
94. 8“. 
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Eleven A.tiiarvana XJpatiisliads, witli Dxpikas. Ed. with notes by G. A. 
Jacob. Bombay. 189 L 8“. 

Bhatti-Kfivya. Edited, with the commentary of Mallinutha and notes, by 
£’P. Trivedi. Bombay, 1898. Si vols. S\ 

Concordance to the princiixal XJpanishads and Bhagavadgitfu By G. A. 
Jacob. Bombay, 1891. 8°. 

Bas'akumfmuduanta of Bandin. Ed. with notes by P. Peterson, Part ii. 
Bombay, 1891. 8". 

Bes'Inriniainala, <jf Henuichandra. Ed. with critical notes by B. Pistdiel, 
Bombay, 1880. 8'\ 

Ekavall of Vidyabara, with the commentary, Taravala, of Mallinutha, 
Ed. with notes by P. K. Trivedi. Bombay, 1908. 8". 

Gatidavaho by Vakpati. Ed. by S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 1887. 

Hitopades'a by Nfirayana. Ed, by P. Peterson, Bombay, 1887. 8". 

Buria’s Kadambarl. Ed. by P. Peterson, 8d ed. Bombay, 1899-1900. B‘'\ 
Knm arapalaobarita (Prfikrta Bvyas'raya Eavya) by Hemachandra, with a 
commentary by Phrnakalas'agani, Ed. by S. P. Pandit. Bombay, 
1900. S\ 

Yyakara^a-Mababbasbya of Patanjali. Ed. by F. Kielboin. Vol. i. 
2d ed. Bombay, 1892. 8^ 

Mahanarayana XJpanisbad of the Atharva-Veda, with the Blinkti of Kura- 
yana. Ed’ by G. A. Jacob. Bombay, 1888. 8°. 

Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa with the commentary of Zatayavema. Ed. 

by S. P. Papdit. 2d ed, Bombay, 1889. 8°. 

Mrichchhakatika. Vol. i. Text and two commentaries. Ed. by N. B. 
Godabole. Bombay, 1896. S'*, 

Kavasrihasanka Charita of Padinagupta. Part i. Text. Ed. by V. S. 
Islampurkar. Bombay, 1895. 8“. 

Kyayakos'a, or, Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nyilya jxhilosophy. 

By M. B. Jhalakikar. 2d ed. Bombay, 1893. 8'’. 

Panchatantra. Pt. i, Ed. with notes by F. Kielhorn. 6tli ed. Pts, ii-v. 

Ed. with notes by G. Blihler. 4th ed. Bombay, 1891-96. 8®. 

Paras' ara Smriti, with the commentary of Saya^a. Ed. by V. S, Islam- 
purkar. Vol. i. 1, 2, ii. 1. Bombay, 1893-98. 8". 
Paribhashendns'ekhara of Kagojibhatta. Ed. with translation and notes 
by F. Kielhorn. Bombay, 1866-74.’ 8“. 

Patahjalasiitrani, with the scholium of Vyusa and the commentary of 
Vachaspati Ed, by E. S. Bodas. Bombay, 1892. S'”. 

Eaghuvams'a of Kalidasa, with the commentary of Mallinatha. Ed. with 
notes by S. P. Pandit. Pts. i-iii. Bombay, 1872-97. 8°. 

Bajatarangini of Kalhana, Ed. by Dnrgaprasada. Bombay, 1893-96. 3 
vols. 8°. 

Eekhaganita, by Samrad Jagannatha. Ed. by H. H. Dhniva and K. P. 

Trivedi. Bombay, 1901-2. 2 vols. 8°. 

Handbook to the study of the Bigveda. By P. Peterson, Bombay, 1890- 
92. 8". 

A second selection of Hymns from the Bigveda, Ed, with Siiyana^a com- 
mentary and notes by P. Peterson. Bombay, 1899. 8°. 
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Paddliati of Sfiriigadhara. Ed. "by P, Peterson. Yol. i. Text. Bombay, 
1888. 8". 

Subliasliitavali of Vallablradeva. Ed. by P. Peterson and Burgaprasada. 
Bombay, 1886. 8”. 

yrisialithadharmasTLstram. Ed. by A, A. Fiibrer. Bombay, 1883. 8°. 

Yikramorvas'iyam of Kalidasa. Ed. by S. P. Pandit and B. R. Arte. 3d 
ed. Bombay, 1901. 8°. 

From the Royal InsHiute for Dutch India, 

Bijdragen tot de Taab, Land en Volkenkiinde van Nederlandseb -Indie. 
Yolg. Y. Deeli-x. Yolg. YI. Reel i-x. Yolg. YIL Reel i. 3, 4, ii. 1, 
2, iv. 1, 2. ’s Gravenbage, 1886-1905. 8\ 

Register op de eerste 50 Deelen (1863-1899). 1901. 8°. 

From the Italian Government. 

Catalogbi dei eodici orientali di alcnne biblioteebe d’ltalia. Ease. vi. Oo- 
dici ebraici della Biblioteca Casanatense. Firenze, 1897. 8°. 

From Prof. A. V. Williams Jaehsoyi. 

Index verborum of tbe fragments of tbe Avesta. By M. Schuyler, Jr, New 
York, 1901. 8". 

From His Highness the Mahay^aja and the State Council of Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

Kalbana’s Rajatfirangini ; a chronicle of tbe Kings of Kas'mir. Translated, 
with introduction, commentary and appendices, by M. A. Stein. ’West- 
minster, 1900. 2 vols. 4°. 

From the University of Kiel, 

Schriften der UniversiMt zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1897-8 (94), 1898-9 (104), 
1899-1900 (131), 1900-1 (141), 1901-2 (165), 1902-3 (166), 1903-4 (177). 8". 

From Mr. George Aleoiander Kohut. 

Ezra Stiles and tbe Jews. Select passages from bis Literary Diary, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by G. A. Kohut. New York, 1902. S”. 

From Prof. F. K%hn. 

Zeitsebrift fur vergleicbende Spraebforsebung. Bd. xxxv. 4, xxxvi-xxxviii, 
xxxix. 1. Giiterslob, 1898-1904. 8®. 

From the Kais. Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturf or seller. 

Nova Acta. Abbandlungen der Kais. Leopold. -Carolin. Deutsche Akademie. 
Bd. xli. 2, xliii. 5, 0, liii. 1, Ivii. 5, lx. 2, Ixi. 3, Ixxiv. 1, Ixxvii. 2, Ixxix. 2, 
Halle, 1880-1900. 4^ 

Leopoldina. Heft, xxxiv-xxxvi. Halle, 1898-1900. 4”. 
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From Acpies Smith Lewis, LL.D, 

A Palestinian Syriac Lectioiiarj, containing readings from tlie Pentateneli^ 
Job, Provei’bs, Prophets, Acts and Epistles. Edited by Agnes Smith 
Lewis, with critical notes by E. Nestle and a glossary by M. D. Gibson. 
London, 1897. 4°, 

Apocrypha Syriaca, The Protevangelinm Jacobi and Transitns Marine, 
Edited ’anO translattul by Agnes Smith Lewis. London, 1902. 4'’. 

Acta Mytliologica Apustolurmn. Transcribed and translated from Arabic 
MSS. by Agnes Smith Lewis. Ijoudon, 1904. 2 vols. 4°. 


From th e. XT n i ve i 's it y of Lo yden . 

Oatalogne raisonno des livres et des mannscrits Jai)onais enregistr^s h la 
biblioth^qne del’Universitd de Leyde. Par L. Sernirier. Leydc, 1890. 8°. 
Oatalogne des livres chinois dans la bibliotht^qne de I’lJniversit^. Leide, 
1888. Sxxppltoent, 1886. 8”. 

Tiele’s kamer. Lijst der boeken nit de nalatenschap van Prof, G. P. Tiele. 
Leiden, 1902. 8“. 

From the Geographical Society of Lima. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Qeografica de Lima. Ano xiv. 1. Lima, 1904. 8’’. 

From the Boyal Academy of the Lincei. Borne. 

Rendiconti della B. Accademia dei Lincei. Classe delle scienze morali, 
storiohe e filologiehe. Ser. V. Vol. v-x, xi. 1-8, 11, 12, xii, xiii. 1-8. 
Roma, 1897-1904. S\ 

Rendiconto delPadnnanza solenne. Gingno, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 
Roma. 4f. 


From the London Missionayp Society. 

Oatalogne of books contained in the Lockhart library and in the general 
library of the London Missionary Society, By G. Mabbs. Lond,, 1899. 
8 ". 


‘ From the Board of Ediicaiion, South Kensington, 

Chinese art. By S. W. Bushell. Vol, i. London, 1904. 8”. 

From Messrs. Luzae Co., London.’ 

The ^raiita Shtra of Drahyayana, with the commentary of Dhanvin. Edited 
by J. N. Reuter. Pt. i. London, 1904. 4®. (Reprinted from Acta Soc. 
Seient. Eennicse, vol. xxv. 2.) 

From Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman. 

Biographical notice of J. Peter Lesley. By B. S. Lyman. (From Trans. 
Amer. Inst, of Mining, Eng., 1903.) 8®. 
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From L. Me&sersclimidt. 

Corpus inscriptionum Hettiticarum. i, ii. Von L. Messersclimidt. Berlin, 
1900. 8°. 


From the Mexican Government. 

Official eatalogxiG of the Mexican exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. Buffalo, 1901. 8°. 

Borne facts regarding the Geographical and Exploring Commission of the 
United States of Mexico. 8®. 

From Lady Meiix, TlieohaWs Parkj IlertfordsMre. 

The Lives of MabS-’ SSy6n and Gabra ErSstds. The Ethiopia texts, edited 
with an English translation and a chapter on the illustrations of Ethiopic 
MSS., by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux MSS. Uo. 1.) ‘London, 
1898. 4L 

The Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Maiy, and the Life of Hanna (Saint 
Anne) and the Magical Prayers of AhSta Mih^^l. The Ethiopic texts, 
edited with English translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux 
MSS. Nos. 2-5.) London, 1900. 4L 

The Book of Paradise, being the histories and sayings of the monks and 
ascetics of the Egyptian desert. By Palladius, Hieronymus and others. 
The Syriac text, with an English translation by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(Lady Meux MSS. No. 6.) London, 1904. 3 vols. 8“. 

From Mr, Jivanji Jamsheclji Modi. 

Essays on Iranian subjects by various scholars in honor of E. R. Cama, 
Edited by J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and Dastur Meherjee R'anil : two papers 
read before the Bombay Branch of the Boy. Asiat. Society in 1901 and 
1908. By J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1903. 8“. 

* From Prof. David PC. Milller. 

Die sudarabische Expedition der Kais. Akademie der Wissensohaften in Wien 
und die Demission des Grafen Landberg. Actenmteig dargestellt von D. 
H. Muller. Wien, 1899. 

From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences^ Mnnicli. 

Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kon. bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissensohaften. Bd. xxi. 3, xxii, xxiii. 1, 2. Miinchen, 1898-1904. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philusophiseh-philologischen Classe. Bd. xxi, xxii. 1, 3. 
Miinchen, 1898-1902. 4°. 

Ueber die Entwickelung der Numismatik nnd der numismatischen Samm- 
lungen im 19. Jahrhundert. Pestrede von H. Eiggauer. Miinchen, 
1900. 4°. 

Psyohologie, Wissenschaft und Leben. Festrede von Theodor Lipps. Mun- 
chen, 1901. 4”. 
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GriecMsclie Gescliiclite im 19. JahrhaTidert. Festrede von R. Polilmaiin. 
Mtiiichen, 1902. 4'’. 

Heinricli von Bruiin. GedUclitnisarede von A. Flaseh. Milnclien, 1902. 4°. 
Das Problem der neugrieebislien Schriftspraclie. Festrede von K. Knim- 
bacher. Mlincben, 1903. 4”. 

From the Fo\ml Lihrary^ Munielu 

Die hebiliisclien Plandscdiriften der koii. Hof- mid Htaatsbibliotliek in Hiin- 
chen, besclirieben von M. Steinsclxn eider. 2te Anf. Miinchen, 1895. 8”. 

Fnmi the Mnm'^e Ouimet, PariH. 

Annales du MusiSe Guimet. Tome xxvi. 4, xxviii, xxix. 1-3. Paris, 1897- 

1903. 4". 

Bibliotbbqne des etudes.. Tome viii-x, xiii, xiv. Paris, 1899-1902. 8°, 

Revue de Tbistoirfe des religions. Tome xxxvi-xlv, xlvi. 1, 2, Paris, 1897- 

1904. 8“. 

Le jnbile du Mus^e Guimet. Yingt-cinquifeme anniversaire de sa fondation, 
1879-1904. Paris, 1904. 8“. 

Petit guide illustr^ an Mus^e Guimet. Par L. de Milieu^. Paris, 1890. 8®. 

From the Royal Oriental Institute ^ Naxiles, 

Manuale e gloasario della lingua Indostana o Urdti. Per 0. Tagliabne. 
Roma, 1898. 8®. 

From the University of Nebraska. 

University studies published by the University of Nebraska. Yol. ii, 3. 
Lincoln, 1899. 8®, 

From the Oxford University Press. 

The letters of Abu ’L^AhX. Edited from the Leyden MS. , with the life of the 
author by Al-Dhahabi, and with translation by D. S. Margoliouth. Oxford, 
1898. 8®. 

Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
London, 1899. 8®. 

Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of India. By Y, A. Smith. Oxford, 1901. 8®. 
Text-book of North- Semitic inscriptions. ByG. A. Cooke, Oxford, 1908. 8®. 
Early history of India. By Y. A. Smith. Oxford, 1904. 8®. 

Cantonese love songs. Text and translation hy C. Clementi. Oxford, 1904. 
2 vols, 8®. 


From the Parsee Punchayet. 

Text of the Pahlvi Zand-i-Yohhman Tasht, with transliteration and transla-' 
tion into Gujrati and Gujrati translation of the Pahlvi Mino-i~Khirad, with 
notes by Kaikobad Jidarbad, Dastur Nosharwan. Poona, 1899. 4®. 

Kamamak-i-ArtakahIr Papakan. The original Pahlavi text, with fcransliter- , 
ation into Avestan characters, translated into English and Gujarati by 
Edalji Kersaspji Antiil. Bombay, 1900, 8°. 
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Madigan-i'Hazar Dadistan. Photozincograplied facsimile of a manuscript, 
witla introduction by J. J. Modi. Poona, 1901. 4°. 

Arda Viraf Nameb. The oiiginal Pahlavi text, with an introduction, notes, 
Gujarati translation, etc., by Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. Bombay, 
1903. 8”. 

The Dinkard. Vol. ix. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

A complete dictionary of the Avesta language in Guzerati and English, By 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga. Bombay, 1900, 8“. 

Catalogue of books on Iranian literature published in Europe and India. 
Bombay, 1901. 8°. 

Report of the proceedings of the Society for the Pi'oinotion of Researches 
into the Zoroastrian Religion, 1890-98. Bombay, 1903. S'". 

From Rev. S. D. Feet. 

The American Antiquarian. Vol. xx, 8-6, xxi-xxvi, xxvii. 1, 3. Chicago, 
1898-1905. 8°. 


From the University of Pennsylvania. 

Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A. Vol. 
ix. Edited by H. V. Hilpreeht. Philadelphia, 1898. 4”. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Pa. Bulletin, Vol. i. 3^ 4, ii, 
hi. Philad., 1898-1902, 8^ 

From Count Philippe de Saxe-Cohourg, 

Deux monnaies inconnues du rebelle Rum Mohammed. Par Philippe de 
Saxe-Cobourg. (From Revue Beige de Numismatique, 1904.) 8°. 

From the Polynesian Society. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society. Vol. xii. 1, 3, 4, xiii. Wellington, 
1908-4. . 8“. 

From William. Popper^ Ph.D. 

The censorship of Hebrew books. By William Popper, New York, 1899. 8®. 

From Princeton University. 

List of Arabic MSS. in Princeton University library. By E. Littmann, 
Leipzig and Princeton, 1904. 

From A. F, J. Remy^ Ph.D. 

Influence of India and Persia on the poetry of Germany. By A. F, J. Reiny. 
New York, 1901. 8". 

From the National Museum^ Rio de Janeiro. 

Revista do Museu Nacional de Rio de Janeiro. Vol, i. Bio de Janeiro, 
1896. 4^ 

Arohivos do Mus. Nac. de Rio de Janeiro. Vol. x. Rio de Janeiro, 1899 . 4°* 
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From Hon. W. liockUill, 

Inquiry into tlie population of Cliina. By W. W. RocTcliill. Washington, 
1904-. (Reprint from Smithson. Miss. Coll,, vol. 47.) 


From Prof. IJon de Posny^ Paris. 

Rosny, L. de. Cours de Japonais. I)isc*oiirs d’tmverture. Baris, 180)1. 8°. 

— OhservationH, sur les ^)(‘nturcH sacrta^s do la presqu’lle trans-gangdtique. 
Baris, hSdS. 8^ 

— Le Bonddlia a-t-il oxiste? Paris, 1000, H'‘, 

— Vuridttls orioiitnlos. )2‘’ dd. Paris, 1800. 8‘'. 

— La morale du Bouddhisme. Paris, 1801. 8“. 

— Lea originea Bouddiciues du Christian! sine. Bale, 1894. 8'\ 

— Le Bouddhisme dcdeetiqxxe. Paris, 1804. 8''. 

Tchoung-hoa Kou-kin-tsai. Textes ehinois aneiens tradnits par L. de Rosny. 
Paris, 1876. 8”. 

Le convent du dragon vert ; Drame japonais adaptd k la sc^ne frain^aiso par 

L. de Rosny, Paris, 1803. 8°. 

L’enseignment de la vdrite et Penseignment de la jennesse, tradixit par L. de 
Rosny. Paris, 1876. 8^ 

La philosophie de la certitude. Introduction h. la mdthocl© conscientielle de 

M. L.de Rosny, Par Bourgoint-Lagraiige.. Paris, 1902. 8“, 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peferslmry. 

Bulletin de PAcaddmie Impdriale des Sciences de St. Pdtershourg. 5“ sdr. 

Tome Vii. 2-4, vin-xvi, xvii. 1-4. St. P,, 1898-1002. 4°, 

Mdmoires de PAead. Imp. des Sciences. Classe historico-philologique, 8® 
sdr. Tome i. 7, ii. 2, hi. 2-4, 6, iv. 6, 8, 0, v. 2, vi. 1, 0. St, P., 1897- 
1902, 4^ 

— Olasse physico-mathematique. 8® sdr. Tome vi. 7, ix. 4. St. P., 1898- 
1900. 4“. 

Atlas zu Bemerktingen auf Anlass einer wissensohaftliehen Reise in dem 
Kaukasus, 1860-1. Ton B. Dorn. St. P., 1895. t\ 

Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 1854-56. Anhang zum 8, Bd. 
Lief. 2. Linguistische Ergehnisse, hearheitet von W. Grube, St. P., 
1900. 4°: 

Nachrichten liher die im Jalire 1898 ausgeriistete Expedition nach Turfan. 
Hefti. St. P., 1899, 8°. 

Arbeiten der Orkhon-Expedition. Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei. 

Ton W. Radloff. Lief. i-iv. St. P., 1892-99. t\ 

Sbornik trudov orkhonskoi ekspedftsii. i-vi. St, P., 1892-1903. 8”. 
Materialy po izuclieniii Chukotskago iazyka i folkloi^a. V. I. Jochelson. 
Chasti St. P., 1900. 4". 

Materialy po izucheniu lukagirskago iazyka i folklora. Chast i, T. G. 
Bogoraz. St. P,, 1900. .4®, 

Tersuch eines WOrterbuches der Tiirk-Dialeete. Yon W. Radloff, Bd. i, 
ii, hi, 1-5. St. P,, 1883-1908. 4°. 
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Die alttiirkisclien Inschriften der Mongolei. Von W. Eadloff. Lief, i-iii ; 

nene Folge ; zweite Folge. St. P., 1894-99 . 4®. 

Proben der Volkslitteratur der nord-tiarkiscben StUmme. Hrsg. von W. 

Badlofe. Theil vii, vixi, x. St. P., 1896-1904. 8“. 

Das Kiidatkn Bilik des Jnsuf Oliass-Handscliib ans Billasagan. Th. ii. 1. 

Text nnd Ubersetzung, lirsg. von W. Eadloff. St. P., 1900. ^ 4“. 

Das Triadon, ein sahidiscbes Gediolit, mit arabiscber tlbersetznng. Von 0. 

von Lemin. I. Text. St. P., 1903. 8°. 

Der iilexanderroman bei den Kopten. Text, Dbersetzxing, Aninerkungen, 
von 0, von Lemin. St. P., 1903. 4°. 

Die Irtyscii-Ostjaken nnd ibre Volkspoesie. Von S. Patkanov. Tbeil i, ii. 
St. P., 1897-1900. 

Ob inorodtsakb Amnrsktigo kraia. Socbinenie L. Sobrenk. Tomiii. St. P., 
1903. r, 

Izvestiya al-Bekri i drngikli avtorov o rnsi i slavianakb. Cliast ii. A. 
Knnik. St. P., 1903. 8°. 

Manava-Grbya-SHtra, nebst Ooinmentar in ktirzer Passung. Hrsg. von P. 
Knaner. St. P., 1904, 4°. 

Manava-Qranta-Stitra. Hrsg. von F. Knaner. Bncb i-v. St. P., 1900- 

03. 

Bibliotbeca Bnddbiea. i. 1-4, ii, iii. 1-3, iv. 1, v. 1, viii. 1. St. P., 1901-4. 8“. 
Le livre de Zoroastre (Zarfitnsbt Ntima) de Zaratuslit -i BabrSm ben Pajdti. 

Public? et traduit par P. Eoseiiberg. St. P., 1904. 8®. 

Sistematicheski nkazatel knig i statei po grecbeskoifilologii napeebatannykb. 
V Rossii s xvii stoletia po 1892 god. Costavil P. Prozorov. St, P., 
1898. 4\ 

Bibliotbeca Friedlandiaiia. Catalogns librorum inipressornm Hebraeorum 
in Mnseo Asiatico asservatornm. Opera S. Wiener. Fasc. i-iv. St. P., 
1893-1902. 4“. 

Bibliograpbie der Oster Haggadab. Von S. Wiener. St, P., 1902. 4°. 
Kommentari na zapiski Ibrabim ibn Jaknb o slavianakb. Sostavil F. West- 
berg. St. P., 1903. 8°. 

From the Imperial Russian Archceological Society, 

Zapiski Imperatorskago Arkbeologiobeskago Obsbcbestva. Tom viii, ix. 3, 

4, X. 8 , 4, xi, xii. St, P^tersbonrg, 1898-1903. 8®. , 

Zapiski vostocbnago otdelenia Imp. Russ. Arklieol, Obsb. N. S. Tom x, 
xii. 2-4, xiii, xiv, xv. 1. St. P., 1897-1903. 8°. 

Trudy vostocbnago otdelenia Imp. Russ. Arkbeol. Obsb. Tom xxii. St. P., 

isk 8°. 

Zapiski otdelenia Russkoi i Slavianskoi Arkbeologii. Tom v. 1. St. P., 
1903. 8®. ‘ . 

Inscriptiones antiqnae oris septentrionalis Ponti Enxini Grecae et Latinae. 

Ed. B. Latyscbev. Vol. iv. Petrop., 1901. 4®. 

Sbornik grecbeskikb nadpisei kbristianskikb vreinen iz iuzbnoi Rossii. 
V. V. Latysbev. St. P., 1896. 8®. 

Starala Ladoga. N. I, Brandenburg. Risnnki i tekbnicbeskole opisanie 
akademika V. V. Suslova. St. P., 1896, 4®, 
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Medali y cliest Eiisskikh gosiidaratvennykh delatelei i eliastnykli ]its. Tom 
iii. I. B. Iverson. St. P., 1896. 4'". 

OpxBanie starhmykli russkikli ntvarei etc. P. Savvaitov. St. P., 1890. 8°. 

From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, 

Abliandlnngen der philologiRch-hiRtoriBclien ClaHHB der kihi. REehiscdien CJe- 
RellBchaft der WiRHenHcliafteii. Bd. xviii. 2-5, xlx-xxii, xxiv. 1-3. Leij)- 
zig, 1898-1902. 8^ 

Berichte tiber die Verbaiidlnngen der klki. RlkdiR. CleBellBch. der Wirs. 
Pbilob-liiRt, CbiHRe. Bd. 1-lvi, Ivii. 1-3. Leipzig, 1898-1904. 8". 

Sacliregister der Abliandlnngen tind Berielite der pbilol.-liiBt. Classe, 1846- 
1895. Leipzig, 1898. 8". 


From Mr. Francesco Scerbo. 

Nnovo saggio di eritica Biblica. Li P. Scerbo. Firenze, 1903. 8”. 

II Veccbio Testamento e la critica odienia. Di F. Scerbo. Firenze, 1902. 8®. 

From Mr. J\ F. Scheltema. 

De opiumpolitiek der regeering en de vrijbeid der dmckpers in Nederlandsob- 
Indig. ’s-Q-ravenbage, 1903. 8®. 

From Prof. Charles W. Shields. 

The reformer of Geneva : an hiRtorical drama. By C. W. Sbields. New 
York, 1898. 8®. 

From His Highness the Oroivn Prince of Siam. 

The Kingdom of Siam. Louisiana Purcbase Exposition, Siamese Section. 
New York, 1904, 8°. 

From the Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Vol. xxix, no. 3126, 1309, 1373, ^ 
1418, xxxiii, xxxiv, no. 1458, 1459. Washington, 1898-1904, 4®. 
Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxviii, no. 
1090, xxxix, no. 1125, 1170, xl-xlv, xlvi, no. 1477, xlvii. 1-8, Wash., 
1898-1904. B\ 

Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 1896-1908. Wash,, 1898- 
1904. 8®. 

Eeport of the TJ. S. National Museum. 1896-1902. Wash., 1898-1904. 8®. 
Proceedings of the U. S. Nat. Museum. Vol. xx-xxvii. Wash., 1898- 
1904. 8®. 

Bulletin of the U. S. Nat. Museum. No. 39, pt, N-Q, 47, pt. 2, 3, 50, pt 
1-3, 51-52, and special bulletin, American Hydroids, pt. 1, 2. Wash. 
1898-1904 . 8® and 4®. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, xvi-xx, 1894-5 to 1898-9. 
Wash., 1897-1903. 8®. 
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Bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology. Vol. xxv~xxvii. Wash., 1901-3. 8°. 
Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Vol. i. Wash., 1900. 4“. 

From Q, Hutchinson Smyth^ X),D. 

The life of Henry Bradley Plant. By G. H. Smyth. New York, 1898. 8". 

From M, Ldouard Sjoecht. 

Bu d^ehiffrement cles nionnaies sindo-ephthalites. Par 1^. Specht. Paris, 
1901, 8®, (Extrait du Journal Asiatique.) 

Fro7n the Editor^ Pi'of, D, Bernhard Stade. 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Jahrg. xx-xxiv, xxv. 1. 
Giessen, 1900-1905. 8°. 

Fi'om the Editor, Sir Richard Q. Temple. 

The Indian Antiquary. No. 382-345, 347-350, 352-381, 384-428. Bombay, 
1897-1904. 4“. 


From Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen. 

^itudes lyciennes. I. Par V. Thomsen, Copenhagne, 1899. 8°, 

From Prof. C. P. Tiele. 

Levensberioht van Willem Hendrik Kosters. Boor C. P. Tiele. Amsterdam, 
1899. 8^ 


From the United States Bureau of Education, 

Eeport of the Commissioner of Education for 1896-7 to 1902. Washington, 
1898-1903. 8°. 

From the United States Geological Survey, 

Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. No. 160, 162, 179, 182, 188, 191, 
194, 197, 198, 203. Wash., 1899-1902. 8°. 

Froin the U. S. Department of State. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1901, with 
appendix : Affairs in China. Washington, 1902. 2 vols. S'*. 

From the Library of Congress. 

Eeport of the Librarian of Congress for 1900-1, 1901-2, 1902-3, 1903-4. 
Washington, 1901-4. 8®. 

History of the Library of Congress. Vol. i, 1800-1864. By W. B. Johnston. 
Wash., 1904. 8“. 

Papers of James Monroe, listed chronologically. Wash., 1904. 8°. 
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List of tlie yernon-Wager manuscripts. Wash., 1904. S'". 

A. L. A. Catalog. 1904, Wasli,, 1904. 8°. 

Select list of references on Imi)eaeliment. Wash., 1905. 8°. 

From ihc Society of Letlers^ Uxisala. 

Skrifter ntgifna af Kongl. HumauistiHka Vetenskaps-Sainf nutlet i Upsala. 
Utl. iii, iv, vi-viii. Upsala, 1900-04. 8°. 

From the Xtalvorsitu of Vpmla. 

Bictionnairo dn Papyrus Harris, No. 1, pnhli^^ par S. Birch. Par Karl Piehl. 
Yieime, 1882. 8“. 

Cm (la gennaiiske madiageminafcorna mad sllrskild lillnHyn till dti nordiska 
apraken. Af 0, von PricBan. Upsala, 1897. 8‘’. 

L’analyse dn langage ax)idiqnee h la langue frangaise. 'Par C. Svedelins. 
Upsala, 1897. 8“. 

Kalevalan kokoonxmno. A. E. Niemi. Helsingissii, 1898. 8". 

Ziir griecliischen Lautgeschichte. Von 0. Lagercrantz. Upsala, 1898. 8“. 
Shaddargaiieshu, en religionsstndie. Af 0. Valentin. Stockholm, 1899. 8°. 
Profeten Hosea. Ofversiittning och ntlaggning, Af J. Johansson. Ui)sala, 
1899. 8". 

Jahjfi bin ^Abd el-Mn‘ti dz-Zdwawt’s KitS,b el-fiishl. Kax). i-ii. Af K 
SjOgreen. Leipzig, 1899. S'*. 

Ibn Sa‘td^8 Gesehiehte der Ihaiden nnd Fnst&ntensische Biograx)luen. Von 
K. L. Tallqnist. Helsingfors, 1889, 4. 

Die geineinslavische Liqnidauietathese. Von T. Torbiornsson. Upsala, 
1901, 8". 

Die Quantitiltsverhiiltnisse iin Polmaklapx)isclien. Von K. Nielsen. Hel- 
singfors, 1902. 8°. 

Ueber die Konjngation des Khalkha-Mongolisohen. Von G. J. Eamstedt, 
Helsingfors, 1902. 8^ 

Ur ^Abd Allah b. ‘Abd ez-Z^hir’s Biografi Sultanen el-Melik el-As'raf Halil. 

Arabisk tilxt med OversHttning. Af A. Moberg. Lnnd, 1902. 

Die sumerisohen LehnwOrter im Assynschen. Von P. Leander. Upsala, 
1908. 8°. 

Till Mgan oin polyteismens uppkomst. Af T, K. Segerstedt. Stockholm, 
1908. 8°. 

Studier ofver den jndiska fOrsamlingens uppkomst under det persiska vSiid- 
rikets tid. Af J. Walles. Upsala, 1900. 8^ 

From Fi'of, Alhrecht Weber. 

Vedisehe Beitrilge. vii, ix. Von Albrecht Weber. (Prom Berl. Acad. 
Sitzungsber. , 1898, 1901.) 8°. 

From Mr. G. H. Whinfield, 

Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, Persian text, with English verse translation 
by G. H. Whinfield. 2d ed, London, 1901. ' 8^ 
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Sitzungsbericlite der kais. Akademie der 'Wissenschaften. Piiilos.-liistor. 
Classe. Bd. cxxxvi-cxlvi. Begister zu Bd. cxxxi-cxl. Wieiij 1897- 
1903. 8^ 

From the Anthropological Society, Vienna. 

Mittheilungen der antliropologisclien Gesellscliaft in Wien. Bd. xxvii. 1, 4, 
xxYiii. 3. Wien, 1897-98. 4°. 

■ From the Geographical Society, Vienna, 

Abhandlnngen der k. k. Geogi’apMsohen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd, i-iy, 
Wien, 1899-1903. 8^ 

Mittheilnngen der k. k. Geograph. Gesellsch. in Wien. Bd. xli-xlvi. Wien, 
1898-1903. 8“. 


From Prof. Fi^ederick Wells Williams. 

Chinese folklore and some Western analogues. By F. W. Williams. Wash- 
ington, 1901. 8°. (From Smithsonian Ann. Bept. for 1900.) 

From Mr. Talcott Williams. 

Silver in China and its relation to Chinese copper coinage. By T. Williams. 
Philadelphia, 1897. 8°. (Pub. Amer. Acad, of Polit. and Soc. Sci., no. 
199.) 


Additions by subvention or subscription of the Society : 

Oriental Bibliogra23hy. Vol. xiv-xvii. Berlin, 1901-4. 8®. 

The Kashmiiian Atharva-Veda. Beproduced by clu*omophotography from 
the MS. in the Univ. Library at Tubingen. Edited by M. Bloomfield and 
E. Garbe. Baltimore, 1901. 3 parts, fol. 

Facsimile reproduction of Weber MSS. part IX and Macartney MSS. set I, 
■with Boman transliteration and indexes. By A. F. Hoernle, 1903. 4°. 
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Dr. Ramkrlsiia'a Ootal Buaa'darkar, (J.LM, Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 
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James Bukuess, LL.D., 22 Seton Placte, Edinburgli, Scotland. 1890. 
Df. Antonio Maria Cerianx, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1800. 
Prof. Bertiiolb Dei^brueck, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friedrich DELiTiiscii, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 
Prof. Anounc Kk&[an,> StegHtz, Friedricdi Str. 10/1*1, Berlin, Germany. 
1903. 

Prof. EicitARi) Gabbe, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1902. 

Prof. Karl F. Geldner, Uni\'ersity of Berlin, Germany. (Liiebecker Str. 
40, H. W.) 1905. 

Prof. AL J. BE Geoje, University of Leyden, Xetlierlands. (Vliet 15.) 
1898. 

Georqe a. Grierson, C.I.E., D.Litt., LC.S. (retired), Ilathfarnliam, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Alember, 1899; lion., 1905. 
Prof. loNAZio Guidi, University of Rome, Italy. (Via, Bottegbe Oscure, 
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Prof. Hendrik Kern, University of Leyden, Netberlands, 1893. 

Prof. Franz Kielhorn, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Hainholz- , 
weg, 21.) 1887. 

‘ Prof. Alfred Ludwig, University of Prague, Bohemia. (Celakowsky Str. 
15.) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Maspero, College de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
rObservatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Theodor Koelbeke, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Pi-of. PicHAiiB PiscHEL, University of Berlin, Germany. (Plalensee, 
Joachim Friedrichstrasse 47.) 1902. 

Prof. Eduard Saciiah, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormser Str. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Eberhard Sojieader, University of Berlin, Germany. (Kronprin- 
zen-Ufer 20, IST. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Julius Wei-lhausen, University of Gottingen, Geinnany. (Weber 
Str. 18a.) 1902, 
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Prof. Eunst Windisch, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitats 
Str. 15.) 1800. [Total, 23.] 
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Karnes marked with f are tliowe of life members. 

Rev. Ju«TiN Edwajrds Abbott, B.I)., Tarileo, Bombay, India, 1900. 

Dr. CJyitus Adlkk, U. S. National Miiseiiin, Washington, B. 0. 1884. 

E. Stitbokh Allen, 240 Central jSt., Springflekl, Mass. 1904. 

Miss May Alice Allen (Woman’s College), Frederick, Md. 1904. 

Prof. Edward V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
Great Britain, 1890. 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, 272 Washington St., Providence, R. I. 1894. 
Prof. William R, Arnold, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1893. 
Br. Ivaniciii Asaicawa, Publishing Bept., Waseda University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 1904. 

Rev. Edward E. Atkinson, City Hall, Taunton, Mass. 1894. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.B., 44 Wall Si., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
LeRdy Carr Barret, Box 8G, Jolnis Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1903. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 
Prof. L. W. Batten, 232 East 11th St., New York. 1894. 

Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Montclair, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. WiLLLS J. Beecher, B.B., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
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Rev. Joseph F. Berg, Ph.B., Port Richmond, S. I„ N. Y. 1893. 

Br. WiTJJAM Sturgis Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. .John Binney, Bcrkcdey Bivinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 
Br. Frank Ringgold Blake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), Bixon Park, Mt. 
Washington, Md. 1000. 

Rev. Bavid Blaustein, Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1891. 

Frederick J. Bliss, Ph.B., Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 
1898. 

Prof. Carl August Blomgren, Ph.B., Augustana College and Tlieol. 
Seminary, Rock Island, 111. 1900. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomeield, LL.B., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 1881. 

Prof. Charles W. E. Body (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 
Square, New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Br. Alfred Boissier, Le Rivage pr&s Chamh^sy, Switzerland. 1897. 

Br. George M. Bolling, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, B. 0. 
1896. 

Prof. James Henry Breasted, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
1891. 

Prof. Ghas. a. Briggs (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 1879. 

Br. Paul Bronnle, 2 Lancaster Gardens, West Ealing, London, W-, 
England. 1903. 
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Prof. Francis Brown (Union Tlieologieal Seminary), 700 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 1881. 

Prof. Carl Barling Buck, Universii.y of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1892. 
Rev. John Campbell, Kingsbridge, New Y'ork, N. Y. 189G. 

Rev. Simon J,‘ Carr, Ph.B., 1527 Church St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1892. 

Dr. Franklin Carter, care lion. F. J. Ningsbury, Waterbury, Conn, 
1873. 

Dr. Paul Caiuis, La Salle, Illinois. 1807. 

Dr. I. IL Casanowioz, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. 0. 1893. 
Miss Bva CiTANNiNt}, Kxnt(^r Chambers, Boston, Mass. 1883. 

Dr. Frank Dver Chester, United Stat(?s Consulate, Buda-Pestli, Hungary. 
1801. 

Clarence H. Clark, Locust and 42d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 

Rev. Henry N. Cobb, 25 East 22d St,, New York, N. Y. 1875. 

IVm. Emmette Coleman, 224 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 1885. 
fGEOE( 3 E Wetmore Colles, 02 Fort Greene Pla6e, Brooklyn, N Y. 1882. 
Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1887. 
Miss Elizabeth S. Cox/roN, Easthampton, Mass. 1806. 

C, Everett Conant, Bureau of Public Lands, Manila, P. I. 1905, 
William Merriam Crane, 10 East 37th St., New York, N. Y. 1902. 
Oscar T. Crosby, Cosmos Club, Washington, D, C. 1904. 

Stewart Gulin, Brooklyn Institute Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 1888. 

Rev. Charles W. Currier, St. Mary’s Church, Washington, D. C. 1904. 
Prof. John D. Davis, Piinceton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1888. 

Lee Maltbie Dean, Westbrook, Maine. 1897; 

i^LERED L. P. Dennis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1900. 

James ’T. Dennis, University Club, Baltimore, Md. 1900, 

Dr. P. L. Armand de Potter, Villa Grand Bois, Cannes (A.M.), France. 
1880. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 90 John St., New York, N, Y. 1867. 

Dr. David J. Doherty, M.D., 582 La Salle Ave., Chicago, 111. 1905. 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Dunning, 5 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 1894. 
WiLBBEFORCE Eames, Lcuok Library, 890 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1897. 

Prof. Frederick G. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, 111. 1901. 
Mrs. William M. Ellicott, 100 Ridgewood Road, Roland Park, Md. 
1897. 

Prof, Levi H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, 1883. , % 

Aaron Ember, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1902. 

Rev. Arthur H. Ewing, Ph.D., The Jumna Mission House, Allahabad, 
N. W. P,, India. 1900. 

Rev. Prof. C. P. Fagnani, 772 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1901. ' 
Marshall Bryant Fanning, 1079 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1897. 
Prof. Edwin Whitfield Fay, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 1888. 
Ernest F. Fenollosa, 159 Church St., Mobile, Ala. 1894. 
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Prof. Heniiy PergxjsoKj Trinity College; Hartford, Conn. 1876. 

Dr, John 0. Pergi^son, 121a Bubbling Well Boad, Sbangliai, Cliina. 
1900. 

Balph Hall Ferris, B.A., B.D., 41 East 69tli St., New York, N. Y. 
1906. 

CiiAEENCE Stanlay Fisiier, B.Sc., Biitledge, Delaware Co., Pa, 1905. 
fLady Caroline De Filii’pi I^itz Gerald, 107 Via Urbaiia, Borne, Italy. 
1886. 

Bev. Theodore C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1900, 

f Frank B. Forbes, 65 Marlborongli St., Boston, Mass. 1864. 

Bev. Jas. Everett Frame (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof, Israel Friedlaender (Jewish Theological Seminary), 317 West 
116th St., New York, N. 1904. 

Dr. William II. Furness, 3d, Wallingford, Delaware Co., Penn. 1897. 
Dr, Fletcher Gardner, Bloomington, Indiana. 1905. 

Bobert Garrett, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 1903, 

Bev. Francis E. Gigot, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dmiwoodie, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 1901. 

Prof. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, 
Md. 1858. 

Dr, Daniel Coit Gilman, 614 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1857. 

Louis Ginzberg, Ph.D., 60 West 115th St., New York, N. Y, 1900. 

Prof. William Watson Goodwin, LL.D., D.C.L. (Harvard Univ.), 5 
Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 1857. ' 

Prof. Bioiiard J. H. Gottheil (Columbia Univ.), 2074 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1886. ’ 

Jacob Grape, Jr., Bond and Jefferson Sts., Baltimore, Md. 1888. 

Louis H. Gray, PhD., 354 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 1897. 

Miss Lucia C. Graeme Grieve, 462 West 151st St., New York, N. Y. 
1894. 

Miss Louise H. B. Gx^ieve, M.D., Satara, Bombay Presidency, India. 
1898. 

Dr. Ivarl Josef Grimm, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 1897. 

Prof. Louis Grossmann (Hebrew Union College), 2212 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, 0. 1890. 

Chas. F. Gunther, 212 State St., Chicago, 111. 1889. 

Bev. Adolph Guttmaciier, 1833 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1896. 
George C. 0. Haas, 64 Seventh St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 

Dr. Carl 0. Hansen, Lakawn Lampaiig, Laos, Siam (via Brindisi, 
Moulinain, and Baheng). 1002. 

Prof. Bobert Francis Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1886. 
Prof. Samuel Hart, D.D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
Prof. Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2511 Madison Ave., Balti- 
more. 1887. 

Bev. Edward Hayes, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1904. 

Dr. Henry Harrison Haynes, 6 Ellery St, Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 
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Prof. PiciiARB Henebry, rh.B., 1738 Logan Arc,, Denver, Col. 1900. 

Col. Tiios. Wentworth Higoin.son, 25 Buekingluini St., Cambridge, Masa. 
1809. 
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Prof. George Livingston Robinson (McCormick Theol. Sem.), 10 Chal- 

mers Place, Chicago, 111. 1892. :'| 

Hon. William Woodville Booioiill, Peking, China. 1880. * ; | 

Prof. Robert W. Rogers, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, . '/ ■'I 

N. J. 1888. ‘4 
Prof. James Hardy Ropes (Harvard University), 13 Pollen St., Cam- " '' ' 


bridge, Mass. 1893. 

Dr. WiLiJAM Bosenaij, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md., 1897. , 

Miss Adelaide Rudolph, 18 Wilbur St., Cleveland, 0. 1894. 

Mrs. Janet E. Butjtz-Bees, 219 West 80th St,, New York, N. Y. 1897. . | 

'4 


'4 
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Miss Catharine B. Runkle, 15 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass, 1900. 
Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 
Rev. Erank K. Sanders, D.D., 22 Roekvie-vv St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
1897. 

President S. Sohecitter (Jewisli Theological Seminary), 501 West llSth 
St., Kew York, N. Y. 1004. 

Dr. IT. Ernest Schmid, White Plains, N. Y. 1866. 

Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., U. S. Legation, Bangkok, Siam. 1899. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 150 Woodworth Ave,, Yonkers, N. Y. 1895. 
Rev. William G. Seiple,- Ph.D., 78 Higashi Sambancho, Sendai, Japan. 
1902. 

J. Herbert Senter, 10 Avon St., Portland, Me. 1870. ^ 

Dr. Charles H. Shannon, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 1899. 
Charles C. Sherman, 05 Irving Place, Kew Y^ork, H. Y. 1904. 
fThe Very Rev. John R. Slattery, 261 Central Park West, Hew York, 
H. Y. 1903. 

Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1877. 
William Wallace Spence, Jb., Bolton, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Dr. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
Prof, Hans H. Spoeb, Ph.D., Tlieological Seminary, Meadville, Pa. 1899. 
David Brainerd Spooner, Bismarck Str., 8iii Charlottenburg, Berlin, 
Germany. 1902. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 1899. 

Rev. James D. Steele, 74 West 103d St., Hew York, H. Y". 1892. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Yale University, Hew Haven, Conn. 

1900. 

Prof. Edward Henry" Steobel, care Foreign Office, Bangkok, Siam. 1903. 
Mayer Sulzberger, 1303 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

HiJNRY Osborn Taylor, Century Association, 7 West 43d St., Hew York, 
H. Y. 1899. 

H. R. Mayo Thom, Hillside, Roland Park, Md. 1905. 

Rev. J. J. Tierney, D.D., Mount St. Maryts College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

1901. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd (Coliunbia University), 824 West End Ave., Hew 
York, H. Y. 1886. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
1890. 

Prof. Charles C. Torrey (Yale University), 67 Mansfield St., Hew 
Haven, Conn. 1891. 

Prof. Crawford H. Toy, LL.D. (Harvard Univ.), 7 Lowell St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1871. 

Rev. Joseph Vincent Teacy'’, 20 Holton St., Allston, Boston, Mass, 
1892. 

Addison Van Name (Yale Univ.), 121 High St., Hew Haven, Conn. 
1863. 

Edward P. Vining, 49 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 1883. 

Thomas Waggaman, 917 F St., H: W., Washington, D. C. 1897. 
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Miss SinSAis' Hayics Ward, Tlie )Stotie House, Abiiif^ion Ave., Newark, 
N. J. 1874. 

Kev. William Hayes Ward, D.B., LL.D., 130 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
18()0. 

Aliss CbiiNKLiA ^yAKrlEIs\, Cedar Hill, WaUliani, ^his.s. 1804. 

Prof. \ViLLTAM F. Wahken (Boston Univ.), 131 Davis Ave., Brookline, 
Mass. 1877. • 

Hcv. AV. Scott Wat.son, West N(nv York, Nt^v tBn'sey. 1803, 

CiiAKLEH Wallait; Watts, SiniililaTid, Ky. 1808, 

Prof. J. F. Werren, 17 Leonard Ave., Canil)ri<lf^e, Muss. 1804. 

Prof. Je.ns Iverson Westencjaiid (Harvard I'niv,), Asst. Hen. A<lviser 
to H.S.M. Covt., Baiifjfkok, Siam. 1003. 

Sidney A. Weston, 14 Beaeon St., Boston, ]\rass. 1003. 

Pres. Ben.ia'min Ide AVueelek, ITiii versify of California, Berkeley, (Jal. 
1885. 

Prof. eXoiiK Williams White (Harvard Xiniv.), 18 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1877. 

Miss Maria Whitney, 2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1897. 

Mrs, William Dwioiit Whitney, 227 Churcdi St., New Haven, Conn, 
1897. 

Hev. E. T. Williams, U. S. Legation, Peking, China. 1001. 

Prof. Frederick Wells Wit.liams (Yale LTniv.), 135 Whitney Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 1805. 

Talcott MYlliaais, LL.D. (“The Press’’}, 910 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1884. 

Rev. Dr. AVilljaai Corley Wiksi.ow, 525 Beaeon St., Boston, Mass. 
18 ^ 15 . 

Rev, Stephen S. YYse, 233 N. 24th Si., Portland, Oregon. 1894. 

Henry B. Witton, Inspector of Canals, 10 Murray St., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 1885. 

Rev. Lahren P. W'olfe, Church of The Holy Comforter, 10th and Titan 
Sts,, Pbiladolphia, Pa. 18i)8. 

Louis B. Wot.fknson, 513 Lanrens St., Baltimore, Md. 1004. 

William W. Wood, 2802 Parkwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1000. 

James II. Woods, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), 2 Chestnut St., Boston, 
Mass, 1900. 

Rev. Hlwood Worcester, D.D., S.T.D., SO Alarlborough St., Boston, 
Mass. 1905. 

Prof. John Henry Wright (Harvard Univ.), 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1898. 

Prof. Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 

Rev. James Owens Wrightson, 1031 Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 
1903, 

IC. Yamasaki [address desired]. 1904. 

Rev. Abrahaai Yohankan, Pli.D., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1804. 

Rev. Edward J. Y’’oung, 519 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 1809. 

[Total 263.] 
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III. MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOE THE HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

Prof. Feltx Adler, Ph.D., 12;J East OOtli St., New York, N. Y. 1000. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, 500 West 1224 St., New York, N. Y. 1808. 
Rev. John L. Cijaxdleil MatUira, South India. 1809. 

Samuel Dickson, i)01 Clinton St., Pliiladelpliia, Pa. 1899. 

Prof. Fiunklin U. Giddinos (Columbia Uiiiv.), 150 West 79tli St., New 
York, N. Y. 1900. . 

Prof. Arthur L. Gillett, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 1898. 

Dr. Charles B. Guliok (Harvard University), 18 Walker St., Cam- 
bridge, jMass. 1899. 

Prof. Bindley M. Keasbey, University of Texas, Austin, Texa.s. 1003. 
Prof. George T. Ladd (Yale Univ.), 204 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 
1808. 

Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, Pli.D., D.D. (Boston University), 72 Mt. 

Vernon St., Boston, jMass. 1900. 

William W. Newell, Cambridge, Ma.ss. 1898. 

Fred Norris Robinson, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), Longfellow Park, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1900. 

Rev. Charles S., Sanders, Ain tab, Turkey. 1902. 

Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, 94tli St. and Park Ave., New Y"ork, N. Y. 
1808. 

Prof. Edwin R. Skligman (Columbia Univ.), 324 West 8Gtli St., New 
York, N. y. 1898. 

T’rof. Langdon C. Stewardson, Lehigh Univer.sity, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
1901. 

Prof. William G. Sumner (Yale Univ.), 240 Edwards St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1898. 

Prof, Charles Mellen Tyler, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 1904. 

Prof. R. M. Wenley, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Alich. 1898. 
Prof. Irving F. Wood, IHi.D., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1905. 

[Total, 20.] 


IV. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 

Prof. Graziadio Isaia Ascoli, Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
Milan, Italy. 

Rev. C. C. Baldwin (formerly Missionary at Foochow, China), 105 
Spruce St., Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Adolph Bastian, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. ISGC. 

Pres. Daniel Bliss, Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Alonzo Bunker, Missionary at Tonngoo, Burma. 1871. 

Rev. Marcus M, Carleton, Missionary at Ambala, India. 

Rev. Edson L. Clark, Hinsdale, Mass. Corp. Member, 1867. 

Rev. William Clark, Florence, Italy. 

Judge Ernest H. Crosby, Rbineheck, N, Y. 1890. 

Rev. Joseph Edkins, Shanghai, China. 1869. 
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A. A. Gargiulo, U. S. Le^^ation, Oonsttuitinople, Turkey. 1892. 

Henry Gilliian, 107 Tort Si;., West Detroit, Mich. 1800. 

Bev, Dr. John T. Guacey (Editor of The Missionary Review of the 
World), 177 Pearl Bt., Bochestor, K. Y. 1809. 

Bov. John T. Giihick, Missionary at Osaka, Japan. 

Dr. WILT.ABE Haskeu., 90 DvViglit St., Now Haven, Conn. 1877. 

Prof. J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey CVdlege, Aintab, Syria. 1887. 

Dr. James C. Hepburn, 71 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1873. 

Bev. Dr. Henry H. Jessup, Missionary at B(‘init, Syria. 

Pres. William A. P. Martin, Hankow, Gliina. 1858. 

Prof. Ebkrhard Nestle, Maulbronn, Wiirtteinberg, Germany. 1888. 

Dr. Alexander G. Paspati, Atliens, Greecun 1861. 

Bev. Stephen D. Peet, 5817 Madison Ave., Cbicago, 111. 1881. 

Bev. W. A. Shkdd, Anieriean Mission, Urumia, Persia (via lierlin and 
Tabriz). 1893. 

Dr. John C. Shndberg, 313 Phelan Building, San Eranciaeo, Cal. 1893, 
Bev. George N, Titomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Bapatla, 
Madras Pres., India. Member, 1890; Corresp., 1891. 

Bev. George T. Washburn, Meriden, Conn. 

Bev. James W. Waxjgh, Missionaiy at Lucknow, India. (Now at Ocean 
Grove, N. J.) 1873. ‘ ^ 

Bev. Joseph K . White, Now Hamburg, N. Y, Corp. Member, 1869. 

[Total, 28.] 

Number of members of the four classes 334. 


Societies, Libraiheh, to which the Publications of the American 
Oriental Society are sent by way of Gift or Exchange. 

I. AMEBICA. 

Boston, Mass.: American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Chicago, III.: Eield Columbian Museum. 

New York; American Geographical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 

Washington, D. C. : Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Worcester, Mass.; American Antiquarian Society. 

II. EUROPE. 

Austria, Vienna: ICaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 

Prague: Hbniglich BQbmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Denmark, Iceland, Reykjavik: University Library. 

Prance, Paris : Soci6t6 Asiatique. (Bue de Seine, Palais de PInstitut.) 
Acadtoie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Biblioth^que Nationale. 

Mus^e Guimet. (Avenue du Trocad^ro.) 

Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. (Bue de Lille, 2.) 
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Germany, Berlin,: Kiiniglich Prenssi.sclie Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Konigliclie Bibliotkek. 

Seminar fiir Orientalisclie Spraclien. (Am Zeug- 
hause 1.) 

Gottingen: K.ouigliclie Gesellsokaft der Wissensclmften. 

Halle: Bibliotliek der Deutscben MorgenMndischen Gesell- 
scliaft. ( Briedriclistr. 50. ) 

Leipzig : Kbniglieli Sllcbaiscbe Gesellscbaft der Wissenscbaften. 
Leipziger Semitistiscbe Studien. (J. G. Hinricbs.) 
MxJNicn: Honiglicb Bairiscbe Akademie der Wissenscliaften. 
Konigliclie Hof- und Staatsbibliotbek. 

TtiBiNGEN: Library of the University. 

Great Britain, London: Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 

Ireland. (22 Albemarle St., W.) 

Library of tbe India Odice. . ( Wbiteball, SW. ) 
Society of Biblical Arcbseology. (37 Great 
Bussell St., Bloomsbury, W.O.) 
Philological Society. (Care of Hr. P. JT. 

• Fiirnival, 3 St. George’s Sc^uare, Prim- 
rose Hill, NW.) 

Italy, Florence: Society. Asiatica Italiana. 

Home: Beale Accadeinia dei Lincei. 

Netherlands, A^^isterdaim : Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague: Koninklijk Instituut voor Ta,al-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch IndiS. 
Leyden: Curatorium of tbe University. 

Bussia, Hei^singeors : Soci^t^ Pinno-Oiigrienne. 

St. Petersbltrg: Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Areheologiji Institut. 

Sweden, Ups ala: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 

Ill, ASIA. 

Calcutta, Gov’t of India: Home Department. 

Ceylon, CoLoaiBO: Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peicing: Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai: China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Tonkin: I’^Jcole Prancaise d’extx^me Orient (Biie de Coton), 
Hanoi. 

India, Bombay: Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Tlie Anthropological Society. (Towm Hall.) 

Calcutta: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. (57 Park St.) 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jauii Bazar St.) 
Lahore: Library of the Oriental College. 

Simla: Office of the Director General of Archaeology. (Ben- 
more, Simla, Punjab.) 

Japan, Tokio: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia : Bataviaasch Genootsehap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Korea: Branch of Boyal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea. 
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New Zealand: Tlie Po-lyne.siaii Society, New Plynimitlh 
Philippine Lslandh; The liltlmolugieal Surr(>iy, IMuiiiPi. 

Syria; The American School (care U. >S. Consul, Jerusalem). 

Eevue lM])li<pic*, care of M. J’. Lagrange, r'leriisalem. 

IV. AimiCA. 

K(}YPT, (!airo; The Khcdivial Library, 

V, FDITORS OF TllK FOLl.OWTNC IMOOODICALS. 

The Indian Anli(|iiary (car(‘ of the Education Soci(‘1y’s Press, Bombay, 
India) , 

Wiener Zeitschrift fill* dit^ Knude des MorgcnIund(‘S (cave of xVlfrtid 
Iliilder, liothenthunn-sir. 15, Vicuna, Austria). 

Zeitsclirift filr vergdeichende Sprnclrforsclnnig (care of Prof. K. Kiilin, 5 
Hess Sir., hlunich, Ibiraria), 

Eevue de Pliistorie des Eeligions (care of M. Jean IPiville, cliez AI. IS. 

Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, l^aris, IH-ance). 

Zeitschrift fiir die altteBtamentlicdie Wisaensehaft (care of Prof. Bern- 
hard Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitrilge xiir Assyriologie ntul seniitischen Spraehwisseuschaft. (J. C. 

Hiiirichs’scdie Bnchhandlung, Leipyig, Germany.) 

Oi’iental Bibliography (care of Prof. Lucian Schennan, 18 Ungerer Str., 
Alunich, Bavaria). 

The American Anticpiarian an<l Oriental Journal, 5817 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

Recipienth: (Alemhers) ^ (id (Gifts and Rxchanges) =: 400. 

RKQUNSd’. 

Tlie Kditoi's rocpiest the Lilirarians of any In.stitntion or Lil)raries, not 
mentioned above, to whicli this Journal may regularly conic, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a H.st, as 
complete as may be, of regular suliscvibers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is tlie beginning of such a list, 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Tdbravy. 

Brown University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 

Columbia University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Libraiy. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 

Harvard University Library, 

Nebraska University Library, 

New York Public Library. 

Y^ale University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amendments of April, 1807. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. Tins Society shall be called the A:merican Oriental Society. 

Article IL The objects contemplated by this Society shall be; — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the Amtes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. Th,e government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Director's, Avho shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be eoD-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian, shall be 
eco-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall he the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall he held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to he held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meeting.s, at the discretion of the Directors^ 
may also he held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Article X. There shall he a special Section of the Society, devoted to- 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may he (dected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Aidicde 3V. 

Artkjle X r. This Consiitution may ho amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of thre(‘-fonrths of the members pr(*Hent at an 
anmial meeting. 


BY-T^AWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall he his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct, 

n. The Eecording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have chai*ge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. 1. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. 0 . At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — ^preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives — ^to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to sec that tlic funds called for by his balance's are in Ms hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall he farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall he at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay, into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy- five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, .at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 

I. ■ For the Library. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make, good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President ; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OP THE JOURNAL. 

YoL I. (1843-1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 ovitof print) * $ .50 

Yol. 11. (1851) 2.50 

Yol. III. (1852-1853) 2.50 

Yol. IV. (1853-1854) -2.50 

Yol Y. (1855-1850) 2.50 

Yol. YI. (1860) - 5.00 

Yol. YII. (1862) 5.00 

Yol. YIII. (1866) 5.00 

Yol. IX. (1871) 5.00 

Yol, X. (1872-1880) 6.00 

Yol. XL (1882-1885) 5.00 

Yol. XII. (1881) 4.00 

Yol. XIII. (1889) 6.00 

Yol. XIY. (1890) : 5.00. 

Yol. XY. (1893) 5.00 

Yol. XVI. (1894-1896). - 5.00 

Yol. XVII. (1896) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Yol. XVIII. First and Second Half (1897) buckram, each 2.50 

Yol. XIX. First Half (1898) full cloth 1.50 

Yol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full bucki*am 2.50 

Yol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, each 2.50 

Yol. XXL First Half (Index) 2.50 

Yol. XXI. Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Yol. XXII. First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each 2.50 

Yol. XXIII. First and Second Half (1902) buckram, each - 2.50 

Yol. XXIY. First and Second Half (1903) buckram, each 2.50 

Yol, XX Y. First and Second Half (1904) buckram, each 2.50 

Yol. XXVI. First and Second Half (1905) buckram, each 2.50 


Total - $113.00 

Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pratigakhya (vol. ix.) - $5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Yerb-Infiection (from vol. x.) 75 

Whitney’s Index Yerborum to the Atharva-Yeda (vol. xii.) 4.00 

The same (vol. xii) on large paper - 5.00 

Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii) — 3.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.) 1.75 

Arnold’s Historical Yedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.) 1.75 
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